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We are lowly, very lowly, From my lowly home of childhood, 
Low the bard, and low the song. Low sweet voices fill my ears, 

Lowly thou, my own dear village, Till my drooping lids grow heavy 
Lowly those I dwell among. With the weight of tender tears 

In that home so lone and lowly 
(Childhood's hand might reach the thatch) 

God was felt, and o'er the dwellers 
Angel eyes kept loving watch. 



PREFACE. 

When I published my last Volume in 1868 — "Poems 
and Ballads/' many who perused it, but had not seen 
my two first published volumes " Poems and Essays " 
and "Poems and Sketches/' expressed a desire to possess 
them also; to meet that desire, I now ofier to the 
public, and my numerous friends, a selected and 
revised edition of these two in one volume, with 
additional pieces composed since the publication of 
" Poems and Ballads," with the hope that it may meet 
with the same kind and generous reception that my 
former volumes have met with both from the press 
and the public. 

For the information of those who may not have 
seen any former sketch of my life, I will here give a 
short autobiographic sketch of my antecedents, written 
by myself, and prefixed to the second edition of 
" Poems and Essays," published in 1863. 

"I have been requested by some who take an interest 
in what I have written, to state how I came to acquire 
the power of language and ability for composition, 
which is necessary in writing a book that would pass 
muster with the press, and the public. I can only 
say, that they must have been acquired during a long 
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course of reading the works of good authors, and thus, 
insensibly acquiring something of their manner and 
style. I was never taught, never kn'ew, do not know 
even now, any of the rules of grammar in composition, 
the names of its parts I know when I meet with them 
in the course of reading, but cannot methodically use 
or apply them. It is chiefly by the aid of a correct 
and musical ear that I can detect or avoid grammati- 
cal inaccuracies, which jar on my ear in reading, or 
hearing like a false note in music. 

I do not remember when I became mistress of the 
alphabet, but I read Bible stories and children's 
half-penny books with eager delight before I was five 
years of age. When about eight, I found to my great 
joy, on the loom of an intellectual weaver, a copy of 
MiltorCa Paradise Lost and a volume of Allan Ramsanfa 
Poems, I carried them off in triumph to the kitchen, 
returning day after day to devour the contents. I 
soon became familiar with, and could appreciate the 
gorgeous sublimity of Milton's imagery, and the gran- 
deur of his ideal conceptions. With Ramsay I was 
at home at once, for I was beginning to get rich in the 
Ballad treasures of my country about that time ; and 
a pathetic '^ Aul Warl Ballant," would put the sweetie 
shop to a discount at any time when I was mistress of a 
bawbee. 
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About tbis time mj fatber became a subscriber to 
tbe village library, and I had access to much good 
and solid reading, history, geography, biography, 
travels, and voyages; but there was no poetry, novels, 
or light reading of any ^ort, and I was obliged to 
slake my unquenchable thirst for reading, with 
RoUin^ Fluba/rcKB Lives, Ancient UniversaZ History, 
ReynaVs Indies, and Fitscottie^s Scotkmd ; but the 
Spectator and Johnsons Rambler were the tid-bits of 
my Kterary banquet. I was quite familiar with 
FergiLson, Bwms, and McNeil; and, as^time wore on, 
by dint of begging, and borromng from Hbraries and 
individuals, I managed to obtain and read the works 
of many of our best poets and authors. 

Some will say this girl must have done nothing else 
but read — not so — in justice to myself, I must say I 
had a daUy task assigned me, first at the spinning 
wheel, and afterwards at the tambour frame, which 
was never omitted. 

My mother, who was a very pious woman, did not 
at all approve of my ballad singing, poetry, and novel 
reading, and would often threaten to bum my precious 
store, but a good fit of crying, on my part, always 
saved them. 

like Timothy^ I was taught from a child to know 
the Holy Scriptures, for as soon as I could read, she 
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made me read a chapter from the Bible every morning, 
and this practice was never omitted for a single day, 
till I married and left the house ; and during all the 
years of childhood, every night when I laid my head 
on the pillow, my mother's mouth was close at my ear, 
praying for me, and teaching me to pray for myself. 

After I had entered the married state, and was 
engaged in rearing a young family on small means, I 
was busy enough, and my reading hours were taken 
from my sleep > and many an hour have I spent in 
reading, holding the book in one hand, and nursing an 
infant on my lap with the other. Did space permit, 
I could' give many similar details, but I have said 
enough to show, that " where there is a will there is a 
way" to attain knowledge, even while struggling with 
deficienees and difficulties. 

I hope I shall be excused for this egotistical sketch, 
which I would not have thought of giving, had I not 
been urgently requested to do so." 

I now return my grateful thanks to the press, and 
the public, for the kind indulgence, and generous 
reception given to these two volumes (now comprised 
in one) on their first publication. 
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OUR MOURNING QUEEN. 

Suflgested by seeing the Train containing the Queen and Suit posH 
through Coatbridge, on the Caledonian Kailway, on her way to the 
North, May 1, 1862. 

My Queen ! beloved, bereaved — ^no festal car 
Is that which speeds thee to the wilds afar. 
A stricken deer thou fliest, Oh, mourning Queen, 
To seek thj wonted haunts and weep unseen I 
Weep, gracious Lady I tears are blessed things ; 
Woe to the stricken heart from whence up-springs 
No gushing sorrows 1 Ah ! the burning pain 
Of grief is softened by that tender rain. 
The hills of mist, the forest dense and lone, 
The mountain torrents plunging, thundering on, 
Wild glens, dark corries, lakes of silver sheen, 

* 

Say to thy lonely heart, " Here he hath been !" 
But ah ! the loving life of that sad heart 
But half survives, since he, its dearer part, 
Was reft by early death from thy lone side. 
And left thee sadly stemming life's dark tide. 
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Yet not alone, though thy worn spirit pines 

That thou no more may'st read the tender lines 

Of love and truth writ on that palid face, 

Where anguished suffering strove with patient grace; 

For ere he went, was wreathed a golden chain — 

The precious links are nine — still to retain 

Close to thy heart the children of his love, 

So dear on earth, and waited for above ; 

And these dear pledges thou, in faith and prayer, 

Wilt watch, teach, guide, and lead to meet him there. 

Oh ! may the dews of Heaven, descending, shed 

A balm celestial on thy sacred head — 

More sacred in the majesty of woe 

Than aught thy crown and sceptre can bestow ! 

Though deep and true the sympathy we feel. 

Thine is a wound that only God can heal. 

Sharp was the stroke, and heavy was the rod, 

But He who chastened is thy Father — God. 

Kneel for His blessing — lean upon His breast 

Thy weary head, and sob thyself 1.0 rest. 

Forgive me, Lady ; I would not intrude — 

I would not dare to stir with finger rude 

Thy depth of woe. God save thee and defend j 

To thee and thine be Husband, Father, Friend. 



VERSES WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE MARRIAGE OF 

ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, AND 
ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF DENMARK. 

I WOULD sing a song of gladness, 

Nuptial bliss and holy love ; 
But the trembling chords of sadness 

Thrill my bosom as they move. 

Beauty, royalty, and splendour, 
Pomp in all its phases seen. 

We admire ; but turn with tender. 
Deeper, feeling to our Queen. 

Royal Bride — young, loving, beauteous, 
Princely Bridegroom, take her hand ; 

Kneel as children dear and duteous 
To the Lady of the land. 

So before her mother knelt she, 

With her Albert by her side, 
She has felt all thoughts that melt thee — 

England's, Albert's happy bride. 

B 
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Mingled tears of love and pleasure, 
Grief and joy, her cheek bedew ; 

She has lost her life's best treasure, 
May it be restored in you ! 

Blessed change ! no more bombarding 
Of old Denmark's forts and towers ; 

Love and peace her Princess guarding, 
Waft her to this land of ours. 

Happy pair ! high crowned with blessing- 
Be it bliss without alloy ! 

Good Victoria's love possessing, 
While the nation sings for joy. 

Prince, thy father, good and gracious. 
Bright example left behind, 

Holds thy empire— nought so precious — 
Bind it on thy heart and mind. 

Princess, in thy queenly mother. 
Find the pattern of thy life ; 

Loved and loving, bless each other, 
Britain's daughter, Albert's wife. 



CENTENARY POEM. 

Rgcitso at Burns' Gbntbnary Festival, hbld at Mavchlinb, 

January 25, 1859. 

Oh Bard beloved 1 as pilgrims to thy shrine^ 
With song and gift we oome, our vows to pay; 

The growing fame of hundred years is thine, 
And lands and nations hail thy natal day. 

We bring thee hearts that, while life's pulses beat, 
Shall throb with love and pride, regret and shame; 

Love of thy worth, pride in thy genius great, 

Regret that Death, not Life, gave world-wide fame. 

And shame tliat Sootia, dazzled by the blaze 

Lit by her peasant Baixl's poetic fire, 
Should, while she sunned her in the living rays, 

On Want's chill bosom see her Bard expire. 

Oh shade revered 1 the altar of thy fame 
This day we wreathe with fair immortal flowera 

(bulled fix>m each spot that's hallowed by thy name- - 
By Doon, by Nith, by fair Montgomery's towora. 

I^'ix)m " Bonny Doon bring rose and woodbine twine," 
From "Winding Ayr the birch and hawthorn hoai*," 

The flowere he pressed when Mary lay reclined 
Within his arms that clasped her nevermore. 
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** The mountain daisy bring, the red red rose," 
From haunted AUoway the ivy green, 

The " yellow broom" where stealing burnie flows, 
And " Coila's gift, the holly" sharp and sheen. 

And bring the " rough bup: thistle, spreading wide," 
The poet's hand aye "spared the symbol dear;*' 

"The big ha* Bible, ance his faither's pride" — 
Lives there a Scot but bids it welcome here *? 

Oh ! we have heard the Bruce at Bannockbum, 
"When pealed his battle-hymn along the line; 

Felt with the Bard that " Man was made to mourn," 
And thrilled with memories of " Auld langsyne." 

Great poet-painter, these twin loves of thine. 
Fair Nature and fair Woman — Nature's flower, 

Each in her beauty, in thy souFs deep shrine 

"Were worshipped, painted, with a master's power. 

Fair was the pictured scene, sweet Ballochmyle, 
He drew within thy dewy glades at e'en; 

And fair the beauteous portrait drawn the while 
He sung, in glowing strains, his "Bonny Jean." 

Fair as thine own fair form, sad captive queen. 
The scenes portrayed in weeping Memory's eye ; 

Thy Scotia robed in Nature's mantle green, 
Bestrewn with flowery gems of richest dye. 
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The lily bank, tho daisy-Hheoted lea, 

The blossomed thorn, the primrose on tho brae, 
No fairer sketch of Nature we may see, 

No soxTOws sung in more pathetic lay. 

Bums — Nature's noblest, brightest, dearest son — 
Large, loving heart, and independent mind 

Were his — not to be bought, or warped, but won 
To love and sympathy for all mankind. 

Bright on the altar of his manly heart 
Tho holy flame of patriot ardour glowed; 

Love's fragrant incense. Truth undiiiiraod by Art, 
And wit and humour flashing as they flowed. 

*^ A man's a man" whatever may befall 

Of honest poverty or lowly name — 
Birth, rank, and wealth, the poet lacked them all. 

But worth and genius gave him love and fame. 

And now, though ** mouldering in the silent dust," 
The heart that dearly loved fair Scotia lies, 

" Still in her bosom's core" he lives, and must 
To Fame's bright zenith nearer, higher rise. 
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Not changeful April, with her suns and showers, 
Pregnant with buds, whose birth the genial hours 
Of teaming May will give to life and light 
Kich in young beauty, odorous and bright. 

Not rose-crowned June, in trailing robes of bloom, 
Her flowery censers breathing rich perfume. 
Her glorious sunshine, and her bluest skies. 
Her wealth of dancing leaves where zei)hyr sighs. 

Nor fervid July, in her full-blown charms, 
Shedding the odorous hay with sun-browned arms, 
Nor glowing August, with her robe unboimd. 
With ripening grain, and juicy fruitage crowned. 

Nor thee, September, though thine orchards glow 
With fruits, ripe, rich, and ruddy— laying low 
The yellow grain with gleaming sickles keen. 
With jest and laugh, and harvest song between. 

1 sing October, month of all the year. 
To poet's soul and calm deep feeling dear; 
Her chastened sunshine, and her dreamy skies 
With tender magic charm my heart and eyes. 
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In silvery haze the purple hills are swathed, 
In dripping dews the faded herbage bathed — 
Bed Bobin trills his winter-warning ditty ; 
His big bright eye envoking crums and pity. 

From fading woodlands, ever pattering down, 
Come many tinted leaves— red, yellow, brown ; 
The rustling carpet with slow lingering feet 
I thoughtful tread, inhaling odours sweet. 

The very soul of quietude is breathing 
O'er field and lake, with sweetest peace enwreathing 
My tranquil soul, from founts of blissful feeling, 
Sweet silent tears adown my cheeks are stealing. 

Spirit of meekness brooding in the air, 
On thy soft pinions waft my lowly prayer. 
That I may meet, calm, meek, resigned, and sober. 
My life's decline — my solemn — last October. 



SUMMER VOICES. 

Beneath the shining trembling leaves that drape the 
bowers of June, 

I sit and list with raptured ear the sweetly-varied tune 

Of Nature's thousand melodies — above, below, around — 

Sweet sights, sweet scents, but swqeter far the ming- 
ling charms of sound. 

The silvery lapse of tinkling streams ; the river's rush- 
ing voice ; 

The lucent waves that lap the shore in murmuring 
tones rejoice ; 

The fitful cadence of the breeze that skims with silken 
wings 

O'er bending waves of odorous hay, and through the 
woodland sings ; 

The tell-tale voice beloved of Spring ; the wail of forest 
dove ; 

The thousand swelling warbling throats that sing of 
bliss and love ; 

The voice of woods, in soft commune with twilight's 
dewy airs, 

Where parent thrush on darkling bough beguiles his 
brooding cares ; 
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The shadows fall — Oh, gentle bird, thy liquid voice is 

mute; 
But, hark ! that sweetly-thrilling strain breathed from 

the plaintive flute ; 
No eye but thine, soft star of love, the rapt musician 

sees 
Slow wandering by the lonely lake beneath the sleep- 
ing trees. 
Now, Scotia ! pour thy native airs so wildly, simply, 

sweet, 
For this the hour and this the scene when rustic 

maidens meet 
By cottage door — ^by village spring, o'erhung with 

wilding rose. 
Hark from their lips the Doric lay in gushing music 

flows. 
Sweet Summer sounds, I love ye all ; but, dearest — 

holiest — best — 
The song of praise from cottage hearth that hails the 

Sabbath rest ; 
, The birds — ^the streams — the breeze — ^the song to 

earthly sounds are given. 
This mounts the wings of Summer mom, and singing, 

flies to heaven ! 



THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Queen of hundred ocean Isles, 

Hich in scenic grandeurs ! 
Land of forest, Ml, and glen, 

Where the tourist wanders. 
Land of torrent, lake, and stream, 

Wild sea-cliff and corry ; 
Land of mist and legend old, 

Music, song, and story. 

Land that erst by thousands poured 

From hovel, hut, and shieling. 
Loyal men, and brimmed their hearts 

With high, heroic feeling. 
Where, Oh where, thy thousands now 1 

Echo, wildly wailing, 
Gives mournful answer. Where, Oh where. 

Are our life's springs failing ? 

No ; the red deer yet are rife 

In dingle, copse, and forest, 
But the human form hath fail'd 

" When our needs are sorest." * 
Titled Nimrod's keepers, rude, 

With their canine allies. 
Hold usurped dominion now 

0*er thy hills and valleys. 

* Scarcity of men at ilie beginnixig of the Crimean War. 
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Grouse and heath-fowl o'er thy moors 

See by thousands winging ; 
Thousand sportsmen trace their flight — 

Thousand shots are ringing. 
But the hunted Celt hath fled 

Heath and burning hovel. 
For lands where man meets equal man, 

Not SB serf to grovel. 

High Dunrobin's stately dame, 

"While thy train was sweeping 
Through Victoria's royal halls, 

Heard'st thou not the weeping * 
Of thy vassals in the wild — 

The young, the old, the hoary, 
The babe, the mother, stalwart forms 

In manhood's pride and gloryl 

Famine and the ruthless arm 

Of legal power, impelling, 
Drove them forth, while o'er their homes 

Eed waves of flame were swelling; 
And mournful from the parting shore, 

A voice comes sounding ever. 
We leave thee to return no more! 

Ah ! never — never — never. 

* Time of the Sutherland EviotlonB. 



CALEDONIA. 

Fair Caledonia! honoured name ! 
The Muse shall boast thy worth and fame; 
The circling seas that dash and boil 
Around thy shores with loud turmoil; 
The beauteous vales where winds the Clyde, 
Where Tweeda rolls her lucent tide; 
The Tay — the Forth — majestic stream — 
So oft the Scottish Muse*s thetne; 
Thy woods, thy lakes, thy purple hills. 
The soul with fire poetic fills. 

Amidst thy mountains, wild and cold, 
Thy hardy sons in days of old 
Did boldly stem the impetuous tide 
Of Boman power, and forced their pride, 
That aimed at universal sway. 
To turn its course another way! 
And when proud Anglia strove in vain 
Around thy neck to wreath the chain. 
Thy patriot sons— a fiUal band- 
As oft rescued their motherland. 
And say, dread spirit of the plain. 
Where Gauls usurping pride was slain — 
Where Europe's allied hosts were spread — 
Where even th' great Napoleon fled — 
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Didst thou not mark, midst that fell strife, 
. That thirst of glory, scorn of life. 
That martial flame which, kindling high, 
Illumed the Scottish warrior's eye. 
When thundering o'er the field of death 
He won the victor's proudest wreath 1 

And truest — ^bravest — boldest still — 
Brave dwellers of the heath and hill — 
The first to scale red Alma's steep 
With bayonet's point and sabre's sweep; 
And foremost in the deadly fray, 
On Balaklava's bloody day 
Ye rode to death, and fearless braved 
The storm of fire that flamed and raved 
In pealing thunders on your track. 
Ye went — alas! how came ye back? 

Oh, Caledonia ! not alone 
For valour famed ; from her bright throne 
Fair Science smiles, and proudly owns 
Thy great, thy good, illustrious sons; 
Thy treading cities teem with wealth — 
Thy sturdy sons are gay with health; 
For honest pride and moral worth — 
The honour of their native North ! 

Still may thy warriors overcome, 
Thy virtuous maids in beauty bloom; 
May learning, genius, virtue smile, 
And freedom bless and crown our isle! 



THE CHILD OF FRANCE. 

On the Birth of the Prikcb Impbbial of France. 

Exhausted, faint, and pale, 

A feir young mother lies — 
She hears her babe's first wail, 

And lifts her languid eyes; 
For he, the Imperial Sire, 

Her couch of suffering tends — 
In his dark eyes the fire 

Of pride and triumph blends. 



And while his arms retain 

The new-bom child of France, 
Ambition's phantom train 

Through brain and bosom dance ! 
A shadowy line of kings 

In long prospective rise, 
On rush of eagle wings 

They cross his dreaming eyes. 
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A hundred oanuons boom — 

Loud vivas rend the air — 
Ten thousand lights illume 

The city of the heir. 
The noble, brave, and fair, 

The palaoe portals throng — 
All earth deems rioh and rare, 

The admiring gaze prolong. 

The regal splendours round . 

The wond'rouB cot that holds 
The worshipped heir, late found 

His robes, embroidered folds, 
The ermine gems and lace 

That drape the tiny form, 
Shall o'er that placid face 

Sweep Revolution's storm 1 

Shall madden'd thousands swell, 

And rush like waves on shore. 
Assail with blow and yell? 

All this hath been before. 
Pale Reichstadt,* where art thou? 

Bordeaux t and Orleans J where? 
Dead 1 exiles — wanderers now — 

And this is France's heir. 

* Son of Napoleon I. 
t Iloir of the Bourbons. t The Orleana Family. 
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The Sire hath reared a throne — 

Perchance a funeral pyre. 
Beneath chained thunders groan. 

And glows volcanic fire; 
An earthquake shock may rend 

The hollow-heaving earth, 
And from the gulf ascend 

A newer, sterner birth ! 

The Titans of the press- 



The powers of speech and mind- 
Each in his dark recess, 

like Samson, shorn and blind — 
May riae in gtrength and light. 

And, chainless, walk abroad; 
Their motto— Human rights 

Our country, and our Grod I 



J 



THE LOWLY SONG OF A LOWLY BARD. 

" We are lowly, very lowly :'' 

Low the bard, and low the song ; 
Lowly thou, my own dear village ; 
Lowly those I dwell among. 

From my lowly home of childhood 

Low sweet voices filllny ears, 
Till my drooping lids grow heavy 

With the weight of tender tears. 

Low in station, low in labour, 

Low in all that worldlings prize. 
Till the voice say, " Come up hither," 

To a mansion in the skies. 

From that lowly cot the sainted 

Rose from earth's low cares and woes ; 

From that lowly couch, my mother 

To her home in heaven arose. 

c 
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In that cot, so lone and lowly, 

(Childliood's hand might reach the thatch), 
God was felt, and o'er the dwellers 

Angel eyes kept loving watch. 

Lowly heart, and lowly bearing, 
Heaven and earth will best approve. 

Jesus ! Thou wert meek and lowly — 
Low on earth, but Lord above. 

Tet, not low my aspirations : 
High and strong my soul's desire 

To assist my toiling brothers 
Upward, onward to aspira 

Upward to the heaven above us, 
Onward in the march of mind, 

Upward to the shrine of freedom. 
Onward, working for our kind. 

This to you my working brothers 

I inscribe ; may nothing low 
Dwell in mind, in heart, or habit ; 

Upward look, and onward go. 



A MEMORY. 

BANKS OP CALDER AND COUSIN DORA. 

Straying, musing, singing, dreaming, 
'Neath the leafy banners streaming, 
Fleck'd with golden sunbeams gleaming 

Through the woodland's dun ; 
On lone Calder's banks reclining, 
Where the brier and hazel, twining, 
Screen me from the fervid shining, 

Of the noontide sun. 

Sweet thy soft melodious gushing, 
Sylvan stream ! and sweet the hushing 
Of the breeze, with soft breath pushing 

Wide the opening flowers ; 
Pendant honeysuckles flinging 
Fragrance round ; the woodbine clinging 
Hound the elm ; bird-music ringing 

In thy birchen bowers. 
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Through thy waters — ^rippling, dancing, 
Where the minnow shoals are glancing — 
Slow I wade, and, still advancing, 

Reach the farther shore ; 
Lightly bounding o'er the shingles, 
Through my limbs the warm blood tingles ; 
With the birds my wild song mingles. 

Trilling o'er and o'er. 



Up the dell, all panting, glowing, 
Where the foxgloves tall are growing, 
Where the wild brier-roses, blowing. 

Scent the summer air ; 
Where the weeping willow stoopeth. 
Where the silver runnel scoopeth 
Out her bed ; where hyacinth droopeth, 

Slender, meek, and fair. 



Where the silver birch is waving, 
Where the crystal wellnspring laving. 
Busy bees their treasures saving. 

Stands a lonely cot, 
Bower^d in jessamine and roses ; 
Flora there her wealth discloses. 
Freely there her charms exposes, 

On that lovely spot. 
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From the flower-wreathed porch comes winging, 
Like a bird, dear Dora, singing, 
To my side so fondly clinging — 

Ah, how soon to part ! 
Fair, pale rose ! too eai*ly blowing ; 
Child of beauty, bright and glowing ! 
Sweetest thoughts and fancies flowing 

Ever from her heart. 

Summers six, with shade and shining. 
Passed, when, without plaint or pining, 
On her couch of death reclining. 

Cousin Dora lay. 
Short we had her in possession. 
Yet she has fulflU'd her mission ; 
Called to Heaven, we bow submission — 

She has passed away I 



BELLS. 

Blest Sabbath bells ; blest Sabbath bells ! 
My heart with solemn rapture swells ; 
I come ! I come ! how blessed there, 
How joyful in the house of prayer 
The anthem swells. 

'Tis Christmas tide ; ring, blessed bells ! 
The angels' song your anthem swells — 
'^ To us this day a child is given, 
A Saviour bom, the Christ from Heaven !" 
King, blessed bells ! 

Glad marriage bells ! glad marriage bells ! 
King out — ^your joyous music tells 
That love and beauty, hand in hand. 
Before the holy altar stand 

Their vows to tell. 

Your merry chimes ring, jociind bells ! 
A father's heart exulting swells, 
A mother's arms embrace her boy, 
The heir is bom — ^ring out the joy, 
Each chiming bell ! 



Htul paaning bell I mv\ paHning b^ll I 
Had lioartfi boi*eaved will throb and swell ; 
King out a knell, Morno dear oue*« dead, 
The day ia oold, the spirit fled, 
King out the knell I 

Toll, slowly toll, sad funeral bell 1 
We bring tlie dead in earth to dwell- 
Ashes to ashes, d\ist to dust. 
We give till (lod Hhall call the Just ; 
Oease, tolling bell I 

Peal, peal ye loud, triumphant bells ) 
For victory peal — the tumult swells j 
Tlie reeling air is stunned and thrilled. 
Peal, loudly peal for thinisauds killed ! 
Bay, is It well 9 

pealing bells I pealing bells i 
With pity, grief, tuid horror swells 
My heai*t, when ])ealiug from afar 

1 hear tlie toosin bell of war. 

And carnage fell. 

iUng out, ring out ! warning bell I 
At morn upon the waters fell 
A blinding fog, ring out and tell 
Of danger near : they pass ; all's well ; 
Still sailing on. 
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O warning bell ! mute was thy tongue 
When o'er the dark waves wildly rung 
A crash — a shriek of wild despair ; 
Two vessels met, but one is there 
Alone, alone ! 

Placed on a rock, a warning bell, 
Rung out when ocean winds would swell, 
Warning the sailor from the rock, 
Where else his ship, with deadly shock, 
Would meet her doom. 

A warning voice, a warning bell, 
O'er life's tumultuous ocean swell. 
Peals high above the breakers' roar, 
" Turn, turn, or sink for evermore 
In gilt and gloom ! " 



THE COUSINS. 

LILY. 

TwA bonnie young lassies, fair cousins I ween, 
Nane brichter or bonnier ever were seen — 
Ane fair as a lily, ane ruddy an' broun, 
An the twa were the brag an' pride o' oor toun. 

But lily, fair Lily ! was counted the queen — 
As sharp as a needle, an' trig as a preen ; 
Her hair was sae gowden, her een were sae blue, 
Sae white an' sae sunny her bonnie brent broo. 

In a wee hoose she leev'd wi' her mither alane, 
A puir widow bodie, wha but her had nane 
To help her an' cheer her by nicht an' by day. 
For Lily was warkrife, tho' blithesome an' gay. 

And lily had wooers. The ane she lo'ed best 
Was Willie, the blacksmith, wha aften had press'd 
For a promise that she wad be his evermair. 
But mither she thocht him ower sweet to be fair. 

O, Lily ! tak' tent, it's no lang since ye saw 
The chiel', an' o' him ye ken naething ava — 
His een are. sae pawkie, his speech is sae fine, 
I'm wae since thou tauld me he sune wad be thine. 
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But Lily had promis'd, an' wadna withdraw 
The troth she had gi'en, an' the puir mither saw 
She wad loose her sweet bairn, for sune they were wed, 
An' far to the norlan' fair Lily was led. 

An' Willie to her was aye lovin' an' dear 
Till a baimie was bom in the end o' the year. 
An sune he grew thochtfu', but no the less kind, 
But Lily jalous'd he was troubled in mind. 

Three towmonds gaed by, an' she ne'er thocht them lang 
A.'e day she waa singing an' wkin' fu' thrang. 
Her baimie was trottin' aboot on the floor, 
Whan a woman cam' in an' steekit the door. 

Then oot spak' the stranger, " There needna be strife 
Atween us, for, ken ye, I'm Willie's true wife ; 
The proofs o' oor maniage I bear on my breast — 
Ye'U see them, an' that will set matters to rest." 

Syne oot frae her bosom some papers she drew. 
'^ Bead", lassie ! an' see, if my words binna true, 
Oor marriage certificate's valid an' fair, 
Wi' the minister's name an' the witnesses there. 

I cam' frae the border, it's there I was bred. 
There Willie he courted me, there we were wed ; 
Seven towmonds ha'e gane since he made me his wife ; 
It's four since we pcdrted in anger an' strife." 
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Whan Lily had read it, wi' sorrow an* shame 
She said in her heart, " It's mysel* IVe to blame. 
To mither's gude counsel I wadna gae heed, 
Aji' noo o' her counsel I'm sairlj in need. 

O, did she but ken o' this sorrowfu' day, 
Fu' weel I can guess what my mither wad say, 
" Come back to me, lassie ! a' s'all be forgi'en, 
Baith thee an' thy bairn s'all be welcome, I ween." 

An' then o' her claes, she made up a bit pack, 
Teuk bread in her pouch, an' her bairn on her back^ 
Set aff thro' the muirs at the tap o' her speed. 
Praying God to forgie an' help her in need. 

She wadeit the bumie, an' speel'd ower the stile, 
To wun the hie road she gade mony a mile. 
Then, sairly foifochten, an' maist like to drap, 
Sat doun on the grass wi' her balm on her lap. 

Whan she rase to her feet, an' leukit aroun. 
The baimie was sleepin', the sun was gaun doun, 
A lanely farm steadin' stude by the road side, 
An' there for the njlcht she gat welcome to bide. 

She tauld them the name o' the parish an' toun 
Whaur dwalt her ain mither, to her she was boune ; 
The wife said, " Puir Lassie ! it's thretty miles lang ; 
The road ye maun travel, if there ye wad gang. 
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But, God, to the shorn lambie, tempers the win — 
The place ye are seekin' he'll help ye to fin' ; 
But, wow ye'll be weary an' unco forfaim 
Wi' the bundle ye caiTy, forbye the bit bairn. 

« 

" A stout heart," said Lily, " befits a stay brae ; 
1*11 carry my burden as far as I may. 
An* shoud I be weary sair weary quo she. 
It's hame to my mither, it's hame I maun be." 

Her feet they were blister'd, her back like to break, 
The bairn on her shouthers, his arms roun' her neck ; 
But neist day, at gloamin', she wan to the toun. 
An' there at her mither's door-cheek she sat doun. 

It wasna that lang till the mither cam' oot ; 
Whan Lily she saw she grew white as a clout ; 
" O, hoo gat ye speerin's, an hoo did ye win 
To me, my dear lassie ? fye, come awa' in. 

Sae saftly she wash'd her puir Lily's sair feet, 
" Say naething my lass, till I get ye some meat," 
An' syne the wee callan she kin'ly teuk up, 
An' he sat on her knee an' drank o' her cup. 

" O, mither ! " said Lily, an' dichtit her een, 
" But you on the yirth I ha'e nae ither frien' ; 
An' as lang as we leeve, thegither we'll bide — 
O, dool on the day whan I gaed frae' your, side ! ' 
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Then tauld she her mither a' things that befel, 
But what cam* o* Willie she never heard tell ! 
Noo, the bairn B grown a man an' wurks for his mither, 
Wha says, " like her laddie there's no sio anither." 



BESSIE. 

An' noo I maun tell ye o' bricht Bessie Broun, 
Wi' her saft dimpled cheek sae rosy an* roun', 
Wi* hair like the blackbird, the licht o* her een 
Like the sweet dewy star o* the gloamin' I ween. 

The sang o* the lintie, that bigs in the biier. 
Was like the dear lassies, sae sweet an sae clear ; 
The smile was sae witching that play*d roun* her mou', 
The chiel*s were aye comin' fair Bessie to woo. 

Amang them was ane, whan he tirl'd the pin, 
That Bessie, saft blushin* wad bid to come in ; 
He soclit, she had gi*en him her young lovin* heart, 
An* ne*er had they dream*d that ere lang they maun part. 

She was couthie an' mensefu* in manner ; her mind, 
By muckle guid reading, was bricht an* refined ; 
An' aye to her knee the wee bairnies wad speel. 
An* a* the guid neebors they likit her weel. 

The day it was set whan she wad be a bride, 
An* Bessie was eident the braws to provide ; 
But wha disna ken that there*s mony a slip 
Has happen*d atween the fu* cup an* the lip. 
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A'e dreepin' hairst day slie was oot in the weei, 
An* gat a sair eanld, an' was laid aff her feet ; 
An' a' thro' the winter fa' sairlj she dwined^ 
Her young hopes were blichted, but she was resigned. 

The snawdrap an' crocus peep'd oot thro' the snaw, 
But Bessie, dear Bessie ! the blumes never saw ; . 
Her true lover, Geordie an' mither sae dear, 
Were a' that she wanted to see or to hear, 

Sair, sair was his hearty but hoo calm were his leuks 
Whan to her he was readin' the best o' a' beuks ; 
She leuk'd in his een whan she cou'dna weel speak^ 
For the rose o' the hectic was bricht on her cheek. 

She dee'd in his arms as he knelt by her side ; 
He ne'er wooed anither, or socht for a bride ; 
'^ Tho' noo she's gane frae me," he said in his heart. 
Again I s'all meet her, an' nevermair part." 



*i 



FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR 1863. 

Farewell, old year, <* the boumo" is near, 
" Whence traveller ne'er returneth" — 

Passing away from time for aye, 
Thy life-light faintly bumeth. 

Farewell, old year, dark shapes of fear. 

Grim spectres pale and gory 

FlittiTig around, with moaning sound. 
Tell us thy sad war story. 

Fai'ewell, old year, we do not fear 

Republic* or Imperial f — 
If war inclined, they both shall find 

We're rather tough material. 

Farewell, old year, thy past career 
Hath given both gloom and gladness ; 

Thou gave us peace, but no decrease 
In human crime and madness. 

* Amorioon Ropublio. t Fronoh Emporor. 
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Farewell, old year, the pall and bier 

Thou saw us oft attending, 
And heard oftimes the merry chimes 

Of birth and wedlock blending. 

Farewell, old year, a voice we hear. 

How solemnly it falleth — 
*^ All flesh is grass," prepare to pass, 

Ere long the Master calleth ! 

Farewell, old year, thy knell we hear 
Through Time's dark arches sounding ; 

Wrapt in thy shroud, a dense, dark cloud 
Thy solemn bier surrounding. 

Farewell, old year, we still have cheer, 
Though tinged with doubt and sorrow ; 

We leare thy urn and gladly turn 
To give new year, good morrow. 



VERSKa. 

t)MH01lll*TIVN OK AN RaAI.Y WaI.K IN THN LAtTMH HNf) or At«H(l, IdttO 

TitR bllilio voieo o' Mpriiig Un^ottgk Uio woiKllau'ii whm 

ringin* ; 
FniiO luir lu^Ht *mang tlio gowiwi tho laveix>ok waii 

Hpringiu'; 
Tlui bi*ooxQ wtui iimW]i, l)\tt tho biirnin wtiN Mlttgirt*, 
And oloar blabii o' (low fma ilk groou bhuUt wtuH) hingin*. 

Tho hair wan jiuHt Motuidiii* awa' to hor hUr - 
Sho had luunuhM at tho ooni till Nho wantit na mair ; 
Tho oraws woro attUHn'i for tho tnoruing wiiM fair, 
Liko tho roar o* tlio linn oam' thoir mouu* on tho air. 

'ilio rod-lippit gowau had olonod hor Nweot inou\ 
Hut tho oup o' tho primroMo wiui lippin' wi* dow ; 
Atv' tho hy'ointh had kaim'd oot hor rlnglotn o' bhio, 
Till tho doll, 0* thoir fi*agrauoo au' boauty wan fu\ 

Wi* a half-opon o'o tho young nun loukit oot 
Owor tho hill tapH, to moo whi^t tho warl' wan aboot \ 
An* tho cook on hits buglo fu' lo\idly did toot, 
Warning a* to thoir *Marg/' baith tho man an' tho bnito. 

An' Uko lano Htar that hingN on tho o'o bi*oo (/ mom 
(irow palo, f(n* young day hor brioht tniHMOM had dhoru ; 
An' ayo hIio grow palor, till, dim on' forlorn, 
Sho Mank in tho rod oloudH that herald tho morn. 
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Then a ricH gowden stream frae tbe fountain o' licht 
Gnsh'd oot, — ^an' the mists that had happit the nicht 
Row'd up frae the glen's, an* were sune oot o' sicht^ 
An' the green yirth lay smilin' sae lown an' sae bricht. 

Up the heather-clad hill to the big boulder-stane, 

Whaur aft in my rambles a rest I hae ta'en, 

I sat mysel' doon on't, to leuk a' my lane 

On the Ian' whaur frae baimhood to age I had gane. 

O ! dear to my heart, an' fu' sweet to my e'en, 

My ain Caledonia ! aye thou hast been — 

Nae Ian' I hae read o', or heard o', or seen, 

Has thy wit> an' thy worth, an' thy courage, I ween. 

Thy peat-fires are lunting', — hoo fragrant the smell 
This bab o' the heather an' bonnie bluo-bell — 
This twig o' green birk — O, I canna weel tell 
Hoo the sicht an' the scent gars my fu' bosom swell ! 

Thy laigh-theekit biggins, whaur aft the sweet psalm 
Is heard in the e'enin's sae holy an' calm ; 
On the leal Scottish heart it fa's like saft balm, 
The lown voice o' prayer, the soun' o' the psalm. 

Noo, " I'm wearin' awa' to the Ian' o' the leal ;" 
But lang as I dow to th^e boulder 111 speel. 
To see spread afore me the Ian' I lo'e weel. 
An' will lo'e till I leave't for "the Ian' o' the leal." 



"PET MARJORIE."* 

Sweet Pet \ mich pets are far and few — 
A floweret balmed with spirit dew — 
With beauteous tints of heavomly hue — 
A lovely soul, bright, fond, and truo, 

The poet's pet and pearl. 
Descending from her native skies, 
Alas ! how soon again to rise 
An angel in an infant's guise. 
She stormed all hearts with sweet surprise — 

The rarely gifted girl. 

And Genius, at her childish shrine. 
Admiring stood, and traced each line 
Of thought that o'er her features fine 
Would come and go, like cloud and shine 

In smiling April weather. 
When fancy's fires were burning low, 
And bright ideas mustered slow, 
Then Pet's small hand in Scott's would glow — 
His plaidie round the lamb he'd throw. 

And wrap them close together. 

* " Pet Maijorie," a little book just brought out by an Edinburgh 
Publisher. 
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The baby poet-rwond'rous child — 

Who rhymed, and wrote, and sung, and smiled, 

Her sweet conceits and fancies wild 

She quaintly strung, and duly filed 

In her most unique journal. 
Short space was she to earth confined, 
For matter was too weak for mip<2 ; 
No earthly tie her soul could bind; 
She soared to miBg^^ with her kind 

Beyond our sphere diurnal. 

Mysterious questions we might ask — 
Was it in human love to bask — 
Work out some heaven-commissioned task, 
Then lay aside her mortal mask, 

ihe spiritual assuming? 
We may not ask, but this we know — 
The stings of guilt, the pangs of woe. 
The blush of shame, shall never glow 
On cheeks where Heaven's own roses blow 

For ever fresh and blooming. 



CALEDONIA. 

TuY uamo, Oalodonia ! Quoou of tho North ! 
On my wild hwp U thrilling-— I uing of thy worth; 
Though fedmpla tho molody, lofty thy nanus 
Thy virtuoH, tliy valour, tliy loarning, iu\d famo. 

Though Rterilo thy Hoil tuid inolemont thy olinio - 
On thy dark hilla of nuHt, in tho far olden time- 
On thy Htorm-beaten ialettii wild, banxni, and lonts 
Tht) twin Rtaiti of learning and liberty tdton^. 

Tlie badge of the oonqueinu' thou never hmi worn ; 
Thy red lion-banner hath ever been borne 
In war by tho liand of tlio fi*ee ai^d the bravo, 
The patriot, the hero, l)nt never the slave. 



ny 
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Like a rook in the ooeiu), thou often haHt braved 
High tidoH of invaiiion, wild ttnnpoHtH that raved. 
And rolled in hoarse thunder the waves on thy fonn, 
Oft drenehed by the spray, not o'erUu'own in the 
storm. 
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When o*er the blue Grampians, majestic and hoai*, 

The eagles of Rome sought in triumph to soar, 

They were struck in their flight by the fierce moun- 

tain-^me. 
Thy own Caledonians, stalwart and stem. 

Of "Wallace, the deathless, what need I to tell 1 
He fought for and saved thee — by traitors he fell ; 
Of Bruce, who made England's fair daughters to mouiii, 
For brothers and sires slain at red Bannockbum. 

When dark persecution, relentless and stem, 
Like water poured out on the heather and fern, 
On the hill and the woodland, the glen and the cave, 
The blood of thy martyrs, the pious and brave; 

Then the sword of the covenant leaped from its sheath, 
And they vowed to contend, even to torture and death. 
For truth and for conscience, nor once lay it down, 
Till the tyrant was 'reft of his kingdom and crown. 

My loved Caledonia ! still in the van. 
For the faith of the Christian, the rights of the man, 
Thy sons have been found, they have blazoned thy name, 
And placed it on high in the temple of fame. 

In the field, in the council, in science and art. 
With valour, with wisdom, and genius, thy part 
Thou actest; and earth has no kingdom or clime, 
Where thy sons do not further the promised good time. 
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On the glories we gase that enoirole thy name, 
But dark olouds, impregnate with sorrow and shame, 
Are lowVing above thee, and threaten to shed 
A deluge of ruin and woo on thy head. 

No foreign invader descends on thy shoi\% 
Dane, Boman, and Saxon oppress thee no more; 
The sword of tlie tyrant now sleeps in the slieath ; 
Ah I the foe is within that consumes thee to death. 

Awake I Caledonia I wake ! O awake ! 
Arm ! arm for tlie combat ! thy life is at stake ! 
At the name of the foe do not falter or shriuk- 
'Tia the spirit of evil incarnate in drink. 



ON THE DEATH OP A 

HIGHLY GIFTED AND PRECOCIOUS CHILD, 

Who died at thb aos of Six Tbabs and Two Mokths. 

Too fair, too pale, too pure and wise 
For earth, she early sought the skies ; 
Her fair broad brow and hazel eyes, 
Instinct with genius, ever rise 

On Memory's mournful eye. 
Oh ! gifted child of love and song, 
Could prayers and tears thy stay prolong, 
How had they flowed ! The angel throng 
Bore on their wings, with joy and song, 

Our darling to the sky. 

Fair star ! at thy terrestrial birth 
I hailed thee — ^watched thy course on earth ; 
Grave were thy joys, and quiet thy mirth — 
The radiant orb, soon lost to earth, 

Is shining high in heaven. 
Thy earthly home a rural cot 
With roses draped, with many a plot 
Of flowers — earth holds no lovelier spot — 
All, all remain, but thou art not. 

For thou wert lent, not given. 
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Tl\^ roses of two summers shed 
Tlieir fragrant petals on her head, 
When on the green and daised bed, 
With wilding flowers and toys bespread, 

The child was set to play. 
A silver birch leaned o'er the gix)und, 
And there, dear Dora, I have found, 
A long soft band her waist enwound, 
And to the tender sapling bound, 

That so she might not stray. 



And there, for hours each summer day, 
The hermit babe would sing and play 
Alone with Nature, pleased and gay, 
For strangers seldom came that way. 

And playmates she had none. 
Oft to her father's knee she went 
When he would read, with ear intent. 
And speaking eye, where thought was blent. 
With feeling deep, that found a vent 

When she was all alone. 



Like warbling linnet's song would flow 
Her silver tones, soft, sweet, and low ; 
All beauteous things she seemed to know — 
Her sobs would rise, her teai*s would flow 
At piteous song or tale. 
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How pale, how spiritual and sweet 
The smiling face that wont to greet 
Me through the pane, then run to meet, 
And fill my hand with cowslips sweet, 
And lilies of the vale. 

Then to her own dear flow'ry nook, 
Beneath the birch, our way we took ; 
Some favourite poem from the book 
She held — ^would read with sparkling look. 

And curious, quaint comment. 
Six summers had their roses shed 
(Jpon the infant poet's head, 
When on her white and death cold bed 
A withered rose lay Dora — dead : 

Heaven took what it had lent. 



MAY, 1864. 

Now o'er the laughing meadows, 

Throned on her dewy ear, 
Queenly May comes with her train, 

From southern climes afar, 
To seek her woodland palace, 

Where thousand minstrels swell 
The choral hymn that hails her 

In forest, copse, and dell. 

Sweetly tinged with sapphire hue 

Is spread a carpet fair ; 
Down by Luggie's fairy stream, 

The hyacinth beds are there, 
Golden cups and crimson bells 

Wave o*er the margin green. 
Blossomed thorn and birch perfume 

The palace of the Queen. 

Pinky buds on scented brier 

Their dewy lips unclose ; 
Fair sidtana of the dell. 

The blushing wilding rose ; 
Mossy cushions swell around, 

With sorrel pearls gleaming ; 
The honeysuckle clasps the rock, 

With flowery tendrils streaming. 
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Meadows sweet, whose golden hair 

Sheds out a rich perfume, 
Stately foxglove, reaiing high 

A tower of purple bloom. 
Gazing with her soft blue eye 

On the dancing waters, 
See the sweet forget-me-not, 

Beloved of beauty's daughters. 

Hark the blackbird's didcet notes, 

Thrush and linnet singing ; 
Hark that maiden's melting lay, 

Answering echoes ringing ; 
Waking up the sleeping trees, 

Whispering to the flowers, 
The breeze salutes, with kisses soft, 

The blossoms on the bowers. 

Queen of flowers, of love, and song, 

How sweet with thee to dwell. 
And linger by the fairy stream 

Jn Luggie's lovely dell. 
Sweeter, purer bliss was mine 

When last the dell I trode, 
I looked on Nature, " looking up, 

Through her, to Nature's God." 



JUNE, 1864. 

Why darkly veiled, like mourning bride, 
Com'st thou, sweet June ? — ^Why dost thou hide 
Thy glowing charms and lustrous eyes 
Beneath a cloudy, cold disguise, 

Fair Nature's bosom chilling? 
Thy sister, May, gave promise fair 
Of golden sunshine, balmy air : 
She, rich in thousand floral charms. 
Drooped, languished, in thy cruel arms. 

Thy cold embraces killing. 

Sweet song-birds ! ye who watched and sung 
Beside the cradle of your young. 
In bush or bough, oh ! oft unfold 
Your wings, to shield from cruel cold 

Your downy, callow treasure. 
The thorn is white with odorous blossom, 
The water-lily on the bosom 
Of the lone sleeping lake reposes. 
The briery banks are starred with roses — 

Why frownest thou on our pleasures. 
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The bushing music of the breeze. 
That sings to sleep the nodding trees, 
On fruit, and flower, with bitter breath. 
Sheds nightly down the chills of death, 

I mourn, ye things of beauty ! 
Oh, leafy, flowVy, balmy June ! 
The poet's lyre is out of tune. 
The strings are sullen, damp, and chill, 
The song can neither charm nor thrill. 

Till thou fulfillest thy duty. 

Oh, cast aside thy veil of gloom ; 
Come forth in splendour, beauty, bloom ; 
Fair bride of summer, blushing, smiling. 
With sun-bright eyes our fears beguiling — 

Come jewelled, robed and crowned. 
Nature, be thou my muse — inspire 
My song : and though at times my lyre 
Hath thrilled to notes of woe and war, 
An inspiration dearer far 

In Nature I have found. 



SPIRIT-RAPPING. 

Lines inscribed to the new Professor of Spiritual Rapoloot, 

Glasgow, 1864. 

Hast thou abjured the worship of old Mammon, 

To offer incense at the shrine of Gammon, 

" To call up spirits from the vasty deep," 

And deftly set them playing at bo-peep 1 

And having leam'd that souls are fond of dancing, 

Mak'st tables shake their legs and fall to prancing ; 

The accordion plays, and dance and music swell, 

" And all goes merry as a marriage bell." 

Most sage professor, you do not believe 

In what you wish weak mortals to receive ; 

For did you know that spirits were about. 

You would not put the gas or candle out, 

And frighten screaming girls out of their wits. 

Fainting and struggling in hysteric fits. 

That renegade, the titled priest of Natal, 

Gives out no dogma to the truth more fatal, 

Even Scripture truth, than that you say is true — 

The spirits of the dead called back by you ? 

impious — nonsensical — absurd 

Your spirit-rapping dodge is, 'pon my word ; 
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And then, so weak the questions and replies. 

Just silly twaddle or mischieyous lies, 

Quite unbecoming in a prudent ghost, 

Who never tells if he is blest or lost. 

Ask some scorch'd female's soul, at my desire. 

How many crinolines are yet to fire. 

And if Eugenie will reduce her hoops, 

Tn mercy to her suicidal dupes ? 

Call up the captain's ghost (O tale of pity). 

He of the vanished steamer, Glasgow City; 

Ask where she lies who went but never came ? 

Met she her fate by storm, by ice, or flame ? 

There's many a ghost that could a tale unfold ; 

A friendly voice cries out, You'd better hold ; 

For spiritrrappers can so well dispense 

With Scripture, reason, truth, and common sense. 

Till '' heayen peeps througb the blanket of the dark " 

That veib their minds, you're sure to lose your mark, 

When to the land of souls they really come, 

Its stem realities will strike them dumb. 

Let this suffice — guard your own spirit well, 

The secret soon you'll know you may not tell. 



A BALLAD OF MEMORIE. 

Nae mair, alas ! nae mair I'll see 

Young momin's gowden haii* 
Spread owre the lift — the dawnin' sheen 

O' simmer momin' fair ! 
Nae mair the heathery knowe I'll speel, 

An' see the sunbeams glancin', 
Like fire-flauchts owre the loch's lane breast, 

Owre whilk the breeze is dancin' 1 



Nae mair I'll wanner owre the braes, 

Or thro' the birken shaw, 
An' pu' the wild-wud flowers amang 

Thy lanely glens, Roseha' ! 
Hoo white the haw', hoo red the rose, 

Hoo blue the hy'cinth bell, 
Whaur fairy thim'les woo fche bees 

In Tenach's breken dell ? 

E 
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Nae mair whan hinnysuckle hings 

Her garlands on the trees, 
And hinny breath o' heather bells 

Comes glaffin on the breeze ; 
Nor whan the burstin' birken buds, 

And sweetljHScented brier, 
ore out their sweets, nae power they ha*e 

My dowie heart to cheer. 



Nae mair Fll hear the " cushie doo," 

Wr voice o' tender wailin', 
Pour out her plaint; nor laverock's sang, 

Up 'mang the white clouds sailin' ; 
The lappin' waves that kiss the shore. 

The music o' the streams, 
The roarin' o' the linn nae mair 

I'll hear but in my dream& 



Whan a* the house are gane to sleep 

I sit my leefu'-lane. 
An' muse tiU fancy streaks her .mig. 

An' I am young again. 
Again I wanner thro' the wuds. 

Again I seem to sing 
Some waefu' auld warld ballant strain, 

Till a' the echoes ring. 
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Again the snaw-white Hoolets wing 

Out owre my held is flaffin, 
Whan frae her nest 'mang Calder Craigs 

I fley*t her wi' my daffin ; 
An' keekin in the mavis' nest 
• O' naked scuddies fu*, 
I feed wi' moolins oot my pouch 

Ilk gapin' hungry mou'. 



Again I wanner owre the lea, 

" An' pu' the gowans fine ; 
Again I paidle in the bum," 

But, oh ! it's lang-sin-syne ! 
Again your faces blithe I see. 

Your gladsome voices hear — 
Friens o' my youth — ^a' gane, a' gane I 

An' I sit blinlins here. 



The star o' memory lichts the past ; 

But there's a licht abune. 
To cheer the darkness o' a life 

That maun be endit sune. 
An' aft 1 think the gowden mom. 

The purple gloamin' fa', 
Will shine as biicht, and fa' as saft. 

Whan I hae gane awa'. 



A MEMORY. 

VKBSB8 OW THE CALOER IN ITS COUIWE BY ST. EVOCH'A, BMEHALL, ftC. 

Lone Calder ! sweet Calder ! beloved of my youth ! 
When Nature I worshipped with fervour and truth, 
Sweet memories float like a beautiful dream 
O'er thy musical woodlands and murmuring stream. 

'Tis sixty long years since ; and now as I range 
Thy flower-spangled margin — alas, for the change ! 
My youthful companions — ah 1 where have ye fled 1 
Sweet, sad voices whisper, They sleep with the dead. 

Bright golden-haired Bella, dear delicate Ann, 
And warm-hearted Jessie, how swiftly ye ran 
Down the dell of the hyacinth your cousin to meet. 
And guide through the Calder her small shrinking feetl 

Then o'er thy green holms we went bounding along, 
And woke up the echoes with laughter and song ; 
With freedom and sunshine, with birds and with flowers, 
And young hearts all joyous — ^how swift sped the hours ! 
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Dear Jessie, thou only of all the blithe train 

Art left ; shall I ever behold thee again 1 

Thy pale gentle mother went early to rest, 

And her dear ones soon followed to sleep on her breast. 

Sweet sylvan ! St. Enoch's fond mem'ry recalls 
Sweet Yoices, fair faces, that dwelt in thy halls — 
'Tis long since they left, and the stranger possessed 
The home of their fathers — the dearest, the best. 

From thy desolate chambers, Oh lonely Rosehall ! 
The dwellers have vanished — <Hhe steed from the stall; ** 
The hearts that have loved fchee and owned thee are dust, 
And thy chill halls are tarnished with milldew and rust. 

Though garlands of poesy entwine not thy brow, 
Nor bard in soft numbers thy charms will avow ; 
Yet, Calder, a muse that is nameless will bring 
A song that is nameless thy beauties to sing. 



OOR LOCATION. 

A HUNNER funnels bleezin*, reekin', 
Coal an' ironstane charrin*, smeekin' ; 
Navvies, miners, keepers, fillers, 
Puddlers, rollers, ii-on millers ; 
Reestit, reekit, raggit laddies, 
Firemen, enginemen, an* paddies ; 
Boatmen, banksmen, rough an' rattlin', 
'Bout the wecht wi* colliers battlin', 
Sweatin', swearin', fechtin', drinkin' ; 
Change-house bells an' gill-stoups clinkin' ; 
Police — ^ready men and will in* — 
Aye at han* whan stoups are fillin' ; 
Clerks an' counter-loupers plenty, 
Wi' trim moustache and whiskers dainty — 
Chaps that winna staun at trifles ! 
Min' ye, they can han'le rifles ! 

'Bout the wives in oor location — 
An' the lassies' botheration — 
Some are decent, some are dandies, 
An' a gey wheen drucken randies ; 
Aye to neebors houses sailin', 
Greetin' bairns ahint them trailing', 
Gaun for nouther bread nor butter, 
Juist to drink an' rin the cutter ! 
O the dreadf u' curse o' drinkin ' ! — 
Men are ill, but, to my thinkin ', 
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Leukin' through the drucken fock, 

There's a Jenny for ilk Jock. 

Oh the dool an' desolation, 

An' the havock in the nation 

Wrocht by dirty, drucken wives ! 

Oh hoo mony baimies lives 

Lost ilk year through their neglec ' ! 

like a millstane roun' the neck 

O' the strugglin', toilin' masses 

King drucken wives an' wanton lassies. 

To see sae mony unwed mithers 

Is sure a shame that taps a' ithers. 

An' noo Tm fairly set argaun ; 
On baith the whisky-shop and pawn 
I'll speak my min' — ^and what for no ? 
Frae whence cums misery, want, an' wo. 
The ruin, crime, disgrace, an' shame 
That quenches a' the lichts o' hame 1 
Ye needna speer, the feck ot's drawn 
Oot o' the change-hoose an' the pawn. 

Sin an' Death, as poets tell, 
On ilk side the doors o' hell 
Wait to ha'rl mortals in — 
Death gets a' that's catcht by sin : 
There are doors where Death an' Sin 
Draw their tens o' thoosan's in ; 
Thick an' thrang we see them gaun, 
First the dram-shop, then the pawn ; 
Owre a' kin's o' ruination, 
Drink's the King in oor location ! 



C>' 'E LCiCATItfS. 
A B"^VEi. niimf~:»' iii«3a.'. rwiiii'. 
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LINES. 

Written for the Fibst Annivebsabt Banquet op a nbwlt-foemed 
BuBNs' Club in Manchestbb. 25th January, 1869. 

High bard of Scotia, brightest son of soDg, 

Who boldly swept his master hand along 

The golden strings of Caledonia's Ijre, 

And poured in magic strains and words of fire 

The witching song of love ; its hopes and fears 

Of love in death, embalmed with burning tears. 

Of blooming Nature in her flow'ry prime ; 

Of pathos deep, and sentiment sublime, 

Of humour quaint, and wit's keen lightning glance ; 

The midnight's or^es of the witches dance ; 

The song of Saturday's sweet evening rest, 

Dear to the cottar, eve of Sabbath blest 

No sweeter music poets hand hath wrung 

From Scotia's lyre — no son of genius sung 

In loftier strains — ^no patriot's battle cry 

Like his can nerve the arm when foes are nigh. 

But time forbids that we should longer dwell 

On themes that thrill the heart, the bosom swelL 

The name, the tuneful fame of Robert Bums, 

Still to the "aul* clay biggin" memory turns. 

Where Scotia's genius, robed, in tartan screen. 

In vision'd beauty, by the bard was seen, 
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Binding upon his brow tho holly wreath 

That crown'd him king of song in life and death. 

We hail with joy and pride his natal day; 
Our votive offerings on his shrine we lay, 
And pay with honours meet and high regard 
The homage due to Scotia's deathless bard. 
Beem'd not his sire, nor mother faint and worn, 
That to their arms that wild and wintry mom 
A child of genius, heir of song and fame, 
Was given. The halo circling round him name 
Still broader, brighter grows; within its Hght 
In bonds of brotherhood we meet to-night, 
And hail with glowing hearts, with song and mirth, 
The day's return that saw the poet's birth. 
Not now as " Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled" 
Long laid to rest on freedom's gory bed — 
Not, as of yore, in battle's fierce turmoil : 
We meet as brothers on fair England's soil, 
And here with clasping hands and hearts unite, 
While mingling roimd the festive board to-night, 
To hail the infant year, for then returns 
The day we bless — The natal day of Bums. 



MOTHER AND CHILD. 

O OOKE, little Marjy tbe woods are in tune 
With the birds and the breezes of bright sunny June, 
For the brook in the woodland to-day we are bound, 
With green leaves above us and blossoms around 

To chase the swift minow, and plash in the stream. 
Pick sorrel and flowers on its margin that gleam. 
And weave with gi'een rushes a coronet fisdr 
To crown thy white brow and thy long, shining hair. 

Now warble thy wood-notes, sweet bird of my heart, 
All Nature rejoioes, and thou must take part 
In her hymn*d adorations, and raise thy soft eyes 
To thy £Either who dwells in yon blue shining skies. 

How lovely the mingling of leaflet and flower • 
How sweet the wild music in woodland and bower ! 
More lovely the gaze of thy worshipping eyes, 
And sweeter to heaven shall thine anthem arise. 

On this soft, mossy bank, where a queen might recline. 
Where wild rose and hawthorn their branches entwine. 
Come seat thee, and listen the song of the thrush 
While tbe breeze rocks his young in their green cradle 
bush. 

Be grateful, dear Mary ; what blessings are thine ! — 
Kind parents on earth, and a Father divine, 
Hie beauties of Nature, the riches of grace, 
Hie kingdom of heaven, and the light of His fiice. 



SONG— THE COUTfflE AULD MAN. 

Wi* a blush, an' a glint o* true love frae her e'e, 
Her bonnie white haunie, sae saft an' sae wee, 
A' tremelin' she laid in my braid, waukit loof : " 
" Fm your's, John, for ever — ^tak that for the proof." 

My heart it gaed duntin' ; Oh funeuch and fain 
Was I whan I ca'd the dear lassie mj ain ; 
An* the saft haun I chirted, and pree'd the wee mou' 
Sae rosy an* rich wi' luve's sweet honey-dew. 

The auld wife consented, the auld man an' a' 
To gie me their dochter, an' blest was my fa' ; 
Tho' my luve an' their blessin' was a' the bride's gear^ 
We've throught weel an' thriven this mony a year. 

•We hae a bit mailin' wi' whilk we can fen, 

We've sax bonnie bairns grown to women an' men ; 

My lassies are winsome, an' warkrife, an' douce, 

An' my callan's, *^ gude-sain" them, are stoops o' the house. 

An' noo the white haunie is nmkled an' lean. 
An' dim is the licbt in the luve-glintin' een. 
An' the rich rosy lips noo are wallow't an' wan, 
But the' re aye juist as sweet to the couthie auld man. 



OLD MEMORIES. 

Bright flashes of sunshine — sweet snatches of song — 
Warm gushings of kindness, come thrilling along 
The chords of old memories, melting the tone. 
And sweet the weird voices of years that are gone. 

I hear the brisk hum of the dear spinning-wheel ; 
Again, the kind hand of Old Granny I feel 
As she strokes down my hair, singing soft, as I stood 
By her side, the "Blaeberries" or "Babes of the Wood." 

I see my dear village — it basks in the sun — 
And the barefooted children that tumble and run 
On the pathway; the rattle of looms, and the song 
Of the weaver, that sounded the summer day long. 

Again, a gay party of youngsters I meet 
Dressed out in their best, two and two on the sti-eet ; 
'Tis a large penny wedding — the fiddler before 
Plays gaily 'midst firing and merry uproar. 
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On the Sovereign's birth-day every cot was a bower ; 
The birch wore its greenest, the broom was in flower ; 
Each window was dressed with its neighbour to match. 
And the wealth of the woodlands hung low from the 
thatch. 

Then Wilkies,"* shoulder high, through the villa^ was 

borne 
By the boys with sound of the whistle and horn, 
With a tin pail for drum ; on the old beechen tree 
They hanged, and then burned, the old scarecrow with 

glee. 

Again, my flower treasures I see in their prime : 
Nancy-pretty, Sweet Willy, white lillies and thyme, 
Appleringy and spearmint— the old folk's delight— 
With bachelor's buttons both yellow and white. 

The old churchyard often I wander around — 
Oft pausing to stoop o'er a lone grassy mound ; 
The dear ones who left me are waiting below, 
Nor long will I tarry — 'tis time I should go. 

No gay garden roses plant ye on my grave— 
A briar from the banks of sweet Calder I crave. 
With its flush of wild roses to curtain my bed. 
Where the robin a requiem will sing o'er my head. 

* John Wilkes, a demagogue M.P. in the reign of George III. 



SPRING SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Singing, skipping, shaking back 

Cfurls of gold, or brown, or black. 

From soft cheeks and laughing eyes — 

Careless, gay as butterflies — 

Comes a fair and girlish band 

Bearing flowers in lap and hand ; 

Golden Coltsfoot, primrose pale, 

Hyacinth's from woody vale ; 

Yellow willow buds that smell 

Of the wild bee's honeyed cell ; 

Daisies, dandelion's strung. 

Round each neck and bosom hung. 

Sweet and swift run childhood's hours, 

Spent with streams, and trees, and flowers ; 

One leads on a prattling brother. 

Baby sister bears another. 

Oft resigned to willing arms — 

Girls still doat on infant charms ; 

How they hug and kiss her, crowing 

Babe, with health and beauty glowing ! 

Your sweet voices, dear wee lassies. 

O'er my heai*t Hke music passes ; 
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Bonnetless and barefoot dancing, 

On your homeward path advancing. 

Ah, your homes ! your state is lowly, 

But your mission high and holy 

Shall be in the future, when, 

Mother's ye of future men, 

Wield a power within the nation, 

In the work of education, 

Which priests and sages. Peers and Commons, 

Cannot wield — that power is woman's. 

'Tis not meetings, speeches, grants, 

Laying bare the crimes and wants 

Of your juvenile offenders ; 

But the fact experience tenders, 

That the power above all others 

Youth to train is this — ^good mothers. 



AULD scotlan; 

At the Latino of the Fouhdation Stone or the Wallace 
Monument at Stirling, 1861. 

AuLD Scotlan's hert an' baith her lugs were dirlin' 
Whan thun'erin* waves o' soun' gade rowin', swirlin' 
Aroun' the Abbey Craig o' auld grey Stirling, 
Frae hunner' music ban's and bag-pipes skirlin.' 



Oh ! blithe was she to see her buirdly callans 
In tens o' thoosans pourin' frae their dwallin's, 
Baith Dukes and Lords, an' mony trades an' callin'i 
Oh ! prood was she, an' big her fu' hert swajlin's. 



Wi' cheers the verra lift amaist was riven, 
Frae momin's "drumlie-broo " the clouds were driven; 
The sun' cam' lauchin' oot — sair had he striven 
To see us frae the twal-oors hight o' heaven. 

An' sic a sicht his e'e o' fire neer saw, 

Cam' Kirk, cam' State, cam "Army, Physic, Law," 

Leddies an' lasses, bonny burdies a', 

An mony gawsy wives, baith braid an' braw. 
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The lowe o' freedom burns sae bet an' clear 

In Scotlan's bert this mony bunner year, 

That, Bpite o' traitor Scot or Southern jeer, 

To Wallace name this tower p' strength she'll rear. 

An' by bis treacherous doom, wbilk aye she'll momey 
An' by the Bruce, an' by red Bannockbum — 
To your immortal memories she will turn 
For ever — ^Wallace, Bruce, an' Bannockbum. 



THE PEER AND THE PAUPER. 

OONTBABTSD 8CZNB8 rEOM BKAL UFB. 

SCENE I. — MABBIAOE OF SIR B. PEEL WITH LADY E. HAT. 

See yonder gorgeous fane, its doors expand, 

Throng'd with the rank, wealth, beauty of the land ; 

And high-bom bridesmaids, with a beauteous bride, 

Are there, the titled bridegroom by her side. 

And diamonds flash, and white plumes wave between, 

And lustrous silks, and robes of satin sheen. 

And snowy clouds of richest, rarest lace 

Float round rare forms of loveliness and grace. 

Earl and Countess, lord and lady fair, 

Wait at the altar the hymeneal pair. 

The TOWS are spoken, and a husband's kiss 

Has sealed the pledge of wedded love and bliss — 

And kisses, blessings, smiles on every side. 

Are showered upon the fair and noble bride. 

She, blushing, tearful as a dewy rose, 

Leans on the arm beloved as forth she goes 

To mount her gilded chariot, swift away 

For home, and love whirls on the cortege gay. 

Ah happy bride ! though now to thee is given 

Earth's best and brightest ; at the throne of heaven 

The meanest female of the human race 

Shall occupy with thee an equal place. 
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SCENE II. — ^THE INCIDENT IS TAKEN FROM '< HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS." 

'Tis night in London — dimly gleam the lamps 

Through murky fogs and chilly, drizzling damps ; 

Tenacious mud overspreads the slimy street, 

And clogs the walker's slow exploring feet. 

But *tis not time, nor place, nor scene, nor hour, 

Can damp the soul that owns sweet Pity's power. 

Nor bid from scenes of want and woe depart, 

Nor freeze the founts of love that warm the heart. 

Go on, large-hearted Son of Genius, go ! 

Look till thy heart is pained, thine eyes overflow. 

Oh ! 'tis a sight to sicken and appal, 

Crouched on the miry stones, against the wall 

Of yon dark pile, five huddled masses lean. 

But sight, nor sound, nor form of life is seen. 

Lift up the shrouding rags— a female face 

Is seen ; there human feeling leaves no trace ; 

A dreary blank is o'er the features spread — 

The very sense of want and pain is dead ; 

Excess of misery all her powers hath numbed, 

And 'neath the crushing load she hath succumbed ; 

And who, and what art thou 1 and who are those 

That round thee crouch in torpor — ^not repose 1 

With feeble voice she spoke, and eyes half-closed : 

I know them not, save that we were exposed 

Three wintry nights — back from the workhouse driven — 

Like things accursed of men, and lost to heaven ! 
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Know'st thou the farthest twam— with arms entwined 
like broken images — their heads reclined 
Each on the other ? Sisters yoang, thej say, 
To Destitution's darkest ills a pi^ey. 
And who the next ? She from the country came. 
And found no choice of life but want or shame. 
Dickens, thy graphic pencil paints with power 
The crimes, the follies, and the woes that lower 
And taint our moral atmosphere ; still lend 
Thy potent aid — be still the outcast's friend ! 



THE MOTHER AT HOME. 

A VOICE deep and solemn is sounding abroad ; 
Oh mothers of Britain ! each humble abode 
Should echo the burden with which it is fraught — 
Our children, they must be instructed and taught 

Oh mothers of Scotland ! I call you by name, 

I bid you arise and rescue your fair fame ; 

Let your eyes trickle down like a fountain of tears, 

For young ones nieglected through crime-shrouded years. 

Oh poor peasant mother— ^h working man's wife ! 
Your child's food and clothing, his health and his life 
Should be toiled for, and cared for, as only a part 
Of your duty ; Oh culture his mind and his heart ! 

Your cares are full many, your leisure is small. 
But the souls of your babes are more precious than all ; 
While you toil with your hands you should watch, teach. 
For where there's a will there is ever a way ! [and pray, 

Oh mothers ! your prayers, instnictions, and rules. 
With the voice of the teacher, and lore of the schools, 
Should eter be joined, and, when faithfully given. 
You may hope, you may trust, in the blessing of heaven. 



SWEET MAY MORN. 

'Tis sweet May mom ; wake, drowsy girls ! 
Come ere the sun has stolen the pearls — 
The dewy pearls — that glisten sheen 
On May's soft lap, and mantle green. 
Come bare-foot, come, each little lass 
With crystal dew 'mong flowery grass 
Bathe hands and feet, till all aglow, 
And gaily o'er your shoulders throw 
The shining drops, with dew-filled palm, 
Lave cheek and brow, 'tis Beauty's balm. 

Hail, sweet May mom ? from tree and bush 
The piping blackbird, singing thrush, 
The lark, whose joyous carol loud 
Rings from the dewy vernal cloud ; 
The cooing dove, the cawing rook, 
The skimmers of the lake and brook, 
Spring's sweetest voice — her own cuckoo — 
A tuneful homage, loving true, 
Are tendering at thy flowery throne. 
In many a sweetly varied tone. 
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See, girls ! the day advances, come 
light tripping o'er the daisies home, 
Akeadj is the cottage board 
With creamy bowels of May-milk stored ; 
Rich foaming jugs — ^but not of ale- 
Warm, fragrant, from the milk-maid's pail, 
From hand to hand are circling round, 
With health, and sweets delicious crowned ; 
Sweet simple joys, sweet balmy draught, 
With health, and peace, and temperance fraught. 



CRINOLINE. 

AuLD ScoTLAN* gangs yirmin' an* chanerin' alane ; 
She wnimer's whaur a' her trig lassies ha'e gane ; 
She's trampit the kintra, an' socht thro' the touns, 
An' fan' the fule hizzies — ^blawn oot like balloon's ! 

Can they be my lassies — ance cozie and cosh, 
Weel shaped, weel happit, sae stumpy' an' tosh ! 
Twa coats an' a toush, or a goon, ye may wean. 
Were boukie aneuch, wi' what nature had gi'en. 

They're aye i' my e'e, an' they're aye i' my gate — 
In the kirk I am chirtit maist out o' my seat ; 
Whan caul', to the ingle I needna gae ben. 
If Kate an' her crinoline's on the fire-en'. 

Whan a lad wi' a lassie forgethers yenoo. 
It's no her bricht een, or her rosie wee mou', 
Her snod cockemony, waist jimpy an' fine. 
That first tak's his e'e — ^it's the big crinoline ! 

To sae that he likes it .wad juist be a lee — 
But ye ken that the big thing attracts aye the wee— 
An' the lass that cares nocht 'bout her heart an' her heid, 
Tak's care that her crinoline's weel spread abreed. 



> 
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An' say, if dame Naturo wad gi'e at her birth, 
To ilka wee lassie that's bom on the yirth, 
A bouk o' her ain, that grew bigger ilk yeai*, 
Ye'd no be sae prood o' the giftie I fear. 

Sae aff wi* the whalebone, the cane, an' the steel ! 
I likna the crinoline, trouth an* atweel ; 
It's fule-like an' fashions, it's cheatrie an' boss" — 
I wad juist ha'e yere cleedin' " bien, genty, an' doss." 



WOMAN. 

There is an element of power 

That suits the needs of every hour — 

All wants to which our state gives birth — 

The life, the mind, the home, the hearth. 

'Tis Woman. From the mother's breast 
The babe draws life and strength and rest ; 
She soothes its pains, its wants supplies, 
With yearning love in heart and eyes. 

A prudent, gentle, loving wife, 
The boon most precious to the life 
Of him to whom her all is given, 
Save love of God, and hope of heaven. 

And who shall teach the infant mind 
The way of truth and peace to find 1 
Who teach in wisdom's paths to tread, 
But she who gives his daily bread 1 

A guiding star to shed and shine 
Soft radiance on the household shrine, 
And from her sphere — a span of earth — 
Pour light and love on home and hearth. 
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And such should Woman ever prove — 
The pole-star of domestic love, 
To which the youthful circle tend, 
Aj3 mother, guardian, teacher, friend. 

There is an element of ill — 

Of power to soil, deface, and kill 

The buds, the flowers, the fruits of life — 

The careless mother, worthless wife. 

O careless mother, why neglect 
The early buds of vice to check 
In your untutored boys and girls. 
Ere cast on life — ^its sins and perils 1 

Your children's blood you would not shed ; 
Yet, cruel mother, on your head 
The blood of souls uncared-for lies — 
That blood to Heaven for ever cries. 

Oh, woe for him who finds on earth 
No spot so dreary as the hearth 
Where sits the partner of his life, 
A shrewish, wasteful, worthless wife ! 

O Woman, much to thee is given — 
Thy mission comes direct from Heaven ; 
The priceless gems of human life — 
A careful mother, virtuous wife. 



TO A BEREAVED MOTHER, 

0« THB Death of bee two littu Boyb (hee all). 

Oh ! mother, bereaved ! from thy desolate hearth 
The treasures have vanished that bound thee to earth; 
The green clinging tendrils, that wound round thj 

hearty 
Thou deem'd not so soon thej should wither ,and part. 

Thj golden-haired Willie, frank, fearl^, and free. 
With merry blue eyes, ever sparkling with glee ; 
Fair child of six summers, the fond ^ther^s joy — 
The mother's first blessing, her beautiful boy; 

At mom we beheld him bright, sportive, and gay, 
With dear little Johnnie, his brqther, at play — 
At eve his white forehead was throbbing with pain 
When laid on the bed he ne*er rose from again. 

How deep was the scarlet that flush'd on his cheek ; 
How wandering and wild the few words he could 

speak; 
A ministering angel thou moved round his bed. 
And closed his blue eyes when the spirit had fled. 
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And now, little Johnnie, sweet prattling child, 
The last of thy treasures, the loving and mild ! 
Ere the first moon had waned, lay cold on his cot, 
Like Bachel thou wept, for thy children were not. 

Yet, weep not, sad mother ! thy treasures were given 
By Him who resumed them, their Father in Heaven ; 
To thee He had lent them, they still were His own ; 
He call'd, and the doves to His bosom have flown. 

The cot and the cradle are empty and still. 
The redbreast is watching for crumbs on the sill ; 
Impatient he pecks at the dim frozen pane, 
But Willie the crumbs will not scatter again. 

Peace, peace to thee, mother ! thou never shalt know 
The heart-wringing anguish, the mourning and woe 
Of mothers who weep, by the desolate hearth, 
For perishing children, the outcasts of earth. 

More deep than the wail o'er thy innocent dead. 
More bitter the tears that for lost ones are shea, 
For thine with the angels of light ever dwell. 
'Tis well with thy children. With thee it is well. 



TO JAMES AIUIR, ESQ., 

On the Death of his two amiable akd accompushed Dauohtess, who 
died within a few months of each otheb. 

Fair garden of my life, my children's home, 

With what full-hearted joy I used to come, 

And there within the dear enclosure meet 

My beauteous blossoms — ^there with fondness greet 

My tender olive plants, when ranged around 

The board, with love and peace and blessing crowned. 

ye fair blossoms of my life and love, 

1 deemed not the dark cloud, that lowered above 
The garden of my life, would burst in storm 
First on thy fair young head and graceful form, 
My new-blown rose, just opening to the day. 
While yet the dew on thy green branches lay. 
Struck by the fever simoon's scorching breath — 
Laid withered, prostrate, in the dust of death. 
Yet I, while weeping o'er thy buried dust, 
Have, in the faith of an immortal trust, 

A hope to meet thee in that blissful home, 
Where son*ow, death, and tears shall never come. 
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Alas ! not long my vision of delight 
Had vanished, when again the deadly blight 
Fell on my garden. I had nourished there 
A budding lily — ^fragrant, sweet, and fair — 
Its snowy petals sparkling with the dew 
Of life's young mom. Near to my heart it grew ; 
But ah ! the cruel spoiler came and tore 
From my fond heart, that bleeds for evermore, 
My tender lily, drooping in the storm 
That bowed to death her fair and fragile form. 

I mourn my vanished flowers, my garden's pride. 
Pleasant in life, death did not long divide 
The sister blossoms, blighted in their bloom, 
Now in the dark recesses of the tomb 
Laid side by side, in calm and dreamless sleep. 
My God, thy will be done. Yet, while I weep, 
I fain would wipe the tears that often flow 
Down thy pale cheeks, dear partner of my woe — 
The tender mother — she who reared with care 
Her budding flowVets into blossoms fair. 
They faded on her bosom — passed the bourne 
From whence to us they never will return ; 
But we to them in God's good time will come — 
Where blossoms never die — " To Heaven our Home." 



NOVEMBER FINDINGS— 1862. 

Thou frigid tyrant, dark and stem November ! 
We shrink before thee, and shall long remember 
Thy levin fires, untimely thunder volleys, 
That in dread tones rebuked our crimes and follies. 

Thy scowling eyes through veiling clouds are glaring 
On the pale face of Nature rudely baring, 
Her shivering form her leafy garments strewing 
O'er field and wood-discoloured heaps of ruin. 

Earth's blasted treasures shrunken, blackened lie 
On many a field beneath thy cruel eye ; 
Ked grave-yards swell o'er many little heaps — -* 
Her buried treasures the pale mother weeps. 

The factory wheels — too oft the wheels of life — 
Stand still ; and pining wants and woes are rife ; 
On the cold hearth, and by the naked bed. 
Gaunt misery cowering sits — ^half-warmed, half-fed. 

But now let rigours of the season move 
To generous sympathy and deeds of love : 
So that the poor have cause long to remember 
With gratitude even thee, dark* stem November. 



OCTOBER THOUGHTS— 1862. 

A SOLEMN, tender melancholy — 

A soft emotion, sweet and holy ; 

A sense of stillness and repose, 

O'er my worn heart and spirit flows. 

I feel the breathing calm that lies 

On earth, and sea, and sleeping skies, 

Upon the yellow voiceless woods, 

Where fading Nature monmful broods ; 

The stubble-fieldj brown, silent, bare — 

Not even a gleaner wandering there. 

I seem by the death-couch to stand 

Of some grey Father of the land. 

Whose fading hue, and failing breath. 

And voiceless lips, give sign of death. 

And hark ! 'mid twilight shadows dim. 

The Robin chaunts his funeral hymn. 

Now, o'er the landscape slowly sailing — 

Robes of mist around her trailing — 

Comes the Night, bright, mild, and gracious ; 

Through the blue ethereal spacious. 

Walks the full-orbed moon in splendour — 

Chaste, serene^ and meekly tender. 

o 
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Dost thou gaze — Heaven's faii'est daughter- 

On western fields of cruel slaughter ; 

Fall thy beams, with weeping grace, 

On many a pale and gory face, 

In purple pools of blood reflected — 

Whence peace and mercy fly rejected]* 

Dost thou, beauteous orb benign, 

On the captive patriot t shine. 

And on that more than regal head 

Thy gentle, soothing influence shed ? 

And while on prison-couch he lies. 

Tracing thy course through midnight skies, 

Oh ! whisper in his wakeful ear. 

With spiiit voice, soft words of cheer — 

And say that Liberty divine 

Shall call him yet to guard her shrine. 

* Civil war in U. S. Amerio*. t Ournwldi in Friflon. 



GARIBALDI. 

Go SPREAD thy strong pinions, and rear thy proud crest, 
Cleave the red clouds of mom with unwavering breast ; 
Bold eagle ! full soon on thy unshrinking eyes 
Shall the young sun of freedom in splendour ai-ise ! 

The vultures of Tyranny shrink from thy glance, 
And Liberty smiles as she sees thee advance ; 
She hails her brave Niaard, the true bird of Jove, 
With the bolts of the Thunderer he swoops from above ! 

Ye demons of torture, ye fiends of the cells. 
Where death-breathing vapours and dark horror dwells, 
Avaunt ! lo, your dungeons are shattered and riven, 
A.nd their secrets are bared to the pure light of Heaveo. 

The brilliants are dimmed that encircle the crown 
Of earth's proudest Despot, thou chief of renown, 
By the bright gleaming lightnings that flash from the 

brand 
Thou wield'st in the van of tby conquering band. 



OCTOBERr--1869. 

Again, again, and yet again, 

I have sung of thee, October ! 
Ah ! not in joyous, jocund strain, 

Grave the lay, subdued, and sober. 
The waning life, and waning year, 

Gravely, calmly, sympathising ; 
The thin grey locks, and woodlands sere, 

Mutely, fitly, harmonising. 

Young budding April, blooming May, 

Flowery June, and July glowing. 
Each in their turn a tribute lay, 

August in thy lap overflowing, 
See September's tresses yellow. 

Waving o'er her teeming bosom, 
Crown'd with fruitage rich and mellow. 

Bom of many a summer blossom. 

October breathing on the bowers, 

Through the yellow woods is stealing ; 
'mid falling leaves and faded flowers, 

Nature's dying form revealing. 
No cooing dove, no warbler gay. 

Is singing in the branches now, 
Yet soft the chasten'd sunbeam's play 

October on thy pladd brow. 
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I walk abroad, a holy calm 

Breathes in the atmosphere around ; 
A sweetly sad, yet soothing balm, 

A deep repose, a peace profound. 
October ! wanes my life like thine, 

Grone youthful summer^s fervid glow. 
Buds, leaves, and flowers, that erst were mine, 

Are withered, sere, and fallen low. 

Pale nature, chill*d by cold decay, 

lies fainting in the arms of death. 
While I repeat as on I stray. 

How fleeting, fading, all beneath. 
From earth to heaven I raise my eyes, 

And see a sofben'd glory spread 
In mildest radiance o'er the skies, 

More sweet than summer's suns have shed. 

Grod of my life ! when life shall fSsdl, 

When dark the windows of my soul, 
All things of earth decayed and stale. 

And death's dark waters near me roll. 
Oh, when I walk through death's dark vale, 

Father of Ughts ! my path illume 
With light divine that will not pale, 

Even in the shadows of the tomb. 



V 



THE SPANISH REVOLUTON.— 1868. 

Blow loud the silver trumpets, blow, 

Peal high the bells of jubilee ; 
For freedom bids her banner flow 

0*er feir Iberia, far and free. 
• Who would be free must strike the blow 

That breaks the despot's galling chain ; 
'Tis struck — exulting pceans flow 

For truth, for liberty, and Spain. 

Arise, thou dweller in the dust ! 

Despotic rule, and priestly sway 
Had gag'd, and chained thee till the rust 

Consumed thy life and strength away. 
Now, through each golden orange grove, 

O'erladen vine, and oUve tree, 
The fragrant breezes as they rove 

Are breathing " Spain shall yet be free." 
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She shall be free — when sacred Truth 

Free and unfettered, walks abroad, 
Brings to the ken of man and youth 

The Ught of life, the Word of God. 
Truth comes not with the battle-cry, 

She wears no garment roll'd in blood, 
With counsel sage, and wisdom high. 

Inspires her patriots, true and good. 

Her blazing torch on high she waves, 

The black cowFd Demon's scowling fly ; 
Like Vampires feeding in the graves. 

Struck by the light, they writhe and die. 
So perish all the foes of Truth ! 

Dark bigotry and lawless power. 
The curse of man, the blight of youth — 

Let Spain improve her golden hour. 



THE LYRE OF SPRING. 

SoNO in the forest is ringing, 

Song in the woodlands wild. 
Song — not the song of the maiden, 

Not of the joyous child. 

Is it the musical fairies 

Singing in copse and dell, 
Thrilling the ear with melody. 

Witching with tuneful spell 1 

Tis the sweet breath of spring that wakes 
Her lyre of thousand strings, 

Pofuring the warbling song of love 
From every bird that sings. 

A medley sweet of varied strains, 

A chorus full and clear. 
Rings out from thicket, brake, and bush, 

To woodland ramblers dear. 
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I hear thy song, sweet bird of dawn, 

Hailing the lonely star 
That twinkles on the brow of mom, 

Through dewy clouds afar. 

I hear the blackbird's piping notes, 

The thrush's mellow lay, 
Her song the first to wake the woods, 

The last at gloamin' grey. 

The linnet trills her sweetest notes 

Upon the wild rose spray, 
The cuckoo's teU-tale note I hear. 

Now near, now far away. 

In warbling ectasy of song, 

A thousand feather'd throats 
Pour out in full melodious flow 

Their gushing, joyous notes. 

Oh, wilding woods ! Oh, songsters sweet. 

Beloved of nature's child ! 
The glades, the glens, where echo still 

Kepeats your " Wood notes wild I " 



LINES WRITTEN AT THE BIRTH OF THE 

YEAR 1853. 

Hail ! infant year, fresh from the womb of Time, 
Cradled in clouds, what shapes and shades sublime 
Attend thy birth, and hover round thy head, 
Bright glowing hopes, dark signs of doubt and dread 
So from her sea-girt ark flies Freedom's dove, 
Herald of life, of Liberty, and Love. 
She beats with flagging wing the murky air, 
Above an ocean chaos of despair — 
She may not fold her wing, nor rest her foot, 
No voice may hail her — ^all is deathly mute ; 
Broad Europe's shores are beaconless and dark ; 
Fly to thy sheltering home — ^thine island ark. 
When waters are assuaged, and earth again 
Bares her cleansed bosom, then shall not in vain 
Thy soaring wings sweep through refulgent .skies 
Where late the sun of Knowledge might not rise, 
And Superstition's pall, for ages hung 
Betwixt his God and man, and impious flung 
O'er mind and conscience, fettered, dark deflled, 
Shall &11 ; the Word, the Truth of God, exiled 
From hearths and homes, shall circulate unconflned, 
Bright as the sun, and free as mountain wind. 
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Ye sable millions, thralls of wrong and woe, 
Who wear the chain, and crouch beneath the blow, 
Your tears and blood, your stripes and toils, your shame 
Have found an ear in heaven — on earth a name. 
" The weeping blood in woman's heart " hath gushed 
In words of power,* to million eyes hath rushed 
The burning tear; alike from princely hall 
And humble homestead sounds the thiilling call 
Of Freedom for the slave. Thirst we for gold, 
Its pleasures and its powers? Earth shall unfold, 
Nay, hath unfolded treasures such as seem 
The wild I'evealings of an Eastern di'eam, 
And struggling, toiling thousands, densely pent 
In cities, towns, and hamlets, labour-spent, 
Find in another sphere a golden soil, 
Nor need to " beg a brother's leave to toil." 

" He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free ; 
Ail else are slaves ; ** and riches, all that be 
Drawn from the earth, from enterprise, or Art, 
Are powerless to suffice man's craving heart, 
Till sated with earth's joys, or pall'd with vice. 
He, " Heaven-directed," seeks the pearl of price ; 
He finds, and binds the jewel on his heart — 
The gift^ the grace of God, the better part. 
Hear my best wish for you, each loVd compeer, 
This gift be yours, to crown the new-bom year. 

*Mr8. Stowe's "Uncle Tom." 



THE HOREORS OF WAR, 

VeBSEB 8D06S8TBD BT THB WilB IN THB CbIKKA, 1854. 

Flapping fierce her gory pinions, 
Whetting sharp her crimson beak, 

Vulture War her barbarous minions, 
Calls their ghastly prey to seek. 

Now her hideous form comes swooping 
From the thundering ramparts' height, 

O'er the camaged valley stooping, 
Grorged with slaughter — ^honid sight ! 

Shot and shell, the dark air rending — 
Sulphurous flash, and bayonets' gleam — 

Shouts and shrieks, and groans wild blending, 
With her loud discordant scream. 

fligh the purple tide is swelling, 
O'er the dark ensanguined plain. 

From a thousand bosoms welling, 
Mangled limbs and shattered brain ! 
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Oh ! for angel eye and station, 

Far above the battle-cloud, 
Whence I'd view the dread migration 

Of the unbodied spirit-crowd ! 

Through eternity's dark portals 

To the abodes of weal or woe, 
Swiftly rush the new immortals — 

Lord, how long shall it be so ) 

Summerland — Oh ! beauteous region, 

Rich in foliage, flowers, and fruit. 
Shall the foe, whose name is Legion, 

Keep and tread thee under foot 1 

Round thy leagured port and city 

Volleying thunders ceaseless roar. 
Earth affords not aid or pity — 

They shall fall to rise no more ! 



RHYMES FOR THE TIMES. 

I've juist been thinkin*, neebour Johnie, 
Gif that the warl had mendit ony — 
Since, for the wurkin' man's disasters, 
WeVe got sae mony sa's an' plaiaters. 
I've " leukit laigh "—I've " leukit heigh "— 
The gude time comin's " unco driegh ; " 
There's routh o' teacherg, schules, an' beuks, 
Chapels an' kirks in a' the neuks. 
Academies an' institutions, 
Wi' scientific contributions, 
On whilk ye may pit a' reliance, 
An " muckle tauk " on social science. 
Mechanics, engineerin', minin', 
The gait o' cleanin' an' refinin' 
Oor hooses, streets, oor coorts an' closes. 
An' a' that hurts oor health an' noses ; 
'Bout chemistry, steam, gas, an' win*, 
The vera lichtnin's luggit in. 
An' music, paintin', architecture, 
A' weel rede up in mony a lecture. 
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We meet to argue what we think, 

We meet to cowe that horrid drink. 

We meet to read, recite, an' sing, 

An* mony a queer conoeitie thing. 

Noo, wurkin* men yersel's respec', 

Nor leeve in ignorance an' neglec'; 

Ye've means, but want the wull to use them, 

Ye whiles neglec*, an' whiles abuse them ; 

Ye hae nae time for e'enin' classes ; 

Ye've time to drink, an' see the lassies— 

Staun at hoose-en, or change-hoose door, 

An' smoke, an' swear, an' raise a splore, 

An' play at cards, or fecht wi' dougs, 

An' whiles to " clout ilk ither's lugs ; " 

wad ye no be muckle better, 

To read a beuk, or write a letter ? 

Had ye the wull, wi' beuk an' pen, 

Ye'd fin' the way to mak' ye men. 

An' mithers, dae ye ken the poor'es, 

The strength for gude or ill that's yours ; 

An' that the gabbin', todlin' things, 

That's hingin' by yer apron strings, 

Wull be a millstane roun' yer neck 

To droon yer sauls, if ye neglec' 

To win their hearts, an' train their min' 

In a' that's virtuous, gude, an' kin'? 

Your lassies, that ye tak' sic pride in, 

Hae muckle need o' carefu' guidin'; 
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Mislippent sair they've been, I ween — 
They gang ower muckle oot at e'en ; 
An' fallows are grown sae misleart, 
The glaikit things micht weel be feart, 
For aften dule an' bumin' shame 
Comes poisonin' mony a puir man's hame, 
An' gars ye greet, an' rage, an' flyte, 
An' the puir faither maist " gang gyte," 
An' puii* aul' Scotlan' hings her heid 
An' bids ye leuk to this wi* speed ; 
Her bonnie lassies bune a' ithers, 
She bids you guard — O mithers ! mithers ! 



NIGHT SCENE AT THE FALL OF 
SEBASTOPOL. 

The toils, the flames^ the thunders of the siege 

Are quench'd and hush'd. Night shrouds in funeral pall 

The fallen fortress, and her shattered mounds — 
Each rent and ruined fort, and crumbling wall. 

Like leaves in Autumn, drenched in pools of blood. 
Lie dead and dying ; groans of anguish blend 

With smothered shrieks and moans ; death-laden sighs 
Of long-drawn agony to Heaven ascend. 

By the doomed city's suicidal fbres 

I see their ghastly features upward turned — 

See fixed and lustreless the glazing eye, 

That late with all the warrior's ardour burned. 

Not with my ears— I listen with my heaiii, 

And hear ten thousand wailing voices rise, 

And shrieks and sobs, and bursts of wildest woe, 

From hearts bereft and lorn, assail the skies. 

n 
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For them the festal cannon boom in vain, 
And joy-bells ring their peals from sea to sea, 

And mimic rockets blaze through midnight skies, 
And banners flaunt from hall, and tower, and tree. 

Be hushed, sad weepers, for your loved ones fell, 
As warriors still should fall, in Freedom's cause ; 

For her they stormed the fort, and scaled the breach, 
Victorious died, and earned a world's applause. 

The Rubicon is passed. Pause not, go on 
To conquest fresh, and newer fields of fame : 

Ye brave Allies, may no dark influence mar 
The united glories of your arms and name ! 



GOD THE DISPOSER. 

On thb Russian War in the Criuba, 1854-55. 

" There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them as we will." — Shakespkre. 

Behold with awe, and high adoring wonder, 

The levin car of Heaven, on wheels of thunder, 

Flame and reverberate through the Eastern skies, 

Weak-sighted mortals, veil your dazzled eyes ! 

Seek not to scan — attempt not to foreshow. 

By fancies vain, Heaven's vast designs below. 

The living wheels, instinct with spirit eyes, 

Boll onward to their goal ; let this suffice 

The curious mind and still the anxious soul. 

We see a part, but not the mighty whole. 

The mad ambition, and the wrath of man. 

Controlled, subjected to the sovereign plan 

Of an omniscient Providence, shall work 

Its ends by grasping Buss, and feeble Turk, 

By siege and storm, by battle height and plain. 

By lakes of blood and festering hills of slain. 

By allied nations rousing Europe broad — 

These are His tools, the mighty worker — God. 

And thou, my country, what hast thou attained 1 

Some dear-bought triumphs. Ah ! how soiled and stain'd 
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By needless waste of life on hostile soil, 
Where want and sickness, nakedness and toil, 
Mowed down whole legions of thy warrior braves. 
Their promised glories — ^nameless Crimean graves ! 
Yet still with jealous love Fd guard thy name, 
And from the sunbright glories of thy fame 
Chase every shade, and wipe off every stain, 
The prestige of thy worth and power maintain. 
For not alone in battle's fateful hour 
Are seen and felt the triumphs of thy power ; 
On higher, holier fields immortal Fame 
Hath crowned thy efforts, and embalmed thy name. 
Thy missioned hosts, full oft in bloodless fight 
The powers of darkness, with the arms of light. 
Have vanquished and dispersed. Triumphant songs. 
In every- language, from ten thousand tongues. 
Rise from the North, the South, the mighty West, 
The fulgent East — they rise and call Thee blest. 
The herald thou o'er all the world abroad 
To sound the advent of the Word of God. 
For this no banner flings its blazon round ; 
No battle-charger, foaming, paws the ground ; 
No shout no shock of war ; no groans no cries ; 
No garments rolled in blood speak to the skies ; 
No courtly laureate strikes the jewelled lyre 
And thrills the golden chords with tuneful fire ; — 
Yet heaven proclaims, and earth repeats the strain, 
Britannia wars to loose, not bind the chain. 



OAllIBALDI A CAPTIVR 

Yb miniBt'ring Hpirits of graoe^ 

That wait on tho good and the truo, 
To comfort, Bup|)ort, and solace — 

Earth tails us— we call u|)on you ; 
Bright *' tears, such as angels may weop," 

As ye gazo on tho ca|)tivo, bestow, 
And lull his worn senses to sleep, 

With airs that from Paradise flow. 

Oh! soul of high honour — Oh! heart 

Strong, chivalrous, truthful, and wann, 
Diffusing o'er every part 

Of his being and presence a charm ! 
At the altar of Freedom he stood. 

And vowed his fair country to savtj 
From tyranny, pricfltcraft, and blood, 

Or Hleop on the bed of the brave. 
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His deeds they are known to the world, 

And history will blazon his fame; 
On Liberty's standard unfurled 

Italia has written his name. 
Oh ! dark be the eye that took aim, 

And powerless the arm that could wound 
The patriot; — ^for ever may shame 

The recreant's movements surround. 

Thee captive, as rebel, they hold, 

And why 1 — 'tis thy sovereign can tell : 
Like Esau, his birthright he sold. 

And the buyer still wants him to sell. 
O come ! when escaped from the thrall, 

For thou from thy country must part — 
We wait thee, we welcome, we call — 

We offer the home and the heart 

Then come with the child of thy heart — 

Menotti, the brave, the beloved; 
Such a sire from a son must not part. 

Who with blood his devotion has proved. 
As martyrs, your wounds we embalm, 

And pray that from pitying Heaven, 
A soothing, a heart-healing balm. 

To your suffering spirits be given. 



CALDER— A MEMORY. 

SwEKT Calder I on thy flowery marge, 
When life was young, I roamed at large, 
With heart that owned no care no charge, 
Save for my tiny flower-fraught barge 

Launch'd on the dancing stream. 

On thy green banks I loved to lie 
When high the sun and blue the sky — 
Thy silver waters gushing by — 
Watching the trout and minnow fry 

O'er pearly pebbles gleam. 

By fair Rosehall, through greenwood glades, 
Thou glid'st through rose and hawthorn shades. 
By hyacinth banks, where Monkland's maids 
Unbind their dai*k or golden braids 

And lave their snowy feet. 
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(Jh ! many a lone and lovely scene, 
By Enocb's If alln and holms so green, 
Within thy winding course is seen. 
Where, rippling 'neath thy woodland scroon, 

Thy murmuring voice I greet. 

Here would I dwell in rustic cot. 
Where primrose tuft and cowslip knot, 
Fox-glove, and sweet forget-me-not. 
Ho richly gem the sylvan spot, 

And sweetoHt fragrance shed. 

Again beneath thy bordering trees 
I walk, and breathe the scented breeze, 
'Mid song of birds and hum of bees, 
And still the scene each sense can please, 

Though youth and joy have fled. 



COUSIN BELL. 

An Incident in Bbal Life. 

A DABK fir wud hings ower the bum, 
That wannerin' jinks roun' monny a tuni, 
Far doon oot through the lanely dell, 
By whilk ance leeVt my Cousin Bell. 

A strappin', gracefu', blithesome queen, 
Wi' coal-black hair an' glancin' een ; 
Nae muirlan' lass mair trig an' snell — 
Au' juist nineteen was Cousin Bell. 

Her &ther rentit a bit mailin', 
It wadna pay — his health was failin' ; 
He had nae dochter but herseF, 
But brithers seven had Cousin Bell. 

" Callants," quo* he, ** nae mair we'll toil 
For nocht ; we'll seek anither soil ; 
Yon joiner lad, yeVe a' heard tell. 
Will wed an' keep at harae oor Bell." 

For Canada they made them boune^— 
A house was ta'en in the neist touu, 
Whar wi' her young guidman to dwell, 
Weel ettle't she— oor Cousin Bell. 
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Ae Sabbath sittin' in the kirk, 

Her heart grew cauld, her een grew mirk ; 

Ye couldna guess what there befell 

To blicht the luve, the life o' Bell. 

Purpose o' marriage was proclaimed 
'Tween her betrothed an' ane they named — 
Into her faither's arms she fell, 
" Oh, tak* me wi' ye!'* murmur'd Bell. 

On board they laid her in her berth, 
For she was dune wi' a' on yirth ; 
They thocht the waves wad ring her knell, 
An' hide the pale, sweet face o* Bell. 

Her weary head she seldom shiftit ; 
Her momfu' een she seldom liftit — 
Oh ! wae betide the traitor fell 
That brak the heart o' Cousin Bell. 

She kiss't them a' — her mither's cheek 
She langest press't— but didna speak ; 
But time an' change can ne'er expel 
Their love an' grief for Sister Bell. 

She leev't to see the promist Ian' — 
The icy waves that lash the stran' 
Of great St. Lawrence rung her knell — 
Rest, rest in peace, dear Cousin Bell. 



WELCOME TO OCTOBER 

Welcome October ! let my simple song 
Soft echoing, steal thy yellow groves along. 
Where Nature, conscious of her faded charms. 
Dejected, sinks into thy languid arms. 
And mournful throws her tamish'd robes aside — 
The faded relics of her summer pride. 
Yet thou hast charms for me ; even beauteous Spring 
Crown'd with dew*d flowrets, left untouched the string 
That vibrates softly solemn through my soul, 
Whose every feeling owns thy calm control. 
The Summer brook, alive with minnowy fry, 
And children's plashing feet, with floral dye 
Of white, pink, purple, blue— all beauteous marg'd, 
Now brown and chill, the deepening current charg'd, 
With whirling, eddying leaves, flows swifter on. 
And mourns her naked banks with hoarser tone. 
And ye, whose waning years tell life is brief. 
When " fallen into the sere and yellow leaf ; '* 
Whose life's spring-flowers are withered all and dead. 
Strewn on the winds, or crush'd beneath the tread 
Of careless feet, yet trampled, yield a balm 
Sweet to the soul — may ye, serenely calm. 
Smile o'er earth's fallen hopes, and raise your eyes 
To the mild glories of the loving skies. 



THE SEVEN STARS: 

A Constellation op Scotpish Poets. 
BEATTIE. 

Sweet minstrel ! from thy hermit's cell 
Rich strains of sacred truth are flowing, 

The haughty sceptic's pride to quell ; 
Thy harp is tuned to numbers glowing. 

BLAIR. 

Bard of the grave ! o'er Death's domain 

Thy aw;ful mu«e for ever hovers, 
Chanting in sad and solemn strain, 

Each ghastly scene she there discovers. 

CAMPBELL. 

Poet of hope, of love, and woe, 

Of thought refined, and tender feeling. 

Thy notes of love — sad, sweet, and low. 

Swell high when Poland's wrongs revealing. 

CUNNINGHAME. 

O weird and wild in legend old, 
In dark tradition, dim and hoary ; 

Thy witching muse doth revel hold 
In magic song and haunted story. 
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BURNS. 



True child of nature, heir of fame, 

On thy true heart — the muse*s altar- 
Burned high the poet's, patriot's flame, 
A fire unknown to fail or falter. 



HOGG. 



On Ettrick's banks, her Doric lays 

The shepherd's Muse sat sweetly singing 

Till Scotia's raptured meed of praise 
O'er all her hills and glens was ringing. 



SCOTT. 



He sung of feudal halls and towers. 
Of knights and chiefs in olden story ; 

Of beauteous dames in tapestried bowers ; 
High chivalry and deeds of glory. 



The heaven of song is studded o'er 

With puny twinklers, faintly gleaming ; 

But these shall shine for evermore, 
Bright in their native radiance beaming. 



TO TEACHERS OF THE YOUNG. 

Husbandman, for work prepare 
Tender plants of promise fair ; 
Rise ! around thee everywhere 
Life's young spring-time claims thy care, 
Willing heart, and hand. 

Dig, manure, and prune, and train — 
Suns, and dews, and vernal rain. 
Seek from Heaven, nor seek in vain — 
Flowers and fruits reward thy pain — 
Fair the smiling land. 

Break thou up the fallow ground, 
With the will the way is found ; 
Faint not ! — thorns and weeds abound — 
Seeds of knowledge scatter round — 
God shall give increase. 

Father ! God ! we ask for bread. 
Stones thou wilt not give instead — 
Down thy promised Spirit shed — 
Toil is vain, and hope is dead, 

Till Thou quicken these. 
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We have seen — we daily see, 
Plant of hope, some fair young tree, 
In the soft winds waving free, 
Green and full of sap is he — 

Rich the promised bloom — 

Look again ! A hot simoon 
Scorches tree, and branch, and bloom — 
Write in blood the drunkard's doom. 
Sunk in misery, guilt, and gloom. 
Finds an early tomb. 



A REAL INCIDENT OF THE PERSECUTING 
TIMES IN SCOTLAND. 

THE CM7ENS— A LONELY LOW THATCHED COTTAGE KEAR AlRDftlK 

BURH, MRW MOWKLAND. 

Bhe lay within that lonely cot, 

And seemed by all, save God, forgot, / 

And one who, when the shadows fell. 

With stealthy step came up the dell 

To minister, to soothe, and tend 

Her dying hours. She was the friend — 

Btill dearest, nearest to her side — 

As child, as maid, as blooming bride. 

Their matron cares they shared together. 

Together sat npon the heather. 

To hear the words of truth and life, 

Each a beloved and loving wife. 

When Scotland's Covenanted men, 

On moor, and hill, in cave, and glen, 

For Christ and conscience stood to arms ; 

When mansions, cottages, and farms 

Were scenes of terror, spoil, and wrong, 

And not a dog dared move his tongue, 
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She entered, saw through gathering tears 

The fast fulfilling of her fears ; 

The cold, grey shadow on her face 

That could not quench the light of grace. 

'' Welcome,*' she said, with failing breath, 

^' My friend in life, my friend in death. 

My hands are chill, my eyes are dim. 

Take ;bhou my last farewell to him 

Who now has long in hiding been, 

And dares not near his home be seen. 

Tell him on earth we never more 

Shall meet ; yet he to Canaan's shore, 

To which I haste, shall shortly come 

And dwell with me in " heaven our home," 

Say that I pray with parting breath 

That he be faithful to the death, 

When God to him a crown of life 

Will give : so prays his dying wife. 

And now, though all of earth recedes 

From mind and eye, to help the needs 

Of him I leave in want behind, 

Say, that beneath the hearth he'll find 

A treasure small when he shall come 

By stealth to his deserted home." 

She ceased. Her friend stooped o'er the bed. 

Her lips were cold, her spirit fled. 

She sought no help, she made no moan. 

She laid her out, and watched alone 
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Till daybreak, then she closed the door 
And sped her o'er the lonel j moor, 
To where, in shelter of the wood, 
His hiding-place, the husband stood 
She told his loss. He bowed his head, 
" The will of God be done ! " he said. 
'^ His mercy called my dear one home 
To shelter her from woes to come." 
She told him he must not come near 
To 'tend the funeral — there was fear ; 
For spies were placed, and watch was set. 
Assured the rebel they would get. 
" Beside the bier, if God me spare," 
He solemn said, '^ I will be there. 
Yes ; I will see my dearest, best 
Laid in the sheltering grave to rest. 
Be calm, my friend, fear not the foe. 
My presence there they shall not know." 
By night he stealthily approached 
The churchyard path, and lowly crouched 
Behind the hedge amongst the heather, 
Saw friends and foes pass on together 
Beside the bier. The burial rite 
Was o'er ; he watched the live-long night 
Beside the grave — ere break of day 
He rose, and Scotland left for aye. 



THE WAY 0* THE WARL'. 

It's the way o' the "Warl* whan your troubles are sair, 
An* you're doon i' the dirt, aye to tramp ye the mair; 
Ye may warsslo an* grane, ye may murtlier an* cry, 
Wi* a glunch or a sneer she wnll gang her wa's by! 

It's the way o* the Warl* to think maist o' braid-claith 
An* the weel-plenisht purse — Oh, hoo wool she likes baith I 
The thin, raggit doublet she canna wool thole, 
An' she ne'er cou'd pit up wi' a pouch an' a hole ! 

It's the way o' the Warl' aye to soun' weol the fame — 
Nae odds hoo he gat it — o' the chiol wi* a name ; 
But the nameless, though giftit, are caul' i* the yird, 
Ere a sang or a word i' their j)raiHe she wall mird ! 

Then maybe she'll say, when he's streekit an* caul' — 
"Fuir chiel! I aye thocht him a gude kin' o' saul;" 
An* syne ower his grave she'll big a whoon stanes, 
An* sit on the tap o't, an* greet ower his banes I 
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Noo, your way wi' the Warrs juist to let her alane, 
Ne'er fash her wi' yammerm' — ^ne'er mak' ye a mane — 
Ne'er haud up yersel' an' your sairs to her een — 
She's ower thrang wi' hersel', an' she cares na a preen! 

Juist help ye yersel', an' there's Ane that wuU help: 
Whan the Warl' steeks ye oot, ne'er sit doon an' yelp 
like a doug, but bear bauldly your heid, like a man — 
Keep your e'e an' your hert aye abune gif ye can ! 

Noo, Warl', hae I wrang't ye 1 — ^thou kens best thysel'; 
Let them that hae tried thee and lippen't thee tell; 
But, hark ! i' your lug, my puir hard-wurkin' brither, 
Lippen aye maist to Heaven, to yersel', an' your mither. 



I 



I 



LINES 

WRITTEN FOR MR8. J. ChELkSJ), ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED SON ANH 

ONLY CHILD. 

My olive plant, so green and fair; 

My budding hope, my dearest care; 

My only one I He only knew 

Who gave — and, ah I how soon withdrew 

The precious gift — how dear I loved 

My plant on earth; and though removed 

To higher climes and brighter skies. 

With mournful tread and weeping eyes 

I wander round his early tomb — 

But light from heaven dispels the gloom ! 

An angel voice falls on my ear, 

" Whom seek'sfc thou, weeping mother, here 1 

He is not here :% son hath risen- ' 

'Tis but his shattered, mortal prison 

Lies there. Oh ! would'st thou ever dwell 

With him thou loved on earth so well ? 

Then Jesus seek, the Saviour know; 

He'll pardon, peace, and heaven bestow. 

Where thy loved plant shall bloom for ever, 

And thou wilt join him ne'er to sever." 



SPRING. 

Fairy Spring, in kirtle gre^n, 
Stealing through the woods, is seen 
Gliding o*er the freshening meadow 
Bright with sunshine, dim with shadow, 
Smiling on the lambkins skipping — 
Children through the green lanes tripping. 
High o*er head, on quirering wingiS, 
The lark his jubilant anthem sings. 
And thousand swelling feathered throats 
Are wai'bling clear their amorous notes. 
Now with gentle hand she raises 
From the sod her infant daisies, 
Bids her sleeping violets rise. 
Kissing fond their dewy eyes ; 
Scented buds of golden yellow, 
Honey sweet adorn the willow, 
And the drooping hyacinth bells 
Tint with heaven's own blue the dells. 
Where the primrose lurks below 
Snowy sheets of blossomed sloe. 
Treading slow the bramble brake, 
Curled and coiled like sleeping snake. 
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The curious botanist discerns 
The dark brown youngling's of the ferns ; 
From flowers of " Araby," the blest, 
Ne*er were sweeter odours pressed 
Than budding birch and sweetbriar shed 
On thy radiant youthful head. 
Virgin Spring ! then come again ; 
We hail thine advent, bless thy reign ; 
Come with airs soft, genial, calm, 
Shedding flowers and breathing balm : 
May human labour, human love. 
And gentle peace thy reign approve. 



POLAND. 

Speak not thus in tones of gladness, 

For my soul is steeped in sadness ; 

Mournful visions haunt my mind — 

The wronged, the wrongers of mankind. 

Bleeding, bound, and ghastly rise, 

The crushed, the wronged, before mine eyes ; 

The wronger comes, with murderous brand, 

Bondsman's chain, and felon hand. 

Ah ! my spirit bums and bleeds 

For thee, O Poland. Kuthless deeds 

Of brutal violence, barbarous wrong — 

Themes for CampbelFs deathless song — 

Thou hast borne for sleepless years, 

Dyed in blood and steeped in tears. 

Now from chamel vaidt ascending, 

From thy form the cerements rending. 

From thy limbs the despot's chain — 

Righteous heaven, is this in vain ? 

When the crowned unholy alliance 

Met for cold ambitious dalliance — 

Claims and pleas of right rejecting, 

Poland's mangled form dissecting — 

A limb was carved for Prussian brother, 

Austria coolly grasped another. 
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While the Eussian Bear kept growling 

O'er the trunk, his war-wolves howling 

In the rear, gaunt, fierce, audacious. 

Britain's sympathies were spacious. 

But she would do nothing more ; 

So she signed and sealed and swore. 

Still believing she is bound 

By that deed of wrong profound. 

Still the wronger she will cheiish, 

Though a noble people perish. 

And their country's soil be sodden 

With her children's blood down-trodden. 

Again wiU Britain sympathise- 

Tears will rain from ladies' eyes 

At recital of her wrongs ; 

Concerts, balls, bazaars, and songs, 

Without end, to aid the Poles ; 

The sympathising current rolls 

Strong and deep. 'Tis ever thus 

We aid the Poles. With brother Buss 

A feeble diplomacy dallies, 

Being of the Holy Allies. 

Oh I unjust, unwise, and cruel. 

Thus to cast such precious jewel 

Down before the northern boar — 

His horrid tusks, for evermore 

Shall they gnash, and grind, and rend ? 

God of right, the right defend ! 



OCTOBER, 1863. 

Month of storm, be&t shocks and sheaves, 
Withered flowers, and falling leaves, 
Sullen clouds that darkly loom 
Like the shadows of the tomb ; 
Looks the sun through murky haze 
With a weird and watery gaze, 
Lighting up the fields and streams, 
Vanishing like lightning gleams. 
Brooks that sung through mead and dingle 
With a silvery tinkle tingle. 
Foaming, turbid, rush along 
With a rudely brawling song, 
Hobin of the noiseless wing 
And rudy vest, begins to sing 
His wintry lay, and, flitting by, 
Scans me with his bold, bright eye. 
Sore, October, thou hast grieved me, 
Ah ! thine advent hath deceived me. 
For thou camest with thunder crashing. 
Deadly lightnings round thee flashing. 
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Furious gales, and drenching rains. 

Sweeping o'er the ravaged plains. 

T would welcome thee, October, 

Gracious, mild, serene, and sober ; 

With thy fields of russet hue, 

With thy skies of hazy blue, 

With thy sun, whose chastened glory 

Tells brown Autumn's latest story. 

Month of all the circling year, 

To my souVs best feelings dear. 

Sweet the balm thou oft hast poured 

When my heart had quailed and cowered, 

And shrank into its inner cell 

To bleed unseen. I may not tell 

The bitter woes, the chilling fears. 

The grief that lies " too deep for tears," 

The venomed sting, whose burning smart 

Thrills o'er the life-strings of my heart. 

O then how sweet the soft solace. 

To gaze upon thy saintly face. 

So dreamy, tender, meek, and calm ; 

My spirit drank the soothing balm, 

The sense of stillness and repose 

That round thee like a halo flows. 

Dear to you above all others. 

You my toiling, care-worn brothers, 

Ih the needed, blessed boon 

Of your weekly afternoon, 
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When with grateful heart and eyes, 

*Neath our " Indian summer " skies, 

Our own October, forth ye go 

Picking berry, nut, and sloe. 

While the woodlands dim and sere. 

Their treasure shed to form the bier. 

The death-bed of the waning year — 

Think of your own so very near : 

So learn, so live, that each October 

Finds you more wise, more chaste, more sober. 



LUGGIE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

I HAVE seen thy crystal waters 

Mirror beauty's sportive daughters ; 

Seen the village maiden there 

Lave her brow and braid her hair — 

Wade, till in the limpid pool 

Her snowy feet shone pure and cool. 

Peering through a clump of rushes, 

'Neath the overhanging bushes, 

That o'er the stream their shadows flung, 

The water-hen led out her young — 

The wildest, nimblest things alive — 

How they swim, and wheel, and dive, 

SUghtest stir or whisper near 

Quick as light they disappear. 

Cleaving swift the mimic tide, 
Shoals of minnows dart and glide. 
Patient on the pebbly strand 
See the watchful urchin stand — 
Wand, and string, and crooked pin, 
How he hauls the " baggies" in, 
Till some imp, his pleasure dashing, 
T7p the stream comes singing, plashing — 
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Flies the game, the sport is o*er — 
The twain together leave the shore. 

Tinkling, gushing, singing stream. 
On thy banks I wont to dream ; 
To thj lulling music listening, 
As I strayed my glad eyes glistening 
With sweet tears. Then onward still, 
Down the stream below the mill, 
To the lone and lovely dell 
Where the ringing echoes swell ; 
Where in robes of richest hue, 
Pink and purple, gold and blue, 
Smiling Flora reigns, and sheds 
On her children's jewelled heads 
The dewy fragrance, fresh and sweet, 
That ever here the senses greet. 
Straying through each sylvan nook. 
With enraptured gaze I look 
On the fair illumined page 
Nature paints for youth and age ; 
Now that page is blurred and soiled — 
Nature of her charms despoiled. 

Now, ye twittering, warbling things- 
All that coos, or chirps, or sings — 
Fly, oh fly, ye may not dwell 
In the Luggie's lovely dell. 
The linnet and the flnch again. 
Piping blackbird's mellow strain. 
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Wo hear not— -und iho voHi)or thnwh 
11 in Hmall flirtatioriM in tho buNh 
ilf^vealing, witli a giiNh of nong, 
May not horo hk Htay prolong. 
NoNtH aro gono from brake and bumh ; 
l)(wn tho dell with wlioop and nwh, 
Hooty imp« from underground 
Plunder, trample all around. 
Klora moiiniM her children Nlain ; 
For their live» «ho «ued in vain- - 
TrimroHe and the «weet blue bell 
Lie murdered in the lonely dell ; 
And ragged robin^N pinky hood 
OleaniH no more within the wood. 
Why, you iiHk, dom nature fail 1 
JiO 1 the eatiMe—the rail, the rail I 

iiUggie, by thy turbid Htream 
Never mru'e nhall jwiet dream- • 
Nover village mairhm tliercj 
Lave h(}r brow and braid her hair - 
Hportive youth hii« harmloHN pranks 
PluyH not on the einder banki« 
Thai riKe around thy fu)tid Htreatn, 
Wliere lire, and flame, and ruNliing nUam 
Huru, and blaze, and neream for aye, 
Tin're they know no Habbath day, 
And the fiery, molten river 
Night and day i^ running ever. 



GRAN'FAITHER AT CAM'SLANG, 

At the time of the gbbat Revival Wobk in 1740 or 1742. 

He donn'd his bannet braid and blue, 
His hame-spun suit o' hodden grey, 

His blue boot-hose drew ower his knees, 
An' teuk the gate at skreigh o' day. 

His Bible had he in his pouch, 

O' scones an' cheese a guidly whang ; 

An' staff in haun', he's aff to see 
The godly wark at auld Cam'slang. 

" The lingerin' star that greets the mom" 
Was twinklin' thro' the misty blue j 

The muircock craw'd, the paitrick whirr'd, 
An' roun' his heid the peesweep flew. 

He trampit on ower muir an' moss 
For thretty miles an' mair, I ween. 

Till to the Kirk o' auld Cam'slang 
He cam' on Saturday at e'en. 
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He lodged him in a hamely hoose. 

Syne dauner't oot intil the nioht ; 
The mime was down, the win's were lown, 

But a' the lift wi' stars was bricht. 

Nae soun' o' yoimgsters oot at e'en, 
Nae voice o' whisp'ring lovers there ; 

He heard nae soun' but that o' praise — 
He heard nae voice but that o' prayer. 

By ilka bush o' whin or broom, 

By lown dyke back or braeside green, 

Fock greetin*, prayin', praisin' there, 
A' sittin', kneelin', roun' were seen. 

He teuk the bannet aff his held, 

An' lifdt up to heaven his e'e ; 
Wi' solemn awe, an' holy fear. 

His heart was fu' as fu' oou'd be. 

He kneel'd ahint a boortree bush, 
Whaur but the e'e o' God oou'd see, 

Whaur but the ear o' Qod cou'd hear — 
An' pray'd baith lang an' fervently. 

Neist day, frae a' the kintra roun'. 

By tens o' hunners fock cam there. 
To hear the words o' grace and truth 

Frae preachers in the open air. 

K 
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He thocht to mt within the ^k 
He rather wad than sit ootbye, 

Sae in he gaed, an' there he sat 
Till stars were blinkin' in the sky. 

Nae cries he heard, nae fits ha saw, 
But sabs were rife, anl tearfu' een 

That ne'er leuk'd aff the preacher's fisMse, 
Was a' that oou'd be heard or seen. 

The dews were fa'in' on the yirth — 
On mony a beart the dews o' grace 

Had fa'en that day, e'en while they sat 
At Jesus' feet, in Mary's place. 

At dawnin' o' the mom he rose 

On Monday — ^hame he bond to gang ; 

And a' hjs days he ne'er foi^t 

That Sabbath day at aidd Cam'shmg. 

Whan years had gane, a printed beuk 
Cam' oot, whilk I hae aften seen, 

An' it was seal'd, an' it was sign'd, 
By ministers a guidly wheen. 

It said that mony hunner sonls, 

What time the wark was at Cam'slang, 

Were tnm'd to God, an' a' their days 

Had leeVd an' gane as saints shou'd gang. 



POLAND. 

Words cannot come, tears will not flow, 
So fierce the anguish, stem the woe 
The Polish patriot feels. In vain 
With bunting heart and burning brain, 
With high-strung nerves and vengeful hand, 
For freedom and his bleeding land, 
He madly strikes the barbarous foe — 
Chains, bondage, blood, and tears, and woe, 
His only meed ; and deeper gloom 
Broods o'er the dark and bloody tomb 
Of Polish freedom. Lo 1 the bear. 
With rending claws and teeth that tear, 
And arms that crush out hope and life, 
Growls, hideous victor in the strife ! 

We sympathise but do not hope, 

As through thy serpent folds we grope 

Dark diplomacy, every fold 

Constrictive, cruel, slippery, cold *, 

The horrid folds still crush and bind, 

As round the victim's form they wind— 

A shapeless mass, the remnant sole, 

When thus prepared, is swallowed whole. 

What agonies of hope deferred 

Were thine, while neighbouring Powers conferrM ; 
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When bootless diplomatic notes 
Flew thick as wintry sunbeam motes. 
Then came the end, and thou wert left. 
Of mercy, hope, and help bereft. 

Ah ! Garibaldi ! we had hope 

That now thy strong right arm had scope 

To wield the brand uplifted never 

But to rescue, defend, deliver 

The victims of despotic sway, 

And pour the glorious light of day 

Through chamel dungeons vile and dark, 

Where time had neither hope nor mark. 

And laid the Bourbon's crown and throne 

Upon the sacred altar stone 

Of Freedom. Yet, poor Poland's name. 

We breathe it with a blush of shame : 

Her language, liberty, and laws 

Must die ! Just Heaven, avenge her cause ! 

We cannot^ rather will not. None 

Will take her by the hand : alone, 

Before broad Europe, lost, forlorn, 

She lies dismembered, bleeding, torn. 

Indignant sorrow swells our breast ; 
Before high Heaven a stem protest 
We make against that barbarous Power 
That conquers only to devour. 



GRANNIE VISITED AT BLACKHILL, 
SHOTTS, July, 1805. 

It's iifty towmonds since, an' mair, 

Wi' lichtsome fit an' richt guid-wull, 
Ae simmer day I teuk the gate 

Oot otvre the muir to auld Blackhill. 
The July sun was in the lift, 

The laverock's sang was clear and shrill. 
Nae ither soun' but muirfowls' oa\ 

An' lammies baain' on the hill. 

I birz't oot thro' the jaggy whins, 

Aneath whase gowden blooms her nest 
The lintie bigs — sweet birdie I thine 

O' a' the sangs I lo'e the best. 
Nae dyke, nae yett, I had to loup; 

Fock teuk the gate that pleas'd themsel's, 
An' sae did I wi' kiltit coat, 

Knee-deep amang the heather bells. 
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O ! lown an' laigh that lanelj cot, 

The dwallin' o' my sainted grannie, 
Whaur, at the winnock laigh an' wee, 

Sat at her wheel my Auntie Nannie. 
Wi* velvet fug the thack was green, 

That lay abune the aul'-warF biggin' ; 
An' thick an' Strang the fouet grew 

A' roun' the divot-happit riggin' ! 



Twa humil't kye, like moudies sleek. 

An' gabblin' ducks an' kecklin' hens ; 
A green-kail-yard, a big peat stack, 

An' mony ither odds an' en's. 
A stane-cast doun the gowany brae, 

AJiint the hoose, a trottin' bnmie, 
WV trouts an' mennin's plenish't weel, 

Was singin' blithely on its. journey. 



Nae need had I at grannie's door 

To staun an' tirl at the pin, 
For couthie tongues an' kinly hearts 

Were there to gi'e me welcome in. 
For that was ane o' Scotlan's hames — 

Her peasant hames in '^ auld langsyne /' 
An' never till my heart be catdd 

Sail I their precious memories tine. 
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There sat my granny spinnin' thrang, 

Aye cronin' o'er some godly saum ; 
Tho' wrunM't sair her face wf eld, 

It brichen't wi' a holy calm. 
An' gutcher wi' a neebor sat, 

" Thrang crackin* " aboot sheep an' kye ; 
An gutcher said he had a beast 

That ^' ihretty pimds Scots" wadna buy. 



But siccan cracks were nocht to me ; 

I boud to hear the martyr's story 
Frae granny's lips : her ain forbear 

Had dee't for Christ, his croon an* glory. 
An' whan the gloamin' saftly fell, 

My grannie sat ootside the door, 
An' drew me kin'ly to her side, 

As aften she had dune before. 



The kye cam' routin* frae the fiel' ; 

The e'enin' air was rich wi' balm ; 
Stown frae the bean an' clover blumes. 

The dews were fa'in' saft an' calm. 
The "comcraik chirm't" amang the com, 

The mavis on the bourtree bush, 
jMaist darklin' sang ; an' up the brae 

Cam' trottin' bumie's siller gush. 
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" God bless thee, bairn — my Jamie's bairn,' 

She said, and straiHt doiin my hair ; 
<< O may the martyr's God be thine, 

An' mak* thee His peculiar care." 
I laid my held intil her lap, 

My heart was fii', I cou'dna speak ; 
An', leukin' up, I saw her dicht 

A tear that tremilt on her cheek. 



I've seen a length o' days sinsyne. 
An' muckle baith o' guid an' ill ; 

But yet, thro* a', I ne'er forgat 
That simmer gloamin' at BlackhilL 



AULD MITHER SCOTLAND. 

AuLD Scotland ! hoo I lo'e the name, 

My guid auld-fashion'd mither ! 
It maunna be thy kindly bairns 

Shou'd tine thee a' thegither. 
O ! weel I like ilk thing o' thine — 

Thy cozy theekit dwallin's 
Thy bare-fit lassies, tosh an' trig — 

Thy canny, clever callans. 

Thy misty hills are dear to me — 

Ilk glen an' bosky dingle ; 
The lanely loch, on whilk the lichts 

An' dandn' shadows mingle ; 
The muirlan' bumie, purple-fringed 

Wi' hinny -scented heather, 
Whaur gowden king-cups blink aneath 

The brecken's waving feather. 
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Nae, mitlier ! nae ; we mamma pairt ! 

E'en tbo' they say ihou's deein' 
Thy speech is gane, they say thy face 

We'll sune nae mair be seein'. 
But ! I fear the Doric's gaim, 

For, mang baith anld an' young, 
There's mony noo that canna read 

Their printit mither tongue. 



I like the English tongue fu' weel 

In wiitin' an' in readin' ; 
But 'tween the English an' the Scotch 

There's lack o' truth an' breedin'. 
It's England's meteor £ag that bums 

Abune oor battle plains ; 
Oor victories, baith by sea an' Ian', 

It's England aye that gains. 



It's England mak's an' sign's the peace 

Whan nations tire o' f echtin' ; 
Whan Europe's balance gangs agee, 

She trims the scales for wechtin'. 
An' England lauchs, as weel she may, 

The Wallace tow'r at Stirlin', 
Maun fcapless staun, like pillar'd saut, 

Until the maik's are birlin'. 
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An' mither, something's in the win' 

WuU gar ye raise your bristles; 
There's some wad plant in a' your kirks 

The " big kist" fu* o' whistles. 
Leak up frae oot yer bluidy graves, 

Ye martyr'd Covenanters, 
Wha rais'd the saum in cave and glen, 

An* bann'd baith pipes and chanters. 



It's no the kittlin* o' the ear, 

The thrillin' o' the sense^ 
The tearfu' e'e, an' upturn'd leuk, 

In rapture maist intense ; 
The holy music Scotlan' craves 

Are strains devotion brings 
Warm frae the heart, whan God's ain han' 

Sweeps owre the dinlin' strings. 



MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS AT THE CLOSE 

OF 1864. 

Dabk and lone, at midnight sitting, 
Not nnthinking, not tinwitting, 
As I mnse of my surroundings, 
Sorrows deep and spirit woundings — 
The anguish keen, the bitter woes. 
The pangs a mother only knows — 
When e'en the children she has borne 
Pour disgrace, reproach, and scorn 
On the thin and silv'rj hairs 
Whiten'd hj a thousand cares 
For their weaL That stooping form, 
Once their shield in ev'ry storm. 
That swept across the battle-field 
Of humble life, to age mujBt yield 
And weak decay ; yet still to Heaven 
For them her prayers and tears are given. 
Ah ! sharper than a serpent's sting 
The barbed dart, like words they fling, 
That quiver in a mother's heart 
With bleeding, rankling, cruel smart. 
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Be hush'd, sad heart ! the midnight bell 

Tolls out) old year, thy solemn knell ! 

Slow down my cheeks sad tears are stealing ; 

I see the grisly monarch sealing 

With his broad signet evermore 

Thy lifeless features, "Sixty-four:" 

E'en while I gaze thy being fades 

Into the dark, mysterious shades 

Of dread eternity ; and we 

Who lived, and moved, and sinned in thee 

Stand on the crumbling shores of life. 

Where waves of sorrow, guilt, and strife 

Come rolling, surging, foaming on — 

We look around, ouc friends are gone ! 

We wait the destined wave that rolls 

To bear us to the " land of souls." 

Oh ! when we leave Time's storm-beat shore. 

May we be safely wafbed o'er 

The gulf of death, to yon bright clime 

Where there is neither death nor time. 

But hark ! the bells, with joyous chime, 
Welcome the new-bom child of time. 
We bless thee, babe — ^may ev'ry mood 
Of thine be happy, peaceful, good ; 
May thy right hand the olive bear 
Of peace to all. Hail, infant year ! 



ELEGY. 

Where are ye, dear companions of my youth 1 
I gaze around and meet no answering eye — 

No glance of girlish sympathy and truth, 
No bounding, dancing step, no glad reply. 

Keflected fair in Memory's magic glass, 
I see pale Margaret with the golden hair. 

And dark-hair'd Tina, a blithe, romping lass. 
And Jane with ringlets brown and sweetly fair ; 

And blue-eyed Lisa, whose unhappy home 

Loomed like a thunder-cloud o'er her young life ; 

Who oft with tears and sobs would vow to roam 
Far from the abode of misery, hate, and strife ; 

And bright-eyed Jessie, fancy's wayward child, 
Yet warm of heart, to girlish friendships ti-ue ; 

To nature still she sung her wood-notes wild 

By woods and streams, 'mongst verdure, flowers, 
and dew. 
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What glorious simshiDe on our village lay- 
On summer days — ^what lovely moonlight shone 

At night on garden plot and cottage grey 
In my own lowly village, dear Langloan ! 

No sound of tramping hoofs, no yelling pack. 
No merry winding of the hunter's horn, 

Eous'd sleeping echo to fling boldly back 
The challenge rude, as if in mocking soom. 

A troop of merry girls, the foremost I, 

With naked feet and wildly-streaming hair, 

Rush'd through Drumpellier woods with whoop and cry 
Our merry romping game was hound and hare. 

But Love and Hymen came with added years, 
And dearer bonds entwin'd each youthful heart ; 

But blue-eyed Lisa sat alone in tears. 

As from her side she saw each friend depart. 

Now widow'd Margaret's golden hair is white, 
And Tina's dark locks moulder in the grave, 

And lovely Jane has bid a long good night 
To all she loved : not love her life could save. 

Long years had pass'd, and nought was heard or seen 

Of poor Eliza — she a wandering life 
Had led, a mother too, 'twas said, had been — 

Yet never bore the sacred name of wife. 
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And bright-eyed Jessie down the vale of years 
Hath far descended ; soon will she be laid 

By kindred hands, with many filial tears, 
Beneath sepulchral boughs that wave overhead. 

Companions of my early youth, adieu ! 

I saw ye not when ye were called away ; 
Oh ! might I hope in bliss to meet with you, 

That hope would gild. Life's fast-declining day. 



WINTER. 

Loud blaw the wild an' wintry win's 
Wi* eerie howl an' angiy thud, 

Wi* blatterin' rain, an' rattlin' hail. 
Loud roarin' thro' the naked wud. 

The drifkin' rack o' laigh-hung clouds 
Is drivin' ower the murky lift ; 

The day is dune ere weel begun, 

Syne comes the e'enin's cheerfu' thrift. 

Red rows the bum frae bank to brae ; 

The dowie banks are screenge't an' bare ; 
The floVris are deid, the birdies dumb — 

There's no a cheep in a' the air. 

The lea is walloVt, bleach't an' bare ; 

The leafless thorn is red wi' haws ; 
An' on the fiel's o' braidrin' wheat 

Comes souffin' doun the hungry oraws. 
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Thro' driftin' snaw, an* blashie sleet, 
Fulr bodies wade, an* grue, an* grane ; 

Then comes the " white-pow'd warlock** frost, 
An* a* he touches turns to stane. 

Tlie curlers ply the " roarin* play," 
An* rinks are ma<lo, an* wagers ta*en ; 

An* loch an* muir are ringin* roun* 
Wi* echoes o* the curlin* stane. 

At lown dyke backs the cowrin* nowte 
Ha'e biel*t them frae the sleety blast 

That soops frae doun the snaw-tapp*t hills — 
A hafflins thaw is come at last. 

O I waes me for the fock that dree 
Cauld poortith, an* her mony waes, 

Wha seldom, e*en in winter time, 
Are fiirt wi* meat, or hap't wi* claes — 

Ha*e scarce a spunk o* fire to warm 
Their chitterin* baimies' fingers red ; 

Ha*e ne*er a shoe to fend their feet, 
An' scarce a blanket on the bed ; — 

A wee drap parritoh, naething mair. 

But taties an* a pickle saut ; 
A wee bit bread at orra times, 

But nocht that comes o' beef or maut. 
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O ! I ha'e ken'd — ^I ken e'en noo 
O' hames to whilk a mither's care 

Has brocht contentment wi* sic lot— 
For mitber's love, an* God's were there ! 

O ! ye wba ha'e o' warl's gear 

Mair than ye need or wish to spen', 

Let Winter's cauld juist warm yer hearts 
To help puir, needfii' workin' men. 



AULD SCOTLAND'S WELCOME TO 

GARIBALDI. 

I WADKA bid ye welcome here 
In Soathem phrase ; I wadna speir 
What wa« the erran' brocht ye here ; 
But saul, and heart, and tongue shall cheer, 
And welcome Garibaldi ! 

The warm bluid's swallin' like the tide 
Through my auld heart ; the saut tears glide 
Adown my cheek, for joy and pride. 
To shake yer haun*, and, side by side, 
Staun' wi' my Garibaldi ! 

I ca' ye mine, for ye're the brither 
O' my ain Wallace ; twa sic ither 
NeVr leered upon the jrirth thegither. 
Blest amang women was the mither 
That bore thee. Garibaldi ! 

Welcome ! oh welcome to our shore ! 
Kae trumpet blast, nae cannon's roar 
Shall welcome gi'e ; yet ne'er before 
Did guest mair welcome tread our shore — 
Sae welcome. Garibaldi ! 



T 
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Guid guide thee by the gins and traps 
Set bj thae wild assassin cbaps — 
Aye casting bombs amang the Naps ; 
Whan ye're in Lunnon, frae their traps 
Keep far, guid GraribaldL 

Thy generous heart richt sair maun be 
Aye to deny puir Poland's plea — 
Nae help the brave Maygars to gi'e — 
Nor gallant Denmark, stout but wee ; 
They a' need Garibaldi 

Oh were the heather in the bell, 
I'd guide ye thro' the hills mysel', 
Whaur Freedom's standard never fell ; 
Whaur hill and rock wi' echoing swell. 
Wad welcome Garibaldi ! 



SEPTEMBER. 

Matron fair, ripe, rich and glowing, 
Full thy stores, thy vintage flowing ; 
Golden sunflowers, dahlias blowing. 

Deck thy festal board. 
With ruddy fruit the bows are bending. 
Heaven and earth in blessing blending ; 
Nature sings, her song ascending 

To her bounteous Lord. 

Flora weeps her waning flowers. 

While Pomona lavish showers 

Her wealth : the field and garden dowers 

With fruitage fresh and fair. 
Richly crowned with golden sheaves, 
Ere October tints the leaves. 
Thy full hand each want relieves 

Of penury and care. 

« 

Scotia's vine — ^the bramble twining — 
Copse-wood bank, and hedge-row lining. 
See the jetty clusters shining. 

Children, come and gather ! 
Richer fruits and feirer flowers 
Gem the southern fields and bowers ; 
Dearer to this heart of ours, 

Bramble, fern, and heather. 
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Hark ! oh hark these dropping shots, 
The heath is foul with crimson clots, 
The sportsman o'er his 'victim gloats, 

And coolly calls it sport. 
Alas ! ye sinless, hapless things, 
Your blood-stained breasts and broken wings. 
My heart with deepest pity wrings, 

Slain in each wild resort. 

Softly radiant^ deeply blue, 
Flecked with clouds of snowy hue, 
Soft enchantment gilds the view 

While I skyward gaze. 
Bark of light that sail'st at even 
Through the azure depths of heaven. 
Dear the boon to Autumn given. 

Thy nightly full-orVd rays. 

The woods are still, the warbler's throat 
Pours no more the wooing note. 
The lark, on mounting wing afloat, 

Hath ceased his matin lays : 
A softly sweet etherial calm 
Sheds around its soothing balm ; 
My heart indites a silent psalm 

Of joyous grateful praise. 



PHASES OF GIRLHOOD. 

With fondest love and sweetest pleasure 
Gaze I on my infant treasure— 
Mj sweetest rose, my purest pearl, 
Heaven's latest gift, my baby-girl. 
Opening wide her violet eyes 
With a wondering sweet surprise, 
Gazing in my smiling face. 
Nestled in my soft embrace, 
With her rose-tipped fingers straying 
O'er my breast, or sportive playing 
With my falling tangled hair : 
Tender love and anxious care 
Ever shield from pain and peril 
Mother^s pet, her baby girL 

A babe no more ; a lovely child, 
With soft blue eyes, and features mild. 
With prattling tongue, and nimble feet, 
And silvery voice as music sweet 
Nature has been very kind 
To my darling ; from her mind, 
Stored with sparkling gems of thought, 
On her lisping tongue are brought 
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To my ears, and she will ask 
Questions that will sometimes task 
Me to give, as she desired, 
Answers such as were required. 
Mother's will is stUl her law, 
Bonds of sweet affection draw 
To my heart, and hold her there, 
With earnest prayer and loving care, 
And trust in God, from sin and peril. 
To guard and shield my little girl. 

Now my girl must go to school, 

Be subject to her teacher's rule ; 

At home were trained the budding beauties 

Of her mind — her moral duties. 

Well she knows her gentle heart 

Is tender, true, and void of art ; 

On that mind, so pure and good, 

May never evil thoughts intrude ; 

In that loving little heart 

May never shame or grief have part ; 

In that motley congregation — 

A common school— contamination 

From falsehood, evil words, and strii'e. 

Sully the streams of youthful life—- 

From every ill that would infect 

Her mind, may God my child protect ; 

And much may she, my darling daughter. 

Profit by the knowledge taught her. 
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When scliool she leaves, be still my pearl, 
An innocent and happy girL 

My girl is but a workman's child, 

And so not Miss but Maggie styled. 

At school four years has been at most, 

And now she leaves — ^not for the cost^ 

For that is small — at home she's wanted; 

A little colony is planted 

Upon the hearth and round the table. 

There's more to do than mother's able 

To perform, and Maggie's clever. 

And now is done with school for ever. 

She now is set to washing, scrubbing, 

Baking, cookmg, wringing, rubbing; 

Nursing little sis or brother 

To relieve poor, weary mother. 

Time goes on, now Maggie's tall. 

Very pretty, too, withal; 

Getting forward with her teens. 

Knows not yet what wooing means, 

All too soon shall Maggie know 

The hopes, the doubts, the bliss, the woe 

O love. Oh ! may good angels guard. 

And virtue have its full reward. 

Thank God, from sin, from shame, and peril. 

He still preserves my virtuous girL 



THE AUL' KIUKYARD. 

Tub aul' kirkyard I— the aul' kirkyarcl I— 
ItH orowdlt gmvaH »»' moimy utanes ; — 

I've ooft me thore a lauely grave, 
In whilk I houp to lay my baue«, 

A rosy brier liingH ower the spot, 
An' there tlie mavi« bigs her ne«t i 

Ye'll hear her «aug at e'en an' morn, 
An' see her bonny speokl'd breast. 

The shilfa an' the yeldrin there 

Mak' shnmer haunt, an' hap an' sing 

Amang the flow'ry twigs, tliat ower 
The lanely grave their blossoms fling. 

The e'o of Heaven leuks brlohtly doon 
Got thro' the brier on simmer days ; 

At nioht the sweet an* bonny mune 
Hlieds doun her mildest, holiest rays. 

An' there my sainted mither lies — 
They laid her 'neath the brier to sleep ; 

An' I, her wae an' weary bairn, 
Maun sune into her bosom oree]). 
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An' lang an' sonn' mj sleep sail be ; 

rU never wauken till I hear 
The trump o' God, that bids the deid 

Arise an' at his bar appear. 

Mj he'rt is fu' an' unco sair 

At tales o' wrang, an' wrath, and guilt ; 
The flesh is creeping on my banes 

To hear o' a' the bluid that's spilt : 

To think hoo monj sinfu' sauls 
Are soopit aff the shores o' life — 

Unrepentant, unforgiven — 

By burning drink an' bluidy strife. 

O aul' kirkyard ! O aul' kirkyard ! 

Hoo aft ha'e I, wi' langin' e'en, 
Leuk't ower thy moulderin' wa' to see 

The grave aneath the brier sae green. 



A PHASE OF THE WAR IN AMERICA, 1804. 

GivB me angol wing and oyo, 
Qivo mo arm and Rtrongth Horouloan; 

With the Hpoed of light I'd fly- - 
Not to yondor bright ooruloan. 

Westward far my flight nhould bo, 

O'er tho wide and wild Atlantic; 
I the fated land would see 

Drunk with blood whose sons are frantic. 

Horror, fed on caniagc, lowers 

O'er corniption raukly steaming; 
0*er Virginia's Eden bowers 

Thousand vultures hover screaming. 

In one gory mass they lie — 
Husband, father, son, and lover — 

Festering 'neath a burning sky, 
Earth no more her slain can covor. 

Crippled victims, weak and wan, 

Back a ghastly tide are flowing; 
Angel eyes will weep to scan 
• Bootless slaughter onward going. 

See, recording angels stand 

On each side of death's dark portals, 

Noting with unerring hand 
Entering hordes of ghastly mortals. 
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From a cloud-eapp'd tower I gaze, 
From the battle field arising 

Myriad soak, with dread amaze, 
I behold — my soul surprising. 

Civil war, thou demon, fell. 
Shall tbj bloody hand for ever 

Ring the dreadful tocsin bell I 

Britain's heart-strings quail and quiver. 

War, thou Lemaean hydra dire, 
I would strangle and imcoil thee ; 

Close thy tracks of blood and fire, 
Of thy venomed ^ngs despoil thee. 

Through thy Augean stables vile, 
With long-horded rank pollution, 

(Heaven my help) I'd pour the while 
One strong, sweeping, vast ablution. 

Father of the waters Row, 
Flow each transatlantic river. 

O'er your land of death and woe 
Cleanse her soil of blood for ever. 

Time was when we lightly spoke, 
Smiled at each defeat and blunder, 

Now, alas ! the spell is broke — 
We can only weep and wonder. 



VERSES, 

INBOHIBED TO AN UNKNOWN POETIOAL GoRBBfiPONDEMT. 

Where art thou, my leal "auld britherl" 
Where, say where, thy lowly home? 

I may never wend me thither; 

Thou to mine mayhap may'st come. 

Who art thou? A busy worker 
In the world's great labour mart. 

Tired with toil, of grave demeanour, 
And a loving, loyal heart. 

What art thou? A child of nature. 
Truthful, tuneful son of song. 

Trilling out thy wood-notes sweetly, 
Passing life's low vale along. 

Low the vale, yet oft the muses 
Wander there, and we have heard. 

Sung in soft Parnassian measure, 
Strains that fired the listening bard. 
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I am now an aged worker 

I have toiled, and read, and sung; 

Oft my lyre was tuned to gladness — 
Ah ! more oft by woe unstrung. 

Now my task is nearly ended, 
And ere long my song shall cease; 

Day is waning, shadows falling; 
Soon my eyes shall close in peace. 

Hast thou kindred thoughts, my brother) 
Dost thou muse upon the day, 

When the soul, released and ransomed, 
Cleaves the shades, and soars away? 

From a world of crime and sorrow 
Bloody, bootless, wasteful war. 

Cruel drink — ^its woes and horrors — 
O ! my soul would fly afar. 



OUR LOCAL SCENERY. 

Smoorin* wi' reek an* blackened wi' soot 
Lowin* like Etna an' Hecla to boot, 
Ought o' our malleables want ye to learn ? — 
There's chappin' an' clippin' an' sawin' o' aim ; 
Bumin' an' sotterin' reengin' an' knockin' ; 
Scores o' puir mortals roastin' an' chokin'. 
Gizzen'd an' dry ilka thrapple an' mouth, 
Like cracks in the yird in a het simmer drouth ; 
They're prayin', puir chiels, for what dae ye think 1 
It's no daily bread, it's drink, " Gi'e us drink !" 
" Callan," quo' I, "ye maun rin like a hatter, 
Bring up twa pails fou o' clear caller water ; 
Be aff, noo, ye imp 1 come back at a canter, 
Keep oot o' the store, or I'll fell ye inatanter /" 
"Wae on the store an' the publican's bar. 
It's no a haet better — sometimes it's waur ; 
Men, whan they're het, hoo they sweat an' they swear 
Coup up the whisky an' toom doun the beer. 
While droonin' their brains an* tooming their purses 
The verra air rings wi' oaths an' wi' curses. 
It's no just a pay or an orra bit fuddle- 
Aft in a day they guzzle an' muddle. 

M 
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The puir wifie says there's little comes till her, 

It's the drink, it's the drink that licks up the siller. 

licks up the siller ! wha is't that can count, 

Reckon aa' add up the fearfii' amount 

Wasted on drink at ilk aim-makin' station — 

Drink, ever drink, the curse o' our nation 1 

An' O siccan Sabbaths ! O siccan weans ! 

Rantin' an' playia' an' castiu' o' stanes. 

Hearken, thae toddlin' wee things hoo they swear ; 

Had I wings like a doo I wadna be here — 

I wad flee far awa' an' seek oot a rest 

Whaur drinkin' an' swearin' nae mair wad molest. 



GARIBALDI IN HIS CONQUERING 
CAREER IN ITALY. 

Oh for a blast of the loudest 

Ere blown from the trumpet of fame ! 
Oh for a song of the proudest 

Ere sung to the conqueror's name ! 
Laurels, the freshest and rarest, 

By hero and warrior worn, 
Virtues the richest and fairest, 

The patriot leader adorn. 

Excelsior inscribed on his banner, 

'Tis pure as his own Alpine snow ; 
He gave it, true soul of bright honour, 

O'er fields of his glory to flow. 
The fate of the poet's sad stranger 

His was not the summit sublime ; 
He gained, through dark pearl and danger. 

The admii'ed and beloved of all time. 

Land of song, genius, and beauty. 

He came in the hour of thy need. 
On the wings of devotion and duty, 

A son and a saviour indeed. 
The trumpet of freedom is sounding, 

" Awake ye that sleep in the dust," 
From the grave of dark centuries bounding — 

Heaven wills it, he wills it, ye tnuBt 



A PLEA FOR THE DORIC. 

Forgi'e, O forgi'e me, auld Scotlan' my mither ! 
Like an ill-deedie bairn IVe ta'en up wi' anither; 
An' aft thy dear Doric aside I hae flung, 
To busk oot Toj sang wi' the prood Southron tongue. 

They say that our auld hamlet tongue, my ain mither. 
Is deein', and sune will be deid a' thegither ; 
Whan thy callants hae ceased to be valiant an' free, 
An' thy maids to be modest, oh juist let it dee ! 

Sail the tongue that was spoken by Wallace the wicht. 
In the sangs o' thy poets sae lo'esum and bricht, 
Sae pithy an' pawkie, sae tender an' true, 
C sense and slee humor an' feelin' sae fu' ; 

Sail the tongue that was spoken by leal Scottish men, 
Whan they stood for their richts on the hill an' the glen — 
Oh sae, maun it dee, whan the last words that hung 
On the lips o' the martyr were ain mither tongue ? 

Oh, think ye the tongue that at red Bannockbum 
Bade charge to the onset — ^thing ye it maun turn 
To a thing o' the past, that oor bairns winna ken, 
To read mither tongue on that mither^s fire en' ? 
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Juist think gif the " Cottar's ain Saturday Nicht " 
Were stripped o' the Doric, wi* English bedicht — 
To the leal Scottish hert it wad ne'er be the same ; 
Wi' sic truth and sic feeling it wadna strike hame. 

At the saft gloamin' hour, "whan the kye's comin'hame," 
And the young hert is loupin' to hear the dear name, 
What tongue like the Doric love's saft tale can tell, 
'Neath the lang yellow broom, on' the red heather-bell? 

I'm wae for Auld-Reekie ; her big men o' print 
To Lunnon ha'e gane, to be nearer the mint ; 
But the coinage o' brain leuks no a'e haet better. 
Though Doric is banish'd frae sang, tale, and letter. 

But there's a'e thing I'm sure o' — ere lang I maun gang, 
Yet aye whan I dow I maun lilt a bit sang ; 
An' sae soun' sail I sleep 'neath the auld mossy stane, 
That I'll never hear tell whan the Doric is gane. 



AN AXJL' MEMORIE. 



COATBRIDGE. 



Wi' my haun on my haffit I sit by the fire, 
An' think that for nocht I hae sic a desire 
Ae to gang my auld gates, an' see my auld places, 
To hear the auld voices, an' see the auld faces. 

Whan a gilpy o' nine I was set doon to wark 
At the auld spinin' wheel, an' frae momin' till dark 
I spun, for my mither was thrifty an' snell. 
An' wadna alloo me to jauk or rebel 

licht was my heart, an' licht were my heels. 
Whan, dune wi' the birrin' an' bummin' o' wheels, 

1 skelpit aff, barefit, the hie road alang, 

Wi' a " hap, stap, an' loup," an' a lilt o' a sing. 

There was Willie the wabster, an' Tammy the douce, 
At Merryston Brig they ilk ane had a hoose ; 
An' there wasna anither 'twixt that an' Coatbrig 
But twa theekit dwallin's, laigh, cozy, an' trig. 
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An' syne ower the brig to Auld Jamie's we cam, 
At the sign o' twa Hielanders, takin' a dram ; 
Then anld Cadger Johnnie's, (we ca'd him saut Jock; 
Four mae bits o' dwallin's, an' no mony folk. 

Noo, min' what I tell ye, its sixty years lang 
Since Coatbrig was juist what I say in my sang 
On the south o' the road wasna biggit a stane, 
An' the hooses I speak o' they stood a' alane. 

Then up the auld road I gaed scamperin' awa, 
Weel kent I the gate to John Jamieson's raw, 
Whaur in at the winnock the roses were keekin', 
An' four bonnie lassies were needlin' an' steekin'. 

An' the looms they were rattlin' an' blatterin' awa, 
For in that wee shoppie the wabsters were twa — 
Jock Tamson an' Jamie, a son o' the house. 
An' wow but thae callans were cantie an' crouse. 

It was there my young fancy first took to the wing ; 
It was there I first tasted the helicon spring ; 
It was there wi' the poets I wad revel and dream, 
For Milton an' Kamsay lay on the breast beam. 

At auld antie's winnock, whaur the hour-glass aye stude, 
I aft keekit in e'er I dared to intrude, 
For a woman baith gracious an* godly was she, 
An' the Bible ye seldom wad miss aff" her knee. 
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Puir crummie the cow had jae half o' the smiddy, 
In the ither auld John had his bellows an' studdy, 
Sae the cow choVt her cud while she glower t ower 

the hallan 
At John, who was rosy an' fresh as a callan. 

Ilk. momin' an' e'enin' was heard the sweet psalm 
In that laigh hamelj dwallin', an' saftlj an' calm 
Fell the dew o' the Sabbath on labour an' strife, 
An' their satds were refreshed at the fountains o' life. 

Noo they're a' in the mools, an' there isna a stane 
Left o' the auld biggin', son Jamie's his lane ; 
Wi' the tear in my e'e, an' a pow like the snaw, 
I mume for the days an' the fock that's awa. 
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ICHABOD. 

1 Sak. Iv. 12-22. 

A PANTING messenger of woe and dread, 
His garments torn, and dust upon his head, 
His wounded feet with blood and travel stained, 
From IsraeFs camp hath Shiloh's city gained. 
With throbbing, bursting heart, and bloodshot eye; 
With reeling step, and clench'd hands tossed on high; 
With sobbing, gasping breath, he told his tale — 
When loud to heaven arose the shrieking wail 
Of thousand voices; anguish, and despair, 
And sense of God-bereavement mingled there! 
An aged priest sits watching by the road, 
His sad heart trembling for the ark of God — 
He starts I he calls ! for on his listening ear 
Rise sounds and cries of more than mortal fear; 
His eyes are dim, and on his reverend head 
Well nigh a century's hoary snows are shed. 
He comes in haste, that messenger of fear — 
" My awful tidings, priest and father, hear ! 
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From Israers army I have fled to-day — " 

"What is there done, my son? speak quickly, say?" 

He trembling said, with voice of faltering dread. 

" Before the foe hath Israel's armies fled — 

Great was the slaughter there. How shall I tell 

Thee weeping sire 1 — thy priestly children fell. 

By heathen hands they died, and woe ! Oh woe ! 

The ark of God is taken !" Fatal blow ! 

It smote upon his heart ; he backward fell. 

'Twas not the death of sons he loved too well, 

Nor kindred's blood, nor Israel's thousands slain : 

" The ark of God is taken," scorched his brain — 

That flash electric. Thus the judge and priest 

Of Israel died, nor yet the tidings ceased 

Their work of doom. Thou — daughter, mother, wife 

Who in thy bosom bore a two-fold life, 

In nature's hour of anguish most extreme. 

Thou bowd'st tby fainting head ; such, tidings seem 

Too monstrous for belief. The failing tide 

Of life is feist receding ; to her side 

The weeping females press, and " Fear not tliou ; 

A son is bom." The shadow on her brow 

The seal of death — grew darker ; answer none. 

Nor token of regard she gave. Her son, 

In dying accents, Ichabod she named. 

This tribute Israel's parted glories claimed. 

Even in that hour, bereft of mortal stay. 

Her husband, father, given to death a prey. 
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A mightier woe which mocked at human grief — 
A woe to which even God denied relief, 
Hath cleft her heart, and this the cureless woe, 
'* The ark of God is taken V* Let me go 
To God himself; I would not longer stay; 
I'll seek him in the heaven of heavens. Away 
Her soaring spirit moimts the heavenward road ; 
She lost the ark, but found the living God. 



THE DEATH OF STEPHEN. 

Acts vi. 7. 

O POWER invincible of faith and love, 

Like angel rising to his home above, 

Thy heaven-lit features beam, calm, earnest grace, 

Firm truth, and holy zeal illume thy face ! 

'Neath your stem gaze he quails not, men of doom> 

From Israel's history back he rolls the gloom 

Of ages, draws in characters of flame 

Her lineage, bondage, liberty, and shame. ' 

Methinks I see thee with thine eyes upturned — 

Those eyes where all the saint and martyr burned — 

To Him most high, whose temple is all space. 

Nor human minds can bound His dwelling place — 

To Him who fills by right th' eternal throne, 

And for His footstool claims the earth alone — 

Creator, God, by whose all-forming hand 

All things were made in ocean, air, and land. 

Thus Stephen spake: — 
"O ye uncircumcised in ears and heart' 
Who tread your fathers' footsteps, act their part; 
A stiff, unbending, blind, rebellious race. 
Who grieve the Spirit, and resist His grace ! 
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Which of the prophets have ye not withstood 1 
Have ye not prison'd, tortur'd, shed their blood, 
Who showed the coming of that holiest One — 
Messiah, Jesus, God's eternal Son ? 
Of whom betrayers, murderers ye have been ! 
Oh, bloody race of hands and hearts unclean ! 
From God Himself the law to you was given 
By hands of angels, ministers from heaven — 
How have ye kept it 1 Page inspired, proclaim ! 
true record of your folly, guilfc, and shame ! " 

As lion crouching in the traveller's path 
Lashes his tawny sides in savage wrath — 
Watches with glaring eyes his victim near. 
Then springs with foaming jaws his prey to tear — 
They gnash their teeth ; they rush upon him, wild 
With vengeful hate — ^he, heavenward gazing, smiled. 
Full of the Holy Ghost, to him *twas given 
To see unfold the pearly gates of heaven — 
Behold the glory of the highest One, 
And see on his right hand th' incarnate Sod ! 
With furious cries they stop their ears ; they run 
With one accord upon him. Now begun 
The work of death ; for, lo ! they drag, they cast 
Him forth the city gates ; and thick and fast 
They ply the murderous missiles. Bruised to death. 
But calling still on God with fainting breath — 
" Receive my spirit, Jesus, Lord," he sighed ; 
Then, kneeling down, aloud to God he cried — 
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" Lord, lay not to their charge this sin ; forgive 
Even for His sake who died that they might live." 
O words ! O scene ! might " make eVn angels weep ! " 
He said, then calm in Jesus fell asleep. 

But who is he around whose feet are piled 
The murderer's garments ? he hath not defiled 
His hands with martyrs' blood ; yet mark his eye, 
Where flash the fires of genius ; even his high 
And intellectual brow, on which enshrined 
Sits learning, eloquence, and powerful mind, 
Give token all this murderous deed received 
His full consent. He hath not yet believed, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in thy name ; but mad 
With persecuting zeal, he seeks to add 
A thousand martyrs, breathing slaughter still ; 
Makes havoc of the Church ; the prison's fill ; 
The Christians scatter, who, dispersed abroad, 
Proclaim in every place the Word of God ! 

But soon, O Saul ! from yon refulgent skies 
A blinding glory shall eclipse thine eyes,. 
And bathe in living light thy new-bom soul ; 
And thou shalt run the race and gain the goal 
Of Christian martyr, preaching first the faith 
Which once thou persecutedst to the death. 
Thy name, thy nature, and thy mission changed — 
Thus, martyr'd Stephen, thus wert thou avenged ! 



FILIAL TRIBUTE 

To THE Memory of my Mother, who was found Dead in bed. 

I 

My Mother! O my Mother! when thy spirit heavenward 

fled, 
And thy aged form, in death's embrace, lay on thy 

lonely bed ; 
No hand to raise thy head, and wipe the death-drops 

from thy brow. 
Or o'er thee breathe a weeping prayer — alone with 

Death w^ere thou. 

Yet not alone ! for in thy ear, and on thy glazing eye, 
Were angel whispers breathed, and dawned the Sun of 

Glory's sky ; 
And when thy daughter stood and gazed upon thy 

tranquil face. 
It seemed to her thy features wore a calm, celestial 

grace. 
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Thy ardent prayers, thy tender cares, thy deep and 

patient love, 
How dearly prized, how sorely missed, since thou wert 

called above ! 
For I, a mother, bend beneath a mother^s heavy cares, 
And still I ask of Heaven to reap the fruit of Mother's 

prayers. 

When trials crowd, and sorrows press, and fears my 

bosom chill, 
My Mother, then I seem to hear thy loving accents 

still; 
And still it seems as if to thee my sorrows I must tell — 
Oh joy, we soon shall meet! till then, my Mother fare- 

thee well ! 



THE DOOM OF SAUL. 

"God is Dbpartbd from me, and answbreth me mo more." 

1 Samuel xxviu. 8-20. 

A KING has sought at midniglit hour 

The sorceress in her cell, 
And bids invoke the prophet's shade, 

His coming doom to tell. 
He bows before the spectral form, 

He speaks in anguish sore — 
" God is departed from me, 

And answereth me no more." 

Dark words — how pregnant with despair ! 

How fraught with hopeless woe ! 
Stem spake the spirit-seer — " What hope, 

When God He is thy foel 
And wherefore seek to know thy doom, 

For this thou knew'st before 1 
" * God is departed from thee. 

And answereth thee no more 1 ' 

" The -word which God hath spoke by me 

He hath confirmed and done — 
He rends the kingdom from thy hand ; 

His own anointed one, 
Even David, he shall fill thy throne ; 

Thy reign, thy life is o*er — 
* God is departed from thee, 

And answereth thee no more ! ' 

N 
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Thy ardent prayers, ihy tender carea, thy deep and 

patient love, 
How dearly prized, how aorely missed, since thou ■wert 

called above ! 
For I, a mother, bend beneath a mother's heavy cares. 
And still I ask of Heaven to reap the fruit of Mother's 



When trials crowd, and sorrows press, and fears my 

bosom chill, 
My Mother, then I seem to hear thy loving accents 

still; 
And atill it seems aa if to thee my sorrows I must tell — 
Oh joy, we soon shall meet I till then, my Mother fare- 

thee well ! 



THE DOOM OF SAUL. 

"QOD 18 DbPARTED from MB, AND AK8WBRETH MB NO MORB." 

1 Samubl XXV 111. 8-20. 

A KING has sought at midnight hour 

The sorceress in her cell, 
And bids invoke the prophet's shade, 

His coming doom to tell. 
He bows before the spectral form, 

He speaks in anguish sore — 
" God is departed from me, 

And answereth me no more." 

Dark words — how pregnant with despair ! 

How fraught with hopeless woe I 
Stern spake the spirit-seer — " What hope, 

When God He is thy foe 1 
And wherefore seek to know thy doom, 

For this thou knew'st before 1 
" * God is departed from thee. 

And answereth thee no more ? * 

" The -word which God hath spoke by me 

He hath confirmed and done — 
He rends the kingdom from thy hand ; 
\ His own anointed one. 

Even David, he shall fill thy throne ; 
Thy reign, thy life is o'er — 
' ^ departed from thee, 

iswereth thee no more ! ' 

N 
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Tb; ftrdeot prayers, thy tender cares, thy deep and 

patient love, 
How dearly prized, how sorely missed, since tbou wert 

called above ! 
For I, a mother, bend beneath a mother's heavy cares. 
And still I aak of Heaven to reap the fruit of Mother's 

prayers. 



When trials crowd, and sorrows press, and fears my 

bosom chill. 
My Mother, then I seem to hear thy loving accents 

stUl; 
And still it seema as if to tbee my sorrows I must tell — 
Oh joy, we soon shall meet! till then, my Mother fare- 

thee well ! 



THE DOOM OF SAUL. 

Goo IS DbPABTBD from MB, AKD AXSirBBSra MB HO MORS." 

1 Samuel xxviil 8-20. 

A KING has sought at midnight hour 

The sorceress in her cell. 
And bids invoke the prophet's shade, 

His coming doom to tell. 
He bows before the spectral form. 

He speaks in anguish sore — 
" God is departed from me, 

And answereth me no more." 

Dark words — how pregnant with despair ! 

How fraught with hopeless woe ! 
Stem spake the spirit-seer — " What hope, 

When God He is thy foel 
And wherefore seek to know thy doom, 

For this thou knew'st before) 
^ * God is departed from thee, 

And answereth thee no more?' 

" The-word which God hath spoke by me 

He hath confirmed and done — 
He rends the kingdom from thy hand ; 

His own anointed one, 
Even David y be shall fill thy throne ; 

Thy reign, thy life is o'er — 
< God is departed from thee, 

And answereth thee no more !' 

N 
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Thy ardent prayers, thy tender cares, thy deep and 

patient love. 
How dearly prized, how sorely missed, since thou wert 

called above ! 
For I, a mother, bend beneath a mother's heavy cares. 
And still I ask of Heaven to reap tJie fruit of Mother's 

prayerB. 

When trials crowd, and sorrows press, and fears my 

bosom chill. 
My Mother, then I seem to hear thy loving accents 

still; 
And still it seems as if to thee my sorrows I must tell — 
Oh joy, we soon shall meet ! till then, my Mother fare- 

thee well I 



THE DOOM OF SAUL 

"OoD IS Departed from me, and akbwereth me mo more." 

1 Samuel xxviu. 8-20. 

A KING has sought at midniglit hour 

The sorceress in her cell, 
And bids invoke the prophet's shade, 

His coming doom to tell. 
He bows before the spectral form, 

He speaks in anguish sore — 
" God is departed from me, 

And answereth me no more." 

Dark words — how pregnant with despair ! 

How fraught with hopeless woe 1 
Stern spake the spiritHseer — " What hope, 

When God He is thy foe 1 
And wherefore seek to know thy doom, 

For this thou knew'st before 1 
" * God is departed from thee. 

And answereth thee no more ? ' 

" The -word which God hath spoke by me 

He hath confirmed and done — 
He rends the kingdom from thy hand ; 

His own anointed one. 
Even David, he shall fill thy throne ; 

Thy reign, thy life is o*er — 
* God is departed from thee. 

And answereth thee no more ! ' 

N 
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Thy ardent prayers, thy tender cares, thy deep and 

patient love, 
How dearly prized, how sorely missed, since thou wert 

called above ! 
For I, a mother, bend beneath a mother^s heavy cares, 
And still I ask of Heaven to reap the fruit of Mother's 

prayers. 

When trials crowd, and sorrows press, and fears my 

bosom chill. 
My Mother, then I seem to hear thy loving accents 

still; 
And still it seems as if to thee my sorrows I must tell — 
Oh joy, we soon shall meet ! till then, my Mother fare- 

thee well ! 



THE DOOM OF SAUL. 

"God is Dbparted from me, and akswbreth me no more." 

1 Samuel xxviii. 8-20. 

A KING has sought at midniglit hour 

The sorceress in her cell, 
And bids invoke the prophet's shade, 

His coming doom to tell. 
He bows before the spectral form, 

He speaks in anguish sore — 
" God is departed from me, 

And answereth me no more." 

Dark words — how pregnant with despair ! 

How fraught with hopeless woe ! 
Stem spake the spirit-seer — " What hope, 

When God He is thy foe? 
And wherefore seek to know thy doom, 

For this thou knew'st before 1 
" * God is departed from thee. 

And answereth thee no more ? * 

" The 'Word which God hath spoke by me 

He hath confirmed and done — 
He rends the kingdom from thy hand ; 

His own anointed one. 
Even David, he shall fill thy throne ; 

Thy reign, thy life is o'er — 
* God is departed from thee. 

And answereth thee no more ! * 

N 
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*' Since thou obey'dst not (rod, nor didst 

His high behest fulfill, 
He gives thy host, thy sons thy life, 

Up to the enemies will. 
Thy soul, ere midnight glooms again, 

Shall wing th' eternal shore — 
'God is departed from thee, 

And answereth thee no more.' 

He faints, he falls, on earth he lies, 

That stately, peerless form 
That oft had tower'd in Israel's van 

And ruled in battle's storm. 
O kingly oak! the thunder fires 

Have scathed thine inmost core. 
"God is departed from thee 

And answereth thee no more." 

Who runs may read this awful truth, 

In lines of lightning traced. 
The spoken, written Word of God, 

Though trampled, scom'd, defaced 
By men of sin and pride, the earth 

Shall bum, the heavens decay, 
Ere word of God to man reveal'd 

Shall fail or pass away! 



THE CRYSTAL PALACE BAND OF HOPE 

CHOIR 

August 81, 1869. 

Glory shone o'er Bethlehem's plains, 
Angel bands in joyful strains 
Sung beneath the midnight sky — 
" Glory be to God on high ! 
Peace on earth, good will to men" — 
Sound it to earth's farthest ken. 

Ah not yet our Bands of Hope 
May with angel minstrels cope. 
Yet to yonder crystal dome. 
While the cry was still they come, 
See five thousand children throng. 
Hark ! responsive to the song 
Of the angels — swelling high. 
Thrilling anthems greet the sky. 
Blessed echo to the strains 
Sung of old o'er Bethlehem's plains — 
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Sing ! ye joutlif ul minstrels, sing. 
Till the aisles and arches ring 
Sing, bright angels ! hover nigh. 
Glory be to God on high ! 
Peace on earth, to men good will ! 
Strains your songs re-echo stiU — 

Sing the holy Infants name, 
Who that night to Bethlehem came ; 
Angel singers hailed His birth 
With songs of joy and sacred mirth. 

Bands of hope take up the strain, 
Sii^ aloud, more aloud again, 
Till it reach earth's farthest ken — 
"Peace on earth, good wiU to men !** 



Cemptrantc ^uas. 



-^€>«- 



NIGHT PHASES OF DRUNKENNESS. 

PHASE T. 

The midnight hour hath chimed, 

The night is wild and cold ; 
I see a trembling hand 

Yon cottage door unfold. 
A pale and furrowed face 

Peers forth into the storm ; 
And o'er the threshold leans 

A bent and tottering form. 

Her white hair, damp with tears, 

Clings to her wasted cheek ; 
With failing eye she scans 

The street her son to seek. 
His staggering form she sees, 

His reeling steps she hears — 
Break, widow'd heart ! How vain 

Thy pleading words and tears ! 
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PHASE II. 

A dark, dismantled room — 

A wailing infant's cry — 
A little weeping maid 

Sings mournful lullaby — 
Two baby brothers, pale 

With hunger, cold, and fear, 
Lie at her feet ; while she 

Keeps sobbing, *' Mother, dear I 

" Oh ! shall I never see 

Thy sweet and mournful face ? 
Oh ! take thy baby home 

Unto the blessed place. 
No milk, no food have T, 

For her and brothers dear ; 
Father beats us when we cry. 

And leaves us nightly here." 

PHASE III. 

A workman sought his home, 

When evening bells had rung — 
Dark thoughts o'er brow and heart 

Their sullen shadows flung. 
A little ragged boy. 

With hunger in his eyes. 
Cries, " Mother lies in bed 

And minds not baby's cries." 
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No ligbt, no food, no fire 

Is in the wretched room — 

To where the inebriate lies 
He rushes in the gloom. 

He beats the senseless form ; 

He drags her from the bed 
Where, crushed and livid, lies 

Her smothered infant— dead ! 

PHASE IV. 

A slender, pallid boy. 

With hectic on his cheek, 
Moved by his mother's tears. 

His father goes to seek. 
The midnight moon looks down 

Upon the wintry street. 
And sees the shrinking youth 

His ruffian parent meet. 

With drunken fury blazed 

His eyes — with curse and blow 
He dashed the feeble boy 

Upon the stones below. 
His bleeding form they raised — 

Sustained his dying head — 
But ere the mother's arms 

Had clasped him, life had fled ! 



NEEBOUR JOHNNIE'S COMPLAINT. 

My auF neebour, Johnnie, had lang been awa', 
Twa tov/monds an' mair I kent naething ava 
0' what he was daein', or whaur he had been, 
Till he juist pappit in to our dwallin' yestreen. 

An' couthie an' kin' was oor meetin' I troo, 
But the wrunkles were thick an' mair deep on his broo. 
An' his heart it grew grit, an' his lip it wad quiver, 
An' he lookit as " donsie an' dowie" as ever. 

Noo Johnnie, quo I, is't the wearifu' drink 1 

Is that " neer-dae-weel" callan o' yours on the brink 

0' drucken perdition ? has sorrow an' shame 

Sitten doun on your heart, your house, an' your name ? 

Weel Nelly, my woman, its e'en as ye say. 
Like a ghaist I gae wan'erin' aboot a' the day. 
At nicht, tho' sair wearit, my sleep I aft tine. 
He is lost ! O he's lost ! an' I murne an' repine. 

An' aye ower my heai-t a dark feydom is hingin', 
In my lug there's a soun' o* dule ever ringin' 
For him wha ne'er sleeps till he's droon't his last groat, 
An' wha's back is ne'er happit wi' jacket or coat 
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To see him reel oot o' some publican's den 
Wi' a face like the lum, an* his hair a' on en*, 
Gaun stoitin* an' sweerin' the hie road alang, 
Hoo bumin' the shame, an' hoo bitter the pang. 

But that's no the warst o't, he ance had a min' 
That was mensefu' an' truthfu', an' honest an' kin', 
But it's drink, O its drink, a' gudeness is gane, 
An' his hert is as caul' an' as hard as a stane. 

My malison on them^ baith heavy an' deep, 

Wha laid the first bow o' gude barley asteep, 

An' wrocht it an' brocht it thro' worm an' thro' stell. 

Till oot cam' a diel that the warl' canna quell. 

Noo come ye wi' me an' leuk in at thae doors 
Whaur barrels an' bottles are bing't up by scores. 
It's there whaur the deil o' the stell ever lies. 
An' we'll ne'er pit him oot till we stop the supplies. 



TEMPERANCE WARFARE. 

" BOUND TO THE ONSET, THE ONSET, THE ONSET ! " 

Arouse ye ? arouse ye ! the foe is at large, 
Again and again we must come to the charge. 
Oh ! hotly pursue, and fearless attack — 
The blood of his victims is red on his track. 

Our wives are dishonoured, our children are slain 
By thousands — we labour, but often in vain. 
For the plundering foe still devours the proceeds. 
Till nothing is left us but sorrows and needs. 

We must take his strongholds, put his garrisons down, 
And pull down his ensigns in village and town ; 
But this is the victory, most glorious of all, 
Exile him for ever from homestead and hall. 

Ye matrons and maidens of Britain, to you 
I would speak, as a sister, most faithful and true 
To all your best interests. I beg you to hear. 
By all you hold sacred, by all you hold dear. 

'Tis found — Oh, alas ! it should ever be so ! — 
That many amongst us are leagued with the foe ; 
Give harbour, and homage, and serve him as slaves. 
Till bleeding and stumbling they crawl to their graves. 
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And oft with the dear names of mother and wife, 
Entrusted by Heaven with the mind and the life 
Of your children, a household, to cai'e for and serve, 
You pamper the foe while they shiver and starve. 

Dear sisters, I would, but I cannot, conceal 
The guilt and the folly you often reveal — 
Intemperance, and many a fatal neglect. 
That ever the progress of mankind must check. 

For who but a mother her dear little girl 
Will lovingly teach her the ruin and peril 
Of wanton exposure, the dark deeds of shame, 
That blot the fair scutcheon of Scotia's fame ? 

The many small fripperies — worthless for use — 

Your girls delight in, are but an abuse 

Of time, and a sorry perversion of taste, 

While the needful and useful are running to waste. 

Precious the ruby, and pure is the pearl — 
More precious and pure is an innocent girl ; 
And earth holds no gem of such value and beauty 
As a Christian mother devoted to duty. 



THE MOURNING MOTHER. 

What woe is thine, pale Mother? — say 
What grief devours thy heart? For aye 
Thy looks averted shun the day, 
And midnight sees thee watch and pray 

With sighing, quivering breath. 
The hand of wedded love to clasp- 
To feel true friendship's fervent grasp 
Is thine. Why, then, with sob and gasj) 
Still heaves thy heart, as sting of asp 

Had struck the pang of death? 

"Oh, lost! lost! lost! — the loved, the young 
On dark perdition's torrent flung — 
With maddened brain and hearts unstrung 
O'er deepest gulf of ruin swung. 

And I — T cannot save! 
O! minstrel King, thy soul-wrung cry 
Draws from my heart a deep reply — 
My sons, my sons! each burdened sigh 
My sons, my sons! breathes to the sky — 

My God, thy help I crave! 

"My gentle boys — obedient, fond — 
How oft around my knees ye conned 
The Book which taught all names beyond 
His name to bless whose blood atoned 
For guilt of fallen man! 
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How blessed the time when work and play 
Alternate shared the hours of day ! 
Till pillowed cheek to cheek ye lay, 
And mother o'er you stooped to pray^ 
As only mother can.'' 

But, ah ! on clouds of grief and shame, 
To this dear home a demon came— 
The undying worm, the quenchless flame 
Are thine. Intemperance; at the name 

The lesser fiends rejoice. 
Well hath the dark- souled poet said — 
*^ More sad than wail above the dead 
Are words by living sorrow fed;" 
Such breathe o'er lost inebriate's head 

From mourning mother's voice. 

The song, the dance, the wanton's love, 
May fail the young desires to move; 
But fiercer ordeal they must prove. 
Launched on the world, who rise above 

The tempter's proffier'd cup. 
They fell, for guileless youth what hopel 
Urged, bantered, drawn, nay, forced to cope 
With senior mates in yard or shop : 
Workmen, these human offerings stop 

To Moloch offered up. 



THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 

O Jeanie, my woman! whar is't ye are gaun, 
Wi' a bairn on your arm an* ane in your haun? 
There's snaw on the grun, an' nae shoon on your feet, 
And ye speak na a word, but juist murther an' greet. 

Yer ae drugget coat is baith scrimpy an* worn. 
An' your auld leloc toush is baith dirty an' torn; 
An' roun' your lean haffits, ance sonsy an' fair, 
Hings, tautit^an' tousie, your bonny broun hair. 

Your wee shilpit weanie's a pityfu' prufe 
That your bosom's as dry an' as queem as my lufe; 
For the bairn wi' the beard sooks ye sairest alace. 
For he draws the red bluid frae your hert an' your face. 

Waesucks for ye, Jeanie! I kent ye fu' weel 
Whan a lass; ye were couthie' an' cantie, an' leal; 
Wi' cheeks like the roses, your bonnie blue ee 
Aye glancin' an' dancin' wi' daffin an' glee. 

They tauld ye that Davie was keen o' the drink. 
That siller ne'er baid in his pouches a blink. 
An' a' he got claut o' he waret on the dram. 
An' ae pay ne'er sert till anither ane cam. 

But ye wadna be wamt, sae your wierd ye maun dree, 
Tho' aften ye raither wad lie doun an' dee; 
For o' puir drucken Davie ye've nae houp ava, 
Sae your're greetin', an' toilin', an' fechtin' awa. 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

The Haunted House, in days of yore, 
Stood lone, deserted, ruined, hoar. 
With dusty panes, and moss-grown sill. 
With grass-grown steps, rooms dark and chill, 
Where, while the wailing night winds moaned. 
Pale shrouded spectres shrieked and groaned ; 
And nightly, winged with wild affright. 
The trembling youth in rapid flight 
Would pass the spot, nor look behind, 
For fearful sounds were on the wind, 
Nor paused till on the hearth he stood 
Amidst the dear fraternal brood. 

The Haunted House ! — how vast the change 
In modem times ! A goodly range 
Of painted casements gaily shine 
With glittering panes ; large crystalline. 
And rich cut goblets brimming high — 
Where troops of fiends in ambush lie, 
Prompt to obey that potent charm — 
The screw-propelling waiter's arm. 
And, hark ! through rooms gay, throng'd, and bright 
Sound festal strains and laughter light ; 
And tinkling bells and dancing feet 
That trip the time to music sweet. 
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Ah, simple youth I beware, beware ! 
Cross not that threshold, snowy fair, 
With varnished door for ever ope — 
Within the ghosts of murdered hope. 
Of wedded duties, filial claims, 
Of high resolves and noble aims ; 
Of health and fame, of time and peace, 
With wail and plaint that will not cease 
For ever, when dark midnight falls. 
Stalk through the rooms, glide round the walls ; 
While warning voices mournful swell 
Upon the wind with dirge-like knell : 
Pass, thoughtless youth ! 'twere death to stay, 
Avoid, turn from it, haste away ! 



THE CONTRAST. 

See yonder wretched little girl, 
Braving cold, and want, and peril, 
Wandering through the frozen street, 
Seeking her she fears to meet ; 
Matted locks hang round her ears ; 
From her wUd eyes min the tears ; 
In her arms a squalid child. 
Wrapt in rags all torn and soiled, 
Clinging to her shivering breast — 
Young bird cast from rifled nest, 
Now the mother's form she sees ; 
Drooping head and tottering knees. 
Babbling tongue and idiot stare, 
All ! too well her state declara 
"Mother! mother! father's come; 
Haste! Oh haste! he waits at home!" 
Aye ! he waits for her returning 
Wrath and hate within him burning. 
Oh! that home, how desolate! 
Bare the walls, and cold the grate; 
Empty cupboard, naked bed, 
Health and peace and comfort fled ! 
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Hark, those sounds! your ears will tingle! 
Blows and shrieks and curses mingle-:— 
Words of passion, fierce and wild. 
Weeping girl and screaming child, 
While the shades of evening close, 
Cowering, sobbing, seek repose; 
Couched on straw, the group, forlorn, 
Wait the miseries of the mom. 
God! I pray, with heart high swelling, 
Mercy on the drunkard's dwelling. 

See that playful, laughing girl. 
Lips of rose, and teeth of pearl, 
• Brow unwrinkled by a frown. 
Waving locks of golden brown, 
Shading soft her azure eyes, 
Dimpled cheeks, whose hue outvies 
Rose-bud wild; I hear her singing — 
O'er the mead her wild flight winging — 
Weaving 'neath the willow bushes 
Coronets of fragrant rushes 
Mother at the cottage door — 
Gazing the fair landscape o'er — 
Sees on homeward path advancing, 
Her wee daughter skipping, dancing, 
Fill'd her lap, and hands, and bosom 
With fiowery blooms and hawthorn blossom. 
Look within; how clean and neat! 
The fire is bright, the tea is set; 
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The father lifts his eyes to heaven, 

And asks on all its bounties given, 

God's blessing. Now the blooms and rosea 

Are laid aside ; the evening closes — 

The blinds are drawn — fast closed the door — 

And now, upon the cottage floor 

That lovely, lowly group are kneeling 

In fervent prayer to heaven appealing; 

And while their hymn of praise is swelling, 

I pray, "God bless the temperance dwelling." 



BURNIN' DRINK. 

I TELL a tale o' bumin' love, 

A love they seldom tine 
Wha anoe ha'e nursed it in their hearts 

It's no a love divine; 
It's no a tale o' human love, 

Whaur ane may lo'e anither ; 
It's no a mither's for a bairn, 

A sister's for her brither : 

Nae love of science or of art, 

Or nature's bonny face ; 
It's no a love o' warl's gear, 

Nor love o' power an' place ; 
It's no a love o' ocht that's gude, 

Or ocht that's fine or fair ; 
It's no a love o' priest or kirk — 

It'fi unco seldom there. 

This bumin' love dries up the sap 

O' mony a plant and flower 
Of human growth ; the levin fires 

Ha'e nae sic deadly power. 
It drains the life-bluid frae the heart 

O' mony a wretched wife, 
An' robs the waefd' parent's mind 

O' ilka joy in life. 
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1 1 btrlps the baimie o' its dudH 

An* robs it o' its broad. 
An' taks, though it should doo wi' (jauld, 

Tho blanket afF the bod ; 
'Mt sets the mouth against the heavens" 

Wi' cursin' an' blasphemin', 
Hie mixture o* the fiend an' brut<} 

There's little hoi)e o' tamin'. 

Nae thocht for body or for saul, 

Nae care for name or fame — 
Thin bumin' love consumes them a', 

And glories in its shame. 
) frae this base and bumin' love 

Let man and woman shrink : 
This deadly and degrading tiling — 

The bumin' love o' drink. 

The burnin' love o' bumin' drink 

Wane burnin' ruin brings, 
An' burnin' plagues on every hau' 

Aroun' tho Ian' it fiings. 
O I ye wha thole this bumin' lovo, 

I rede ye o' the fate 
That bides ye : tear it frae ybur lu'ai-t 

Wi' bitter, bumin' hate. 



THE PLAGUE OF OUR ISLE. 

It is said, it is siiiig, it is wiitten, and read. 
It sounds in the ear, and it swims in tlie bead, 
It booms in the aii*, it is borne o'er the sea — 
"There's a good time coming," but when shall it be] 

Shall it be when Intemperance, enthroned on the waves 
Of a dark sea of ruin, is scooping the graves 
Of thousands, while redly the dark current rolls 
With the blood of her victims — the slaughter of souls? 

A canker is found in the bud, flower, and lEruit 

Of human progression — a worm at the root 

Of social improvement — a fiery simoom 

That sweeps o*er the masses to bum and consume. 

'Tis found on the heaven-halloVd day of repose- 
Blest haven of rest from our toils and our woes! — 
That voice of the dnmkard, the oath, curse, and brawl, 
Are sounds of such frequence, they cease to appal. 

We see the grey father, the youth in his prime, 
Thro w soul, sense, and feeling, health, substance, and time 
Li the cup of the drunkard — ^the mother and wife 
Hugs the snake in her bosom that 'venoms her life. 
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We see the gaunt infant, so feeble and pale, 
Crave Nature's sweet fluid from fountains that fail; 
Or run with hot poison, distilFd from the breast 
Of the mother — O monstrous! — a drunkard, a pest! 



We've seen, with her bright hair all clotted with blood, 
Lie cold on the hearth — where at morning she stood 
The wife of a summer — a babe on her breast — 
The husband a drunkard — let death tell the rest. 

And darker and deeper the horrors that shroud 
The brain of the drunkard; what dark phantoms crowd 
"The cells of his fancy;" his couch of despair 
Is empty — the suicide slumbers not there! 

O why do we seek, do we hope to bestow 
"The colours of heaven on the dwellings of woe V 
'Tis temperance must level the strongholds of crime — 
'Tis temperance must herald the "coming good time." 



LYRICS OF DRINK. 

I. 

" Whatever step I take, aud ixitu whatever direction I may strike, the 
drink-demon starts up before me and blocks my way."— M. Hilt. 

I TURNED me to the house of prayer, 
Nor thought to meet the demon there — 
But as I musing onward trode, 
I met him staggering on the road, 
In semblance of some beastly creatures, 

t 

With blood-shot eyes and bloted features, 
Who revel held the live-long night, 
Till now the Sabbath sun shone bright. 

I stood beside an open ^rave ; 
The demon here no power can have. 
The coflfin lowered, the grave filled up, 
The mourners crave a friendly cup 
Their griefs to soothe and spirits cheer. 
Oh ! draw the veil and drop the tear 
O'er scenes on which the demon smiles, 
When they have fallen by his wiles. 

I turned me to the police cells — 
The demon's voice there ever swells 
Through every passage, cell, and chink 
And echo ever answers " Drink !" 
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A corpse is bomo in at the door — 
He died in drink ; and on the floor. 
Dead drunk, some ghastly wretches lie, 
Unfit to live, but, ah I to die 1 

I turned to where the parish dole 
Is monthly dealt — too oft the sole 
Resource of widow*d age and want — 
Yet on this pittance, stinted, scant, 
TVe known upon this piteous dole 
The demon levy tajc and toll ; 
By him from Want's lean fingers torn. 
Though shivering, starving, and forloni I 

Turn ye to furnace, forge and mine; 
Turn to canal and railway line, 
Where wheels revolve and hammers clink. 
And, lo I up starts the demon Drink. 
The joiner's bench, the mason's shed. 
The place of dough and smoking bread, 
The tailor's board, the Crispin's stool — 
All, all proclaim the demon's rule ! 



LYRICS OF DRINK. 
II. 

PouB ye a wail of the wildest 

E'er wi-ung from a worn heart and mind ! 
Tears and entreaties tiie mildest 

Are blown like the chaff on the wind ! 
Speak through a trumpet of thunder, 

The drunkard is deaf to the call ; 
Words of deep sorrow and wonder, 

Unheeded, uncared for, may fall ! 

Woe for the heart-stricken mother, 

Sinking in terror and shame 
From scenes that she vainly would smother — 

The curse of her house and hcfr name ! 
Woe to the grey, stooping father — 

The blossoms of love and of trust. 
He hoped of his children to gather, 

Are withered and gone up like dust ! 

Woe for the drunkard — all feelings 
Of manhood and duty are gone ! 

List to his horrid revealings. 
When reason lies drowned on her throne ! 
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Horrors, deep, direful, are rushing 

Through the dark 'wildered cells of his brain ; 
Despair fiercely rending and crushing 

Each nerve and each hot throbbing vein ! 

Woe to the fiend-haunted dwelling 

Where the demon of drink hath abode ! 
No psalm, even or morning, is swelling, 

But curses of man and of God ! 
His heaven and his hell are in drinking ; 

'Tis bliss when his raging desires 
He is glutting ; his hell is in thinking, 

Sublimed in Eternity's fires ! 



THE VICTIM OF DRINK. 

THE EARLY LOST. 

The early lost I mourn 

Ah, not the early dead; 
The early lost return, 

Young hope's fair blossom shed. 
Gone up like dust. 
Oh deeper than the wail 

That sounds above the dead 
It is, when hope must fail, 

And love is chill'd and dead; 
No hope, no trust. 

Oh curse most dread and dire, 

Oh thing most black and foul; 
Slakeless thirst and quenchless fire 

That scorcheth heart and soul ! 
I can but weep. 
Oh most insidious foe, 

That vampire-like, doth cling, 
Draining the blood; yet lo, 

Soft fanning with its wing 
The victim's sleep ! 
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Oh sad and anxious mind, 

Dost think all goodness gone 
And pought but ill behind, 

That thus thou makest moan 
Oh calmly think, 
Calm saidst thou? J am calm — 

The calm of deep despair; 
Say, know'st thou of a balm 

To heal (the cure is rare), 

That plague sore drink ! 

The words, the sounds I hear, 

The sights that pass me by, 
They smite and wound my ear, 

And blast my wakeful eye 
By night and day. 
Thine are these horrors, drink ! 

My country's curse and shame; 
From them my soul would shrink. 

And 'gainst thy power and name 

For ever pray. 



THE DEMON DRINK. 

"I DO well to be angry, even unto death," 
To denounce, to decry with unfaltering breath. 
To lift up my voice, cry aloud, and not spare, 
A fiend — yea, a legion are with us, beware ! 

Beware the foul demon, avoid his vile haunts, 

For soul-crushing horrors, woes, miseries, and want« 

Still follow his steps and attend in his train, 

Arid his path is bestrewn with the bones of his slain I 

His wings are outspread, like a dark thunder cloud 
0*er thee my lov'd Scotland; the pall and the shroud. 
And the grave of thy glory thine own hands prepare, 
While harbouring and serving the demon beware ! 

Where are thy Sabbaths? Say how are they spent] 
Do'st use them as channels whence passion finds vent. 
In drinking, blaspheming, in orgies obscene, 
In the fields, in the woods, in the filthy shebeen. 
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Where are thy children ? At play on the street; 
Komping and shouting the varlets I meet; 
Ah, my soul it is sad, and my heart it is pained, 
For children neglected and Sabbaths profaned ! 

Where are thy mothers] where are thy wives? 
Do they make it the aim and the end of their lives 
To be sober and virtuous, not gading abroad. 
But training their children for life and for God ! 

I do well to be angry; 'tis horror to think 

Of mothers possessed by the demon of drink, 

Who lay on his altar their all upon earth, 

The treasures of childhood, the home, and the hearth. 

'Tis sad, on the eve of the Sabbath to hear 
The shout of the drunkard — his maudlin cheer, 
As out from the shebeen he staggers along. 
With oaths and obscenity larding his song 1 

But sadder to see, and sadder to hear, 

A mother — that name should be sacred and dear — 

A drunkard, a libel on true womankind; 

How chuckles the demon such votaries to find ! 

"I do well to be angry even unto death;" 
A mother, a drunkard, her poisonous breath 
Sweeps over her hearth like the deadly simoom, 
Leaving want, woe, and shame, desolation and gloom. 



COMPARATIVE SLAVERY. 

T£LL me not of n^ro Blayery, 

Of its shackles, stripes, and woes — 

Shackles stronger, stripes more cruel. 
Deeper woe the drunkard knows. 

Ah ! what fetters adamantine 

Bind and hold him in their thrall, 

Oft the scori>ion scourge of horror 
On his shrinking soul will fall. 

Tell me not of buying, selling. 
Like the beasts in field or fold, 

Human beings — lo ! the drunkard — 
Body, soul, and heart hath sold. 

Sold ! is it to plant the cotton. 
Hoe the soil, and pick the pod ? 

No; to drink the demon tyrant. 
Foe to man, accursed of God. 

Tell me not the negro mother 
Kears her children for the mart. 

To be torn, when master wills it. 
From her clinging arms and heart. 

We have thousand British mothers 
Who, in want, neglect, and cold. 

See their infant victims pining 
To the fiend intemperance sol^. 
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Do we loathe the beastlj orgies 

Of the negro breeding pens 1 
Look within our thousand brothels, 

VUer far then negro dens. 

Why do we descem so clearly 
Beams that dim our brother's eye, 

While the motes, that mar our vision, 
We so seldom can descry ] 

Heritage of British freeman 

Never can a drimkard claim ; 
Slave of drink, and thrall of misery, 

His the heritage of shame. 

Men of temperance, men of action, 
Ye who work, and think, and feel, 

For the cause heaven smiles upon you, 
Labouring for your country's weal. 

On the battle-field of temperance. 

Are no garments rolled in blood! 
Nor the sound of shouting warrior 

Wading in the purple flood. 

Patriotic zeal and pity. 

Effort bom of brother love. 

These your anns go on and conquer, 

Success waits vou from above. 

p 



rose ^bres. 



THE USES AND PLEASURES OF POETRY 
FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 

I HAVE often thought and felt it to b6 matter of deep 
regret that -working-men and women, in consequence 
of their social position, and the want of means and 
leisure, are to a great extent debarred from the attain- 
ment of the elegant tastes and refined perceptions 
acquired by those on whom the gifts of fortune, and a 
desire of improving and adorning their minds, have 
conferred the high advantages of a liberal and finished 
education. Still, the working-man who is a good 
English reader, and possessed of an intellectual cast of 
mind, seasoned with a dash of fancy and feeling — 
although he may never have offered up his personal 
devotions at the shrine of the Muses, or ever essayed 
to "build the lofty rhyme" — thanks to the facilities 
afforded by cheap literature! — may yet indulge a taste 
for the grand and beautiful, and be quite as capable of 
appreciating the treasures contained in the sublime 
effusions of our best poets, as if he had ascended through 
all the gradations of learning from the parish school to 
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the Jincde of a classical education in the patrician halls 
of Oxford or Cambridge. The work-man may never 
be able to " tread the classic shores of Italy;" he may 
never feast his eyes on the glorious monuments of 
antiquity which surround the eternal city; he may never 
roam the sunny land of Greece, 

"Land of the Muses and of mighty men;'* 

nor glide with oar and sail over the gorgeous w^aters of 
the Golden Horn; nor wander over 

" Syria's land of rosea," 

and feel 

** The light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume," 

fanning his cheek amid the roses of Sharon in the Holy 
Land. 

No; the workman, as such, will probably never see, 
except in dreams, these lands of song and story, nor gaze 
upon the glowing scenes where all that is grand and 
beautiful in nature and art combine to trance the soul 
in admiration; but still he can, whien the toils of the 
day are ended, retire to his home, and having performed 
his ablutions, and solaced himself with 

"The cap which cheers but not inebriates,'' 

he then, 

"When worldly crowds retire to revel or to rest," 

can 

''Trim his little fire/' 

or light his frugal taper; and while holding communion 
with the spirits of the mighty masters of song in their 
immortal pages, may feel every noble principle of his 
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mind strengthened, every emotion of his heart warmed 
and purified, and every feeling refined and elevated. 
Does his heart beat and his pulse throb with sorrow 
and indignation at the wrongs and sufferings of the 
Magyars 

*' When leagued oppresaion ponced to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoon and her fierce hnzzarsf 

Then will he feel the full force of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the bard when he exclaimed — 

" Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, nnwept, without a crime I" 

Or, does all the soul of man stir within him and leap 
out to those men who feel for, speak for, write for, nay, 
who spend and are spent for the cause of 

"Yonder poor o'er-laboured wights, 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who beg a brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toilf ' 

Yes, to those large-hearted men who are striving to 
heal the sores of the beggar Lazarus, and teaching him 
how to obtain a nobler meal than the cnunbs which 
fall from the rich man's table; and will not his heart 
respond in ' 

" Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," 

to the fervid rhymes launched by the muse of Elliott 
at those who, like Dives, are "clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day," and yet 
see unmoved their poor brethren laid down to perish 
at their gates? And when his faith is assailed, and his 
ears pained by the cavillings of the Deist or the sneers 
of the Infidel amongst the associates of his labour, let 
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him turn to the sublime thoughts of Young, the poet 
of the night, where awful truths, arrayed in solemn 
and majestic garb, shall uncurl the Hp of the scoffer and 
silence the cavils of the sceptic; or with Cowper he 
will deplore 

" The quenchless thirst of ruinous Inebriety, 
The stale debauch forth issuing from the styes 

Which law has licensed 

WhUe ten thousand casks, 
For ever dribbling forth their base contents 
Touched by the Midas finger of the State, 
Bleed gold for Ministers to sport withal." 

And will he not at times rise on the wings of fancy, 
and hover enraptured over the bright world of scenic 
creations produced by the magic pencil of him, the 
great poet, painter, and worshipper of nature, glorious 
Shakspeare? And when he hails the return of the 
thrice-blessed and thrice- welcome day of sacred rest 
— that true well in the desert, in whose cool and 
sparkling waters the working-man, weary and panting 
from the dusty ways of life, will slake his parching 
thirst, and lave his flushed and throbbing temples; and 
then, 

" If summer be the tide, and sweet the hour," 

let him wander forth to the green woodlands, or recline 
on the fragrant meadow, with the Bard of Paradise for 
his companion, and soon the Miltonic Muse shall waft 
him aloft on her ethereal pinions to the sanctuary of 
God, there to listen with rapt adoration to the eternal 
councils of peace between the Father and Son on the 
future salvation of man; or his heart may be attuned 
to the melodies of heaven, and in spirit he can join in 
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the ecstatic and jubilant anthems of cherubim and 
seraphim, celebrating the triumphs of the eternal Son, 
when by His omnipotent right hand, armed with 
winged and scorching lightnings, He drove forth the 
apostate angels, blasted and howling — 

" Down from the crystal battkmentn of heaTen 
With sheer descent— " 

to the burning gulf below; or the scene is changed, and, 
lo! before his visioned eye piwaes the sublime panorama 
of the Creation. He stands in the presence of the 
Deity; he sees the mystic Dove brooding over the chaos 
of dark and troubled waters which cover the void and 
fonnless earth; he hears the Almighty fiat, "Let there 
be light," and he sees the conflicting and struggling 
elements separated, arranged, and organised by the 
word of His power into all the forms of order, utility, 
and beauty, so as to be most conducive to the glory of 
the Divine Architect and the use and accommodation 
of man. A.nd now the Divine Urania will introduce 
him into the presence of the first human pair, fresh 
from the hand of God — glorious in beauty, and sinless 
in soul. He may roam through the groves of Paradise, 
and join with them in their morning and evening orisons 
— he may recline with them in the bowers of Eden on 
a couch of amaranth, and, while holding converse with 
angels, partake of the ambrosial fruits culled by the 
hand of the mother of all living. But this is, indeed, 
an inexhaustible subject, and one to which my limited 
powers can by no means render justice; yet it is truly 
consoling for working-men and women to know — ay, 
and to feel — that on them, amidst all the toils, priva- 
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tions, and hardships incidental to their position in life, 
the gifts of God, of Nature, and of the Muses, are as 
impartially and profusely bestowed as on that portion 
of the community whose highest distinctions are too 
often found to consist only in the accidents of birth 
and fortune. 

" Sweet are tiie uses of advendty," 

sings the poet; and "sweet are the uses of poetry," says 
the working-man of cultivated intellect and refined 
feeling — for to him there exists not a situation so 
ii'ksome, a care so crushing, a trial so painful, a privation 
so severe, a suflfering so intense, but he has felt in 
them all, that, next to the consolations of religion, 
those of Divine poesy are most potent in power to 

"Minister to a mind diseased, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the charged bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart." 

And amidst blasted hopes and wasted aspirations he 
may imbibe the very spirit of courage, patience, and 
resignation, by appropriating the sublime sentiments 
expi?essed by Campbell in those beautiful lines: — 

"Be hushed, my dark spirit, for wisdom condemns 

When the faint and the feeble deplore; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore. 
Through the perils of chance and the scowl of disdnin 

May thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate! 
Tea, even the name I have worshipped in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again — 

To bear is to conquer our fate!" 



SKETCH OF A SCOTTISH ROADSIDE 
VILLAGE "SIXTY YEARS SINCE/* 

LtviNO much in the past, as persons in the wane of life 
generally do, who are of a reflective cast of mind, and 
who have been in the habit of treasuring up the ex- 
periences of the past for the purposes of improvement 
and comparison in the future, I will now, in accordance 
with this habit, unlock the treasures of memory, and 
give, it may be a faint and imperfect, but a true and 
characteristic Sketch of a Scottish Roadside Village 
Sixty Years Since. Most truly appropriate to my 
reminiscences of that time and place are the beautiful 
lines of Scotia's rustic bard : — 

'* still o'er these soenea my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but th' Impression deeper makes 
As streams their channels deeper wear/' 

Our village is situated (for it still exists) on the high- 
road running between Glasgow and Edinburgh; and 
now, though looking back upon it through the long 
vista of years, it seems to me as if basking in summer 
sunshine— not the less bright that it lies so lovingly 
upon the lowly-thatched roofs of two long irregular 
rows of cottages standing on each side of the road, 
containing between four and five hundred inhabitants, 
and in almost every instance consisting of only a single 
apartment, fifteen or sixteen feet io width, and nearly 
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square — two of these opening upon a common passage, 
leading quite through to the cottage garden behind, 
form what is called in Scotland " a but and ben.'' 

Entering in, you tread upon an unmade earthen floor 
worn into a hundred hollows. The ceiling above is 
constructed of rough-sawn boards, black with smoke ; 
and there, in undisturbed security, venerable spiders 
hang their webs from " every coigne of vantage." You 
ascend by a ladder to a loft, where, if the family is 
large, the young men and boys sleep upon pallet beds, 
with the thatch for a canopy, surrounded with the 
lumber of disused hand-loom furniture. There is a 
heap of peats in one corner, and some bundles of bed- 
straw in another — a bunch of oat-straw, laid beneath a 
tick filled with chaff, being the only mattress known 
to the Scottish housewife of that period. In the house 
below, two large wooden boxes, with sliding or folding 
doors in front, with a space between for the inner door, 
held the beds of the family. 

The guid wife's clothes-press stood against the wall on 
one side of the house, and. the aumrie, or more modem 
dresser and rack, on the other; and in most houses a 
dark-faced eight-day clock served to mark the lapse of 
time to the industrious inhabitants. A chest, half-a- 
dozen coarse heavy chairs, a deal table, with two or 
three stools, completed the furniture of the Scottish 
villager's home. 

But we have still to speak of the implements of 
female industry with which every house in the village 
was furnished. Of these the first place is due to the 
spinning-wheel; and O how many dear, dreamy, listen- 
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ing hours have I spent in the winter evenings, seated 
at the wheel-foot of an old woman, whose kindly heari 
has long ago been "mouldering in the silent dust," 
with my bare feet in dangerous proximity to the ashes 
on the hearth, and ever and anon shaking back the 
unkempt locks from my tearful eyes, that I might gaze 
up in her face while she, with a vojce of wailing sweet- 
ness, sung the "Woes of Burd Helen," "Tifties Annie," 
or "The Flowers of the Forest!" 

It was from this national and time-honoured imple- 
ment of woman's industry that the more elderly class 
of females drew their sole means of subsistence. The 
finer portions of the flax supplied the material for sale- 
yam, which was bought up by yarn merchants at 
appointed stations in every town and village ; but now 
the use of machinery has entirely superseded the spin- 
ning-wheel, except in the rural districts, where the 
wives of farmers and peasants still use the wheel for 
working up flax into coarse fabrics for home wear. 

About this time, and long after, tambour work upon 
muslin formed the principal source of domestic employ- 
ment for young women and girls, and in almost every 
house the tambour frame was set up and surrounded 
with eager faces and busy hands. 

This work for many years was amply remunerated ; 
and an industrious girl could not only earn a comfort- 
able living for herself, but also assist her parents with 
the younger portion of the family; and while the 
daughters plied the tambour needles, the mother or 
aunt was busy ca'in* the pirns — or, in English, wind- 
ing quills for the weavers — for hand-loom weaving 
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was then in its "most high and palmy state," and ging- 
hams, pullicate, and Malabar handkerchiefs, formed the 
staple of the weaving industry of our village, which 
resounded the live-long day with the clatter of the 
flying shuttle and the song of the weaver, who by a 
moderate application to work for eight or nine hours 
a day, would earn a sufficient competence for all the 
purposes of life — his leisure hours being chiefly em- 
ployed in the culture of flowers — ^it being matter of 
Strong competition who should possess the best and 
most beautiful varieties, and there being a garden 
attached to every house in the village, each contained 
its daisied green, surroimded by beds of flowers and 
sweet smelling herbs. And here in summer,, during 
the meal-hour, which was never "shorn of its fair 
proportions" on any pretence whatever, might be 
heard the sounds of sweet voices singing snatches of 
some favourite song, frequently interrupted by 

" Sport that wrinkled care derides. 
And laughter holding both his sides." 

A bevy of young girls were gambolling on the grass or 
looking over the hedge ; while lolling on another plot 
was a group of young men and lads, planning for some 
future hours of idleness, a fishing excursion to the 
Bishop Loch, or a bird-nesting expedition to the Braes 
o' Luggie or Gramheigh Wood. And here you might 
see, at the same time, grouped roimd the cottage door 
or seated on the indispensible stone bench at its side, 
the weaving fathers of the village, with their grave, 
intellectual countenances, reading and commenting upon 
a newspaper paragraph, and discussing aflairs of state 
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while the names of the most popular or unpopular 
ministers, statesmen, and principal Parliamentary 
orators of the day were as " familiar in their mouths as 
household words." These were the days of Nelson and 
naval victory; and with tyoo many of our village poli- 
ticians, it was sufficient atonement for the wasted blood 
and treasure of the nation that we could blow up the 
ships of the French at sea, or slaughter them by 
thousands on land. * But what our anti-Government 
party wanted in numbers they made up in spirit ; and 
dire was the war of words which too often ended, as 
arguments used in tiie heat of passion gener^y do, in 
something like "an idiot's tale — full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing." 

Being always intimately associated with the operative 
weavers of that period, I can say with confidence that, 
taken as a class, they were the most intelligent, en- 
lightened, and by far the most independent body of 
working-men in the kingdom; for then the terms in 
which " a poor o'er-laboured wight begs of a brother of 
the earth to give him leave to toil," were not to be 
found in the weaver's vocabulary. He stood erect in 
the presence of his employers, who, having numerous 
and extensive demands always on hand, felt the obli- 
gations which existed between them to be mutual; and 
if there was not "equality," there was at least "liberty 
and fraternity" acknowledged and allowed between 
the manufacturer and the weaver ia those days; of 
whom it might be said, in regard to the cotton trade, 
that they were indeed the world's weavers, there 
being little or no competition in foreign markets with 
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British-manufactured cotton goods during the long 
wars which desolated Europe. After the French 
Revolution there was scarcely any country or clime to 
which the enterprising British merchant did not 
penetrate; and to dispose of his shipments of goods on 
the most advantageous and highly remunerative terms 
was a thing of course. Thus the manufacturer, while 
rapidly accumulating a fortune for himself, recognised 
in the weaver the creative agent of those materials 
which were the source of his own prosperity ; and it 
was no uncommon sight in our village to see employers 
or their agents, from Glasgow, fiteing the weavers and 
soliciting their services. These were some of the lights 
of the hand-loom weaver's life in those days, for as yet 
the shadows which fell across his path were for the 
most part of his own raising ; and I believe that the 
experience of all past time will confirm the observation, 
that long-continued seasons of prosperity are often 
inimical to moral propriety and steady, industrious 
habits ; and so the light work, abundant leisure, and 
the facility with which money was obtained, became, 
in too many instances, the bane of the weaver, and 
idleness, with an apathetic indifference to improvement 
in mind and outward appearance, were two prominent 
features in the character and condition of the younger 
members of the fraternity, and intemperance — ^that 
black spot in the escutcheon of Scotland — was now 
more freely and openly indulged in ; and most truly 
then, and most truly ever since, has the poetical 
prophecy of M*Neil been accomplished : — 
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" Of a' the ills puir Caledonia 
Ever dree'd or yet will taste, 
Brew'd in hell's black pandemonla, 
Whisky's ill will skaith her maiat." 

These deteriorating causes produced, as might have 
been expected, the worst effects — not the least of which 
was, that, in order to free himself from the diflSculties 
which beset his path, the weaver, when he could not 
untie the Gordian knot of his embarrasments, was apt 
to sever it with the bayonet. What a strange anomaly 
was thijs ! that when work was most abundant, and 
prices most remunerative, even then it was a well- 
known fact that of weavers, ten to one compared with 
any other class, were to be found in the army ; and as 
the war was then at the hottest, and the so-called 
bounty money at the highest, and in every town a 
party who " pealed the loud drum and twanged the 
trumpet horn," by way of allurement, when engaging 
"reapers for the harvest of death," he accepted the 
proffered shilling, and with visions of whisky and glory 
swimming before his eyes and dancing in his brain, he 
was metamorphosed into the very beau ideal of McNeil's 
raw soldier : — 

" Deck'd wi* scarlet, arm'd wi' musket. 

Drunk wi' 'dreams as fause as vain ; 
Fleeched and flattered roosed and buskit, 

Wow, but Will was wondrous fain. 
But in midst o' toils an' dangers, 

Wi' the cauld grun for his bed, 
Compassed round with foes and strangers. 

Soon Will's dreams o' fancy fled. 
Led to battles' blood-dy'd banners, 
. Waving to the widow's moan. 
Will saw glory's boasted honours 

End in life's expiring groan." 
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But while the weavers were the numerical strength 
of our village, rural and agricultural interests were 
also fairly represented. A wealthy London merchant 
was then proprietor of a large estate in our immediate 
vicinity, and to this beloved retreat, from the cares of 
business, and the hurry and crush of London life, he 
and his lady were greatly attached. It was the birth- 
place of their children, who were numerous and very 
amiable. Large sums were lavished in improving and 
ornamenting the lands, pleasure-grounds, and gardens; 
fish-ponds were dug, extensive plantations laid out, and 
a large home-farm cultivated. To carry out all this, 
a considerable amount of labour was required, and a 
goodly number of our villagers, both men and women, 
were employed in the fields, woods, and gardens, for 
the most part of the year; and light were their labours 
and pleasant their toils, for the generous and kind- 
hearted proprietor was a man of enlightened and 
liberal principles, and publicly advocated reform in 
the reform agitation which pervaded a great part of the 
kingdom immediately after the first French Revolu- 
tion. This true gentleman would not have passed in 
his walks the meanest labourer on his estate without 
exchanging kind looks and familiar inquiries; and to 
have been a servant in the family, to have nursed a 
child, or to have been employed on the premises for 
any length of time even in the humblest capacity, was 
a sufficient passport to the kindly feelings and good 
offices of this amiable family ever afterwards. But 
alas for them ! there came a time when this scene of 
peace and beauty was shrouded in darkness and tears; 
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for when, in defiance of the laws and usages of nations, 
the French took possession of Hamburg, one of the 
neutral towns, and a principal depdt for British 
manufactured goods in the time of war with France, 
our generous merchant lost in goods to the value of 
nearly half a million sterling. This for him was 
almost utter ruin. The estate was sold, and then this 
abode of the virtues, and the home of happy childhood, 
was left by them for ever. But not so their memory; 
for deep was the sympathy and regret felt and ex- 
pressed for their misfortunes and departure, and 
long years after the name of any member of that 
family was never heard of or mentioned but with 
expressions of respect and good-will. Subsequently, 
I believe, he was indemnified, in part, for his losses 
by the Government. His eldest son, Mr. William 
Stirling, lately deceased, was the senior partner in 
the 2 of Stirling <fe Brothers, proprieto^of krge 
cotton factories and warehouses in Manchester. 

Our village could boast of few celebrities. There 
was one, however, which, " while memory holds her 
seat," will ever be present in my recollections of the 
past. This was the shoemaker's workshop, and the 
only one in the village. It was a small apartment on 
the ground-floor, opening upon the public road. The 
master, one or two journeymen, and a cobler, were 
its occupants ; and many were the quips and cranks," 
mirth-provoking sallies, and harmless practical jokes, 
which I have heard and seen played off by that humor- 
ous cobbler. Yet never did truer, kinder, warmer 
heart beat beneath a leather apron. But death stooped 
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suddenly upon Willie's fold, snatching away several 
of his little flock. Hushed were now the song, the 
tale, and the jest, till at last 

" One mom we misaed him from the aoouBtomed seat," 

for he had gone to seek his children in that land 
'* where the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick." 
But as to the master, I have sometimes thought that 
the very spirit of ministerial antagonism had found 
an incarnation in his person. Naturally of a sanguine, 
impetuous, and irascible disposition, he pursued with 
avidity the phantoms of reform which flitted athwart 
our political horizon about the end of the last 
century. He had been one of the " Friends of the 
People" — a name assumed by some of the political 
associations of those days, of which I need not give 
further details here. It may suffice to say, that he 
found it convenient for his health and liberty to retire, 
with shattered nerves and blasted hopes, from the 
scene of his political aspirations to our peaceful village, 
where he settled for the remainder of his life. But he 
had drunk too deep of the troubled waters of political 
excitement ever to And peace again. The details of 
business, his domestic relations, and even his own 
personal comforts, were but matters of secondary im- 
portance with him. The Pitt Administration, and 
the line of policy adopted by the British Government 
at that period, kept him in a state of political furor. 
The London Morning Chronicle^ the Glasgow Western 
StaVy and Cobbett*8 FoliHcal Register^ were his oracles, 
and the workshop was the arena on which many a 
combat of tongues was fought in true gladiatorial 

Q 
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style. Woe to the luckless wight who dared to 
profess his approbation of Government measures within 
its precincts! He was attacked, worried, and run 
down if possible. Sometimes, however, he caught a 
Tartar; then came the tug of war, and clamorous 
recrimination, and even offensive personalities were 
freely bandied about. So that, while Fox and Pitt 
with " flails of oratory thrashed the floor," making the 
walls of St. Stephen's ring with their lusty strokes, 
not less furious were the debates which daily took 
place between their respective champions within the • 
walls of St. Crispin's, on the measures taken or 
proposed to be taken by the rival statesmen. And 
where is he, and where are they? Ah, could my 
voice pierce " the dull, cold ear of death," he might, 
pointing with bony finger to the green churchyard 
of old St. Habbus, make answer thus : — 

" No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode — 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God 1 " 

And to the dim minster where the aristocratic dead 
survives in " storied urn and animated bust " — where 

"The proud prince, and favourite yet prouder— 
His sovereign's keeper and the people's scourge- 
Are huddled out of sight ! Where lie abashed 
The great negotiators of the earth, 
And celebrated masters of the balance. 
Deep read in stratagems and wiles of courts. 
Now vain their treaty skill — Death scorns to treat I " 

It is not my intention, in this article, to institute 
invidious comparisons between the past and the present. 
I would rather endeavour to give a graphic and truthful 
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sketch of the state of religion, morals, and literature— 
our social condition, manner, and style of living — sixty 
years since in our village, leaving the reader to draw 
his own conclusions from the details given. In the 
first place, we enjoyed the high privilege of able, faith- 
ful, and diUgent pastoral superintendence in the person 
and piety of our parish minister- 

"A man he was to all the country dear ; " 

and, like his Divine Master, " went about continually 
doing good," not only in periodical visitations from 
house to house, but also in the chamber of sickness 
and death, where he was ever to be found, invoking 
the presence of Him who alone can "dispel the darkness 
that surrounds the entrance to the grave ; " not only 
in the pulpit as an ambassador for Christ, did he 
beseech us to be reconciled to God, but he would 
"reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all authority." District 
diets of examination were held by him every year 
throughout the whole parish, where both adults and 
children were required individually to answer such 
questions as their pastor deemed most suitable for 
eliciting the amount of their spiritual knowledge; and 
as it was deemed disgraceful to be absent on such 
occasions, there were but few who did not set them- 
selves in earnest to cultivate such an acquaintance with 
the Bible and Catechism, even in the absence of higher 
motives, as would bring them through the ordeal of a 
public examination with some degree of credit. In 
those days public Sunday schools were unknown ; but, 
generally speaking there was a private one in every 
house — it being an almost universal custom in Scotland^ 
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at that period, for the father or master, on Sabbath 
evenings, to gather his children and servants around 
him, asking altertiate questions of each from the first 
to the last page of the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, 
and hearing them repeat Psalms and Scripture passages 
from memory. In no part of Scotland was the Sabbath 
more strictly observed. It was looked upon not only 
as a day of rest, but also as a day exclusively devoted 
to religious purposes. No householder was accounted 
respectable who did not engage in the duty of family 
worship once a day, at least, and twice on Sabbath, 
going regularly to church with such of his family as 
were able to attend. On that day what a solemn 
tranquility brooded in the air ! what a hushed silence 
reigned on the earth, broken only, as morning woke 
up, by the voice of prayer and praise proceeding from 
almost every house in the village ! The street door 
was never opened on that day except for the egress or 
ingress of church-goers. No traveller, no straggler, no 
children at play, were to be seen on the road, or 
running about the streets ; and he was considered to 
have committed a serious breach of duty who was seen 
walking in the fields on the Sabbath. Profane 
swearing was held in great abhorrence by us in those 
days, until the advance of intemperance, with this and 
every other horror in her train, made us familiar with 
that detestable vice. Surely Intemperance must have 
Hat for her likeness when Milton drew the picture of 
Sin, the mother of Death, "fell portress at the gate 
of hell." We had a few religious and missionary 
magazines in circulation amongst us at that time, but 
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not a single cheap periodical. We had, indeed, great 
store of fairy tales, stories of giants, superstitious 
legends, and budgets of coarse wit and buffoonery, got 
up in the form of penny pamphlets of twenty-four 
pages each, and dispersed everywhere by hawkers; and 
where was the house which had not its well-thumbed 
bunch of old ballads and songs lying on the window- 
seat, or some equally-prominent place, to the special 
delectation of the young, who were sometimes guilty of 
giving them an undue preference over the Catechism, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and even "Pilgrim's Progress,'* 
which, with Watt's Divine Songs for Children, and 
the Book, were seldom missing in the villager's home, 
such being intended by him to supply the principal 
mental aliment of his children 1 

About the beginning of the present century, a 
number of our working-men, in conjunction with 
several of the neighbouring farmers, and the village 
and parish school-masters, got up a subscription for a 
library. Funds sufficient for the purchase of several 
hundred volumes were speedily raised. The subscribers 
formed themselves into a society, binding themselves 
by printed rules, in which it was stated that the 
librarian must always be resident in the village, finding 
pix>per accommodation for the presses containing the 
books in his own private dwelUng. Non-subscribers, 
wishing to become members, were admitted on payment 
of 10s 6d as an entrance fee, and 2s of annual charge. 
The kind of books voted in at the first general meeting 
of the subscribers may serve to give some idea of the 
mental bias and literary tastes of our working and 
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reading men of that period. The full half of them were 
worfcs of divinity; then biography, travels, voyages, and 
several sets of the "British Essayist," a fair proportion 
of history and geography ; no poetry, nothing of the 
drama, and but one novel, in five volumes, entitled, 
" Henry, Earl of Moreland, or the Fool of Quality," 
by Brooke. 

Sixty years since, the giant Steam — first-bom of 

the wedded elements, fire and water — ^had not put in 

motion his million machines to work the will, and 

minister to the pleasures and necessities of man. ^e 

had not yet mounted his fiery car, with the lightning 

for his companion on his iron path, or rushed forth, 

shaking the earth and filling the air with the thunder 

of his wheels, and the wild utterance of his panting, 

shrieking, roaring voice. No trim passage-boat, pulled 

along by its pair of prancing steeds, dashed through 

the muddy waters of the Monkland Canal, which winds 

its sluggish current on the north of our village, where, 

although stage-coaches were passing and re-passing 

every hour, yet these were in a manner tabooed to the 

working-classes by the enormous fares which were then 

charged ; and so, when business or pleasure called us 

to Glasgow, we were fain to foot it; and on the 

market-day from ai early hour in the summer mornings, 

the road in the direction of the City was thronged with 

the denizens of the pleasant villages and farms in our 

vicinity, amongst whom there was always a sprinkling 

of country girls, each laden with a large basket, heaped 

with the treasures of the dairy and roost. Nor was 

the effect produced by their good looks and simple 
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graces in the least diminished by the sight of their 
bare feet^ snooded head, and the home-spun petticoat 
and jacket worn by the Scotch lassie of that period. 

Most primitively simple and frugal was the fare 
which sufficed the appetite and famished the table of 
the villager in those days. 

" The halesome panitch, chief o' Scotia's food," 

invariably formed the morning and evening meal; 
barley broth, potatoes, with milk or salt herrings, 
oaten cakes, and pease and bai'ley bread, were the 
viands on which he commonly dined. The pudding 
month, "November," however, formed an era in his 
gastronomic calendar, for then it was common for 
two or three neighbours jointly to purchase a fat cow 
or ox for slaughter; of this, when cut up, each received 
his stipulated share. The meat was salted up for 
winter use. Then came white puddings and black, 
and many a savoury haggis — the pride of the Scottish 
housewife — for 

" Sma' were they shorn, and she could mix fou nice 
The gusty ingans wi' a cum o' spice." 

A plateful of this, flanked by two or three slices from 
the gudewife's " weel-hain'd kebuck fell," were set 
before guests, as the best the house could afford, or 
reserved for a family treat on festive occasions. 

" Like angel visits, few and far between," 

were the tea-drinkings of our villagers, whether of a 
social or a private character ; and the epithet, " She is 
a tea-drinker," bestowed upon a working-man's wife, 
implied almost as much odium as to have said of her. 
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" She is a dram-drinker ; " and in the opinion of her 
neighbours, this charge sufficiently accounted for the 
poverty visible in her domestic menage, and the meagre 
fare set before her husband and children; and so 
prudent and thrifty house-keepers thought themselves 
warranted in their vituperative allegations against the 
extravagant tea-drinker ; for then the coarsest kinds 
of black tea were sold in the shops at eight shillings 
per pound, and raw sugars, equally coarse, were from 
tenpence to elevenpence per pound — every other 
description of foreign and colonial produce rating 
equally high in the home market. Mr. B. D*Israeli's 
occupation, like Othello's, would have been "gone," 
had his life and his M.P. ship been extant sixty years 
since ; for I do not think that, even from the " vasty 
deep " of his fertile imagination, he could have called 
up the spirit of agricultural distress; for while our 
soldiers and sailors were reaping the bloody harvest of 
war in foreign countries, our farmers were reaping 
golden harvests at home, from the high war-prices 
obtained for every kind of agricultural produce. And 
when we also take into account the very high prices at 
which every fabric, whether of cotton or woollen, used 
for clothing was sold at that time, it needs no conjuror 
to tell us into whose pockets was drained the surplus 
arising from the frugality, plain living, and steady, 
remunerative employment of the operatives and 
labourers of that period. The question might here be 
put with propriety, What have we, the operatives and 
labourers of 1863, to put in balance against the 
pressure of glutted markets, starvation-prices,- and 
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Tincertain employment, which, together with many 
expensive taates and habits, have either fallen upon us 
or been acquired by us 1 I answer, we have free trade, 
cheap bread, cheap clothing, cheap education, cheap 
literart;ure, and, with most respectful and grateful 
thanks to John Cassell, we have a literature of our own; 
and if we will be but true to ourselves, and use the many 
facilities afforded to us for acquiring and maintaining 
temperate habits, for informing and elevating our 
minds, and enabling us to assume our proper place in 
society, the present need not suffer in comparison with 
the past ; and to crown all. Heaven's best gift — a free 
gospel contained in a free Bible— is as freely and 
cheaply supplied to us as ever. 

And now I must awake from my Dream of Memory, 
in which I seem to have "lived my childhood o'er 
again ;" and I close my retrospect in the spirit, as well 
as the lines of the poet : — 

*' hAppy hilla I O pleasant shades 

O fields beloved In vain 1 
Where once my careless childhood roved, 

A stranger yet to pain 1*' 



ON SELF-EDUCATION. 

On" the all-important subjects of self-education and 
culture of the mind and heart, I must say that I have 
found my long-cherished opinion on these deeply inter- 
esting topics fully borne out by actual experience and 
close observation. That opinion which has been matur- 
ing during a long period of my life is this : — If a man 
is a tolerable English reader, and can write a plain 
hand, and is justly impressed with a sense of the 
necessity and importance of being possessed of a culti- 
vated and educated mind, with a view of turning such 
attainments to the best advantage in his future career, 
and if he has a due appreciation of the incalculable 
benefits conferred on himself and others, in a mental, 
moral, and physical sense, by his success, then un- 
doubtedly he may and can, by the steady exercise of a 
well-regulated will, unflinching perseverance and 
patience, fully attain this most desirable object, no 
matter how scanty his means, or short his intervals of 
leisure. Let the will to do, and the desire to have, be 
maintained in force, and there is no difficulty he will not 
overcome — ^no obstacle he will not surmount ; for in this 
case perhaps more than in any other, is the trite but true 
saying verified, " where there is a will there is a way." 
Such a man must be possessed of an inquiring turn of 
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mind, with a ta^te for reading; and if he goes with a 
will in the right direction, he will assuredly find the 
way to educate himself without the tuition of masters 
and the learning of schook. He will find an easy 
and cheap way to such books as "Oassell's Popular 
Educator," and many other works put forth and 
devoted by that patriotic and liberal publisher, to 
the use and improvement of the working-classes, all 
of which are most efficient helps for those who 
seriously engage in the arduous but profitable work 
of self-education; and there is no comer in Britain 
in which he may reside, however secluded, but he may 
procure them with " Chambers' Educational Course," 
" Information for the People," and many othei's equally 
suited for his purpose. I do not speak of these two 
great and enterprising publishers as if they stood 
alone, although they undoubtedly stand at the head 
of those benefactors of their kind who are earnestly 
engaged in the great and good work of furnishing, 
through the press and the lecture-room, abundant 
means of eulightenment and improvement to their fellow- 
men of the working-classes. There is no department 
of useful and practical knowledge, whether social, 
scientific, or mechanical, in which the self-educator 
may not become a proficient, so far as greatly to 
advance his interests in life, and raise him to a 
position and estimation in society to which ignorance, 
fostered by indolence and neglect, can never hope to 
attain. The periodical literature of the day supplies 
another source from which the man so laudably em- 
ployed may draw great and varied advantages, and 
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much useful information, if he is careful in reading to 
make a judidous and discriminating selection. 

But although it is verj desirable to have the mind 
enlightened and elevated bj that historical and general 
knowledge of men and things which is - acquired by 
a course of suitable reading, yet a working-man, whose 
time and means are so scant and precious, need not 
labour to fill his mind, like the pages of an ency- 
clopaedia, with notices of everything known in litera- 
ture, science, nature, and art. He should have a 
master idea to work out — a position to attain — & pur- 
pose to accomplish. His mental labours and acquir- 
ments should all tend to advance himself and those 
dependent on him, in the social scale ; and, in the next 
degree, to benefit those of his class who have neither 
aspired to nor exerted themselves to obtain the rich 
reward of those who, by a well-directed and steady 
course of self-education, have attained the desired dis- 
tinction. 

Education of the mind, and culture of the heart, may 
be said to be one in a certain sense, yet they are not 
indivisible. A man, with the aid of the many suitable 
helps to self-education which lie ready to his hand in 
every direction, and to be had at almost nominal cost, 
may, if he Lb an earnest and interested student, attain 
to a respectable proficiency in arithmetic, engineering, 
drawing, mensuration, and, if circumstances of a local 
nature be in his favour, he may gain such an insight 
into mineralogy, and the practical and working departs 
ments of mechanical science, so largely developed in 
many localities that he will be unfortunate indeed if 
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he cannot improve his position both in his family and 
in society. We are still supposing that the man is 
steadily progressing in self-teaching, and daily becoming 
more and more master of the main objects of his laud- 
able ambition ; and that he has successfully resisted all 
hasty impulses to diverge from the upward and onward 
path which leads to the goal of his hopes and aspirations ; 
that he has not yielded to the seductions of fancy and 
feeling, or the captivations of sensual pleasures and 
pursuits; for when a man is his own master in the 
work of education, he will frequently need to tighten 
and hold with a fii'm hand the reins of self-control — 
for, alas ! under the many trials, wants, necessities, and 
fatigues inseparable from the every-day life of the 
mechanic, labourer, and artizan, he is sometimes ready 
to faint by the way, and to say with the Preacher, 
"What profit hath a man of all his labour which he 
hath under the sun*?'* Take courage my poor brother; 
" Be not weary in well-doing, for in due season thou 
shalt reap if thou faint not." Thou shalt reap in the 
approval of conscience and a feeling of self respect, 
and in the conscious dignity of true and virtuous man- 
hood ; thou shalt reap it in the spontaneous tribute of 
esteem and deference to thy knowledge and judgment 
awarded to thee by thy own class, and in the notice 
and approval of the good amongst the great of the 
land; and perhaps thou shalt reap, in some suitable 
appointment or employment, the I'eward of seeing 
those near and dear to thee raised above poverty, and 
surrounded with comforts they had never known but 
for the earnest application, perseverance, and patience 
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exercwed hy thee in thy nelf-impotied task of ielf* 
education. We mu«t not judge of Mechanics' and 
other In«titutionii^ to which suitable libraries are 
attached, and weeklj lectures delivered hy able 
exponents of every phase of moral and social science 
— men earnest and indefatigable in their efforts to 
clear the jiath and accelerate the jirogress of human 
improvement — we say of such institutions, in many 
instances, we should not judge of the tree by its 
fruits; for however good the tree and plentiful 
and salutary the fruit, it cannot profit those for 
whose benefit the trees were planted, if they do 
not attend duly at the season and gather it in such 
quantities, and use it with such an appetite as will 
afford good and sufficient nourishment to the mind, if 
[iroperly digested. 

The wrirking-man who takes a season-ticket for a 
mechanics' institute because his mat^ of the field, the 
foundry, and the workshop have done so, or from some 
other equally worthless motive, while he has no relish 
for the fruits of the tree of knowledge — and feeling not 
the mental wants and weakness of ignorance, will not 
take the trouble of gathering and using them, choosing 
rather to vegetate in ignorance and insignificance, and 
having laid in no store of suitable food for his mind — 
lives in a state of mental starvation, and dies of 
spiritual inanition. We believe on conviction that 
there is a power in the machinery and a wealth of 
material in the rightly-constituted and conducted 
mechanics' institute, that, if rightly used and properly 
ap[>lied by those whom it is intended to benefit, leaves 
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the working-man without excuse who will not avail 
himself of the inestimable advantages they hold forth 
to him who would rise from ignorance and poverty to 
knowledge and comfort, perhaps affluence. Societies 
for mutual improvement, when wrought out as the 
title implies, are very helpful to the man who has 
entered on a course of self-tuition, for ''aa iron 
sharpeneth iron," so doth a man the countenance of his 
friend," so from the contrarieties and collisions of 
opinion on rightly chosen subjects, there may be 
elicited, in the process of searching and animated dis- 
cussions, much sound knowledge and useful information 
— history, and the sciences in their most popular 
forms, statistics, sanitary and social reforms — these 
and many other topics will, by the light thrown on 
them by the mass of argument and evidence adduced 
by each of the parties engaged in their discussion, tend 
greatly to enlarge and brighten the man's own ideas 
and increase his stock of knowledge on these and 
similar subjects, while it enables him to profit by the 
knowledge and abilities of others. I have already said 
that a man must possess an inquiring turn of mind and 
taste for reading — qualities of the mind which are 
indispensable to the success of the self-educator — ^yet if 
these qualities be not exercised for the purpose, and 
devoted to the pursuit of useful knowledge, they will, 
especially if the man has literary tendencies, entice 
him from the upward and laborious path of diligence 
and duty, and imperceptibly lead him down the green 
and flowery slopes of the engaging novel, thrilling 
romance, or pointless tale-reading; and worse still, if 
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he has embibed a taste for theatrical entertamments, 
which, even if they were not of a nature to corrupt the 
heart and defile the imagination, yet they cannot fail 
to drain the pocket, consume the leisure, and alienate 
the mind from all pursuits which do not minister to 
his vitiated tastes and habits. Card-playing is another 
ruinous source of misdirected application, mis-spent 
time, and pecuniary embarrassments. I have known 
several youths and young men, who appeared to have 
fairly started on the path of improvement and mental 
culture, by yielding to the solicitations of shopmates 
and acquaintances to take a hand at cards to divert the 
tedium of a winter evening, have given way to the 
seductions of play, till, under its baleful influence, the 
mind has become so occupied and absorbed by its 
fascinations, that the book, the pen, the pencil, and the 
institute were first partly, and then altogether thrown 
aside ; and when the toils of the day were over, the 
man could scarcely spare time to dispatch a hasty meal 
and perform his partial ablutions till he was with 
his associates, seated by the winter hearth, at the 
ricketty stool or table, by the light of the miner's 
or artizan's lamp, or even by the murky light 
of a coal fire; and in this position I have seen — 
and almost maddened at the sight — parties of boys 
and young men, some of them of quick parts and 
capable of great improvement, attending with such an 
all-absorbing interest to the play, that it was difficult 
to get them dispersed and got to bed before midnight, 
to rise in the morDing short of some hours of needful 
rest ; while the stakes lost and won, the defeats and 
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triumphs of the previous night, formed almost the 
whole subject of their thoughts and conversation ; and 
to increase the evil, the stakes generally consisted of a 
measure, small or great, of spirituous liquors or strong 
ales, in drinking which they commonly adjourned to 
the public-house, or, worse still, sent for and consumed 
in the private dwellings of those who allowed card- 
playing on the domestic hearth, with its concomitants 
— the hasty oath and profane interjection, born of that 
anxious and irritable state of feeling common to 
gamblers, whether of high or low estate. I have often 
seen lolling on the meadow or cottage green, with the 
summer sun shining above them, groups of young men 
playing at cards, and in the summer evenings till the 
dew was on the grass and the sun set. Alas 1 I have 
too good cause to say, when this infatuating game is 
indulged in, that there are many who have felt and 
yielded to the excitement of card-playing, who will, if 
they do not beat a sudden and hasty retreat, soon lose 
all the inclination and power they ever had or exercised, 
either in the way of self -education or self-respect. 

There are many things good in themselves when 
used for the purposes of recreation and relaxation from 
mental toil and severe study — such as music, vocal and 
instrumental, culture of flowers, breeding of birds, etc.. 
all sources of innocent amusement, affording at times 
a salutary relief, to the mind harassed and fatigued in 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. But here 
the self-educator must stand guard over himself, and 
not devote too much time to these pleasing pursuits, 

which, however harmless when kept within the bounds 

R 
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of moderate indulgence, yet excerise an enervating and 
undue influence upon the student's mind when indulged 
in to excess. The hackneyed excuse offered by the 
great mass of working-men when incited or urged to 
the acquisition of knowledge by self-teaching, by those 
really interested in their progress, is, speaking indi- 
vidually, this : — I have something else to think of than 
to sit poring over books, depriving myself of the little 
rest or pleasure I can possibly obtain. I toil hard 
every day for a small remuneration, and I suppose I 
have a right to employ my spare moments in rest or 
diversion as I choose. Or, sometimes it is this : I was 
taken from school and set to work so early, that I have 
almost forgot the little learning I acquired there, and 
I have neither time nor inclination to go to school at 
home with myself for teacher. Now, all these excuses, 
and many more, are but plausible subterfuges put forth 
by those who, having no will for self-teaching, conse- 
quently do not seek, do not find, the way. 

We have already attempted to show that the work- 
ing-man who has the will and desire to educate himself, 
if true to his purpose, will find the way by diligently 
using the means in his power. What these means are 
I have already stated. And now, having essayed to 
give the precept in this important matter, I shall 
proceed to give the example, in a few instances which 
have come under my own observation, of self-taught 
men who have raised themselves from poverty and 
obscurity to position and esteem, usefulness and comfort; 
and of the thousand instances on record of such men, 
even he who runs may read, and, I hope, profit by the 
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perusal. I have also, I trust, made it apparent that 
the working-man who has only the will to indulge in 
worthless and wicked pursuits and pleasures, can always 
find the way, the means, and the place to practise them, 
although wanting the will he cannot find the way to 
the higher, nobler, more necessary and profitable work 
of self-education. 

The examples I would give are mostly of working- 
men who have risen from the rank and file of society 
to the higher grades on the staff of life — owing their 
rise, not to the exercise of great natural or acquired 
abilities, but to fortuitous circumstances and local 
advantages, with shrewdness to see and promptitude 
to take that " tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune." On this tide I have 
seen floated out from the plough, the factory, the loom, 
and the forge, men who now count their gains by 
thousands and millions. But it is not of such I would 
speak. It is of the artizan, the labourer, and the 
mechanic, none of them men of genius, but steady, 
intelligent, and diligent gleaners of knowledge from 
every field of information to which they had access 
I have heard several sermons delivered by a clergyman 
who was bom and reared of very poor parents, and 
bred to the humble occupation of a tailor. Being of a 
serious turn of mind, and having read many theological 
works, he felt an ardent desire to qualify himself for 
preaching the gospel. He rose early and sat late at his 
trade, eating the bread of carefulness, and maintaining 
himself on his own savings, with all incidental expenses 
incurred during each successive session of College. 
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Occasionally some kind but unknown friend would 
send him a present of farm produce, or lay down fuel 
at his door during the night. At length, through toil 
and privation, he gained the summit of his desires, 
being called to a charge in which, when I last heard 
of him, he was labouring with great acceptance. 

I shall here give another instance of similar 
devotedness and strenuous exertion, crowned by the 
attainment of the wished-for, prayed-for, toiled-for 
distinction; and he, when he began to study for the 
Christian ministry, had just finished his term of 
apprenticeship to a country cooper, and was entirely 
self-dependent. He died lately ; but his memory is 
embalmed in the love and regrets of his people, and 
his praise is in all the churches. I could, but it would 
be tedious to speak of several instances of the same 
kind — men who entered upon the sacred profession 
through the same sti^ait gate, and travelled to the goal 
of their aspirations by the same narrow, steep, and 
thorny way, in the strength of high and sacred motives 
— a steady will and unwavering purpose. 

I turn to others whose gifts and aims rank not so 
high, yet who, by turning those gifts and aims to the 
best advantage, by their cultivation and development, 
have had these aims accomplished, by the improvement 
of their minds, and by raising their position and pro- 
spects in life. 

In this and other localities I have known, and still 
know, many who, although bom and reared as working- 
men, are now employed as accountants and clerks, high 
in trust and estimation with their employers; competent 
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managers of large works; and self-taught draughtsmen, 
capable of drawing out plans, with all their details, for 
houses and other buildings, and in no instance did these 
men receive any education but what they might acquire 
during three or four years' attendance at the district 
or parish school — such acquirements generally being 
ability to spell and read, English grammar, writing, 
and some small practice in arithmetic; but being sons 
of parents of the poorer class of working-men, who 
stood greatly in need of assistance from their elder 
children, they were taken from school at the age of 
nine or ten years, and put to some employment, or 
apprenticed to a trade, and then for two or three months 
each winter, when the daily tasks were completed, they 
attended evening classes for an hour or two; and I 
have often seen such, when others were sporting and 
romping about during the summer meal-hour, sitting 
by themselves busily engaged on a piece of drawing- 
paper, or with slate and pencil, working out some 
difficult sum, and when time was up, hastening away 
to resume their employment. 

In giving these examples, my design is to show that 
a working-man, possessing certain qualities of mind, 
with a strong desire and determined will to exercise 
them, so as to enable him to enter on a profession, or 
qualify him for some office, will, in most cases, succeed 
in attaining his object. But it does not follow that 
the greater body of his class can or will rise in their 
sphere to the same elevation. But it is in the power 
of every man, however low his status in life, if he has 
received the first rudiments of education, to cultivate 
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his mind and enlarge his ideas and nsefdlness by earnest 
and successful culture of the hearty its feelings and 
affections, and by rightly learning and acting, to become 
not only an intelligent and worthy member of society, 
but a true Christian in faith, principle, and practice, 
ever keeping this solenm truth in view, and acting upon 
it^ that the soul of man is immortal, and that all his 
learning and labours should be conducted so that, while 
adorning and improving his position in this world, they 
may fit and prepare him for the next, and that he may 
do so let him read, study, believe, and revere the Bible. 
The cold contemplative truths of science may convince 
and inform the mind, and their demonstrative and prac- 
tical development may confer on the man who has made 
them the subject of serious, enlightened, and careful 
investigation, both honour and emolument — ^he may 
be learned in the histories, languages, and customs of 
by-past ages and nations, and conversant with those 
of his own, with a readiness and ability in adapting 
himself to every circumstance favourable to his temporal 
interest and advantage — ^he may have acquired all 
this, and be endowed with whatever constitutes a 
cultivated and educated mind, and yet be miserably 
deficient in that culture of the heart and affections 
which gives to such acquirements their greatest charm 
and value. 

An inspired writer has said, " Keep thy heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life." How 
needful the exhortation ! How strong, how true, and 
evident the reason given in this Divine sentence for 
zealous culture of the heart 1 All the issues of life — 
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all that makes life precious, desirable, and lovely — 
love to God, our Father, and to our brother man ; all 
the sweet charities and tender sympathies of our nature, 
have their root in the heart; filial, parental, and wedded 
love — all are bred in and issue from the heart, and are 
cherished by the affections. How diligently, then, 
should we culture the soil that breeds and produces 
such flowers and fruits, but which left to itself, wild 
and uncultivated, what will, what can we expect to 
see grow up, but briars and thorns, perhaps noxious and 
poisonous weeds? — ^proving thateven the man possessing 
all the mental acquirements and endowments of mind 
so often described, will, by neglecting the culture of 
the heart, find, to his irreparable loss and sorrow, that 
out of the heart are the issues of death, as surely as are 
the issues of life ; and, consequently, be esteemed and 
spoken of as selfish, heartless, and unamiable — the 
tyrants of the domestic circle. I have known men of 
this stamp whose presence and conversation inspired 
only feelings of constraint and dislike ; it being fully 
apparent that to the education of the mind they had 
not added culture of the heart. If a young man, he 
enters the paternal dwelling with stately step, fresh 
from the reading and lecturo-room, or the debating 
club. The poor mother quails before him, afraid lest 
her culinary and other arrangements will not meet the 
approbation of her learned son; while his good, honest 
father sits silent in his chair, protected by his implied 
insignificance from his son's haughty and condescending 
notice, and his expressions of contemptuous pity for 
his ignorance; and his sisters, for anything good or 
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agreeable they possess, are in his estimation nowhere, 
except that he says they are always in his way. Perhaps 
he may favour his brothers with a sort of insulting 
patronage which they are almost sure to refuse and 
resent, as proffered more from vanity of mind than 
brotherly affection. But nowhere is this want of 
culture of the heart so apparent as in one who is a 
husband and father. His children do not run to Hsp 
their sire's return, or climb his knees, the envied kiss 
to share; and his pale, anxious wife looks awe-struck 
and constrained before him ; and his neighbours pass 
him with this remark— "John has grown a proud, 
sulky fellow since he took so much to books and 
attending mechanics' institutes." 

And now I would entreat you, my brethren of the 
working-classes, that you would bear in mind and act 
upon this urgent truth, proved and fortified by observa- 
tion and experience — that education of the mind, how- 
ever necessary, beneficial, and worthy of approbation, 
is yet, in regard to the real happiness, peace, comfort, 
and true interests of society, but a half-measure, if not 
intimately blended and associated with culture of the 
heart, its feelings and affections. Education of the 
mind, when adapted to sex and circumstances, is both 
useful and becoming in a working-woman ; and a well- 
informed and intelligent woman is a most interesting 
and pleasing object, but the seat of her strength is not in 
the head — ^it is in the heart. What would man be, what 
would the world be, were it not for the full fountains 
of true and tender love, sweet and holy affections, 
gushing sympathies, kindly feeling, and the warm and 
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active charities which are ever overflowiiig from the 
cultured heart and affections of true womanhood 1 

Working-women, daughters of working-mothers with 
fiftmilies, your education must have chiefly been that of 
the hearth and the heart. You could not be spared 
for years to attend school. Mother could not dispense 
with your assistance in nursing baby, and many other 
domestic services within the compass of your strength 
and ability. But if she was indeed a true mother, and 
could read the Bible, and any suitable book that came 
in her way, she would surely impart to you whatever 
of learning and knowledge she possessed herself, accom- 
panied with suitable instructions. 

This education, scanty and confined as it is, when 
joined to that daily culture of the heart and affections, 
is ever best attained and developed in the reciprocal 
exchange of filial and fraternal affection on the domestic 
hearth. It is there an intelligent, right-minded, and 
warm-hearted working-woman may gain higher, holier, 
sweeter triumphs, and confer more soUd and lasting 
benefits on her family and in her circle, by early, 
earnest teaching and training her children in habits of 
religion, prudence and industry. I say, she will gain 
higher, dearer triumphs than ever were deserved or 
obtained by the most brilliant and successful female 
lecturer that ever mounted the platform or thrilled an 
audience with her eloquence. A woman whose heart, 
like that of Elihu, is ready to burst, like bottles filled 
with new wine, by the effervescence caused by the 
discussion of any great public measure, or exciting 
popular topic, if she is a sufficient adept in composition. 
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may always find a vent for her opinions and feelings 
on such subjects through the press. One of our great 
poets says, the proper study of mankind is man ; and 
under the shadow of this authority I venture to give 
my humble opinion that the proper study of woman, 
kind is woman j and I dare to say that the woman 
who takes up and thoroughly studies that interesting 
and sometimes intricate subject, will find ample scope 
for the exercise of her mind, whether in thinking or 
acting, and, above all, in the study and culture of her 
heart, afi*ections, and feelings. 

I hope in these desultory remarks which I have 
thrown together on these important subjects, I have 
shown that culture of the heart is an indispensable 
adjunct to education of the mind, and that they bear 
the same relation to each other as light and heat in the 
solar rays. The brilliant light and flashing splendours 
of the sun 2>roduce neither life nor its sustainments, 
its flowei*s, or fruits; but conjoined with its genial 
warmth and heat, produces and fosters a rich abund- 
ance of life-sustaining fruits, and richly perfumed and 
beautiful flowers. So under the joint influence of an 
educated mind and rightly cultivated heart, the warm 
and fruitful aflections of the one, and the light, beauty, 
and usefulness of the other, are ever most warmly. felt 
and lichly developed in woman's most legitimate sphere 
of action — ^the domestic hearth. 



ON THE MENTAL TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN. 

In setting down a few thoughts in writing on the 
Mental Training of Children, I shall endeavour to give, 
from my own actual experience and personal observa- 
tion, some account of the methods which I have found 
best adapted for effecting this purpose. 

But before entering upon the discussion of this 
interesting topic, it will be necessary to state my 
opinion as to the proper period in a child's life for 
begioning this process. Some, perhaps, will feel 
inclined to smile when I say that it should commence 
from the first hour of the child's entrance into this 
world, while reason is yet imperceptible, a,nd the little 
creature feels only the impidses of its animal instincts. 
Yet listen, young working-mother; even from that 
hour your part in mental training begins. You can 
aid and protect the incipient powers of your child's 
mind, even at this period of helpless unconsciousness, 
by a simple, natural, and loving mode of bodily treat- 
ment, such as will insure a healthy physical develop- 
ment, and being careful never to irritate, injure, or 
destroy the delicate nervous organization of your child, 
by pouring into its tender stomach hateful and hurtful 
potions of spirituous stimulants, or impairing the 
functions and impeding the action of the brain by 
drugging it with narcotics. 
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Here I must express my disapproval of that pernicious 
practice, too prevalent in some of our manufacturing 
towns : — The working-mother, day by day, leaves her 
home and her children for the purpose of earning a few 
shillings a week in some of the factories, and is in the 
habit of dosing her miserable infant with deleterious 
and stupifying compounds, producing unnatural deep, 
which, after a short life of pining and suffering, too 
often ends in the sleep of death. Or, should it survive, 
it becomes a wasted, weak, and stunted child, doomed 
in turn to watch the slumbers, or to soothe the fretful 
wailings of another baby- victim till the mother comes 
home. This toiling, but mistaken mother, thinks, no 
doubt, that she is pursuing a course of laudable in- 
dustry, and that her earnings are absolutely necessary 
to eke out the father's wages, which, even with that 
addition, she iinds to be small enough for supplying 
their daily wants. All this is perfectly true in one 
sense, but in a higher and truer sense it is a most 
mischievous fallacy ; for, poor mother, suffer me to say 
that a little calculation may convince you that, by 
staying at home and nursing your baby, you will not 
only save the sum you must give to another for doing, 
it for you while out at work, but it will enable you 
also to attend to the health and morals of your other 
children, which else must be sadly neglected. You 
can save something, too, by making their clothes and 
keeping them in repair ; by making a part and mending 
the whole of your husband's wearing apparel, and by 
washing and getting up your own clothes, which you 
are unable to do while working out. 
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In addition to this, the clever and industrious mother 
can take in a little plain sewing, knitting, or some light 
tailoring work, or, if neat-handed, can make up and 
dress caps and laces ; and, while working by the side 
of baby's cradle, can stir it with her foot, and, when it 
wakes up, call her little boy or girl to play with and 
keep it in humour till she gets the hearth nicely swept 
up, and her small fire burning brightly in the grate, 
with the evening meal warm and neatly arranged on 
the clean, deal table ; and her smiling face will give 
the dearest of all welcomes to her husband's heart, 
when the factory bell brings him home, to share that 
meal with her and his children. And now, working- 
mother, I hope you have cast up in your own mind 
the amount of your gains and savings, by practising 
industry and economy at home, and I think you will 
find it fully equivalent to the pittance procured by 
leaving your home and your children for the purpose 
of working in a factory. 

I have been irresistibly impelled to this digression by 
an intense feeling of commiseration for those children 
who are subjected to this treatment. But while strongly 
reprobating the use of those destructive potions, I feel 
a kind of reproachful pity for the mother who resorts 
to this practice in the belief that, under their influence, 
the baby will be kept quiet while she is at work. 

But it is time to return to my subject — the mental 
training of the child — and this, in the first six months 
of his life, can assuredly be commenced by a total disuse 
of every kind of sleeping or spirituous mixture, in 
whatever shape or under whatever name they may be 
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administered; for I must repeat the assertion that they 
are all, without exception, most injurious to the healthy- 
action of the brain, and most destructive to the nervous 
system of the child, and if persisted in, cannot fail of 
enfeebling and obscuring its mental faculties, and, by 
impairing the digestion and drying up the bowels, 
reduce and weaken the whole frame to a state too often 
terminated by convulsions and death. 

Young working-mother, I will suppose your child to 
be newly ushered into life, free from constitutional or 
accidental disease, and that you are careful to have its 
di'ess and position so arranged as to insure for it a 
proper dregree of that kindly and natural warmth so 
necessary for fostering the growth and assisting the 
development of the physical proportions of the infant. 
I will suppose that you do not cram it to repletion 
with food, but allow the bosom that pillows it to supply 
the principal nourishment, administering no other 
medicine than a little fine magnesia, or a little castor- 
oil now and then, as the state of the bowels may require. 
I entreat you also, if possible, not to abandon it to the 
care of others, but watch over it yourself, with the eye, 
the hand, and the heart of a mother — a mother not 
only iQ natural affection, but a mother who will care- 
fully improve the dawn of reason, and the first actings 
of human intelligence in the child, by giving it early 
lessons on the principles of right and wrong, by never 
allowing it to handle or appropriate anything improper 
or injurious, but substituting something more suitable 
in its place, and never allowing it to cry for or take by 
force the toys or other property of your elder children, 
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who, while they dare not resist the demands of the 
little one, will yet feel a rankling sense of injustice 
stinging their young hearts, and all the deeper if you, 
their common parent, enforce the sacrifice. Nor is 
this all, for by indulging him in these propensities, 
your child can have no idea of the rights of property, 
but as time wears on and he speaks with ease and runs 
about, he will be apt to acknowledge no other rule of 
action but his own will, which will ever lead him to 
the conclusion that " might is right." 

But now the work of training should begin in earnest. 
The child is now capable of comprehending simple 
truths expressed in simple language. Speak, then, to 
him of God as his Maker, Preserver, and Father in 
heaven, whose eye is ever upon him, and whose ear is 
ever open to the infant's prayer. Do not attempt to 
coerce him into a belief of this by a harsh and imperi- 
ous manner, but draw him gently, with the cords of 
love, into the path of duty, and, like the Good Shepherd, 
carry the lamb in your bosom; for the heart of your 
child, like wax, will the more readily take the impres- 
sion you wish when the warmth of your own is applied 
to warm and soften it. 

Beware of training your child into a mere observance 
of forms ; for not only should the eye, the voice, and 
the hands be trained to the outward forms of devotion 
and obedience, but the heart, the will, and the under- 
standing must be trained in the way he should go, that 
as he advances in years he may not depart from it. 
And while you, with the natural and loving pride of a 
mother, take pleasure in smoothing and arranging his 
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shining locks, and in admiring the beaming eyes and 
trim costume of your little one, and while you are 
teaching him that when he receives little favours from 
friends he should thank the giver in a polite and grace- 
ful manner, will you not also incite him, by precept 
and example, to give thanks to the Giver of all good 
for the many favours daily received from His hand, 
being careful at the same time to inculcate a strict 
regard to truth in the child? And as children in 
general are keener observers, and of quicker appre- 
hension than we give them credit for, you should, in 
all your intercourse with them, and with others in their 
presence, make it apparent that the law of truth is on 
your lips and in your heart ; for you must possess the 
full confidence of your child if you wish your admoni- 
tions to take effect. 

" We love Him because He first loved us," are the 
words of the Apostle John when he would describe the 
true motive of the Christian's love to God. The text 
is equally applicable to show the true source of a child's 
loving and ready obedience to his parents ; for although 
a stem and severe manner of enforcing obedience is 
sometimes necessary, yet real, filial submission can only 
spring from a conviction that it is love for him that 
dictates the command, and in reciprocating this love he 
feels constrained to obey. Parents should never invoke 
the aid of superstition to terrify children into sub- 
mission. How often are parents and others who have 
the care of children guilty of this cruel and mischievous 
practice ! Does the child want to get away when he 
is desired to stay within 1 he is told, with lying lips, 
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that there is some black, mysterious horror ready to 
spring out upon him from some dark corner. He has 
never seen it of course, but the impression made upon 
the mind of a timid and sensitive child is sometimes 
productive of fatal, and, at all times, of evil conse- 
quences. He dare not go into a room by himself 
— he dare not look out of doors after dark — he is 
afraid of going to bed alone, — in short, he is not 
taught to fear God, but to fear — he knows not what ; 
while the happy child who has never been scared into 
a belief of evil influences, but has been trained to pray 
to God, and to believe that He will watch over him 
and protect his slumbers, lays his head upon his pillow, 
and composes himself to sleep in blissful and fearless 
security. 

But now the early years of his childhood are flown, 
and he is occupied with the daily routine of his school 
duties. Still the watchful attentions of the parents m ust 
not cease. The lessons he repeats at school must be 
conned at home ; and who but the parents will or should 
be qualified to explain, apply, and enforce the meanings 
and precepts of the sacred writings, the Bible — Heaven's 
record of the creation of all things, of man, his fall, his 
redemption by Jesus Christ — the Bible, the only true 
rule of faith, a code of the purest and most sublime 
morality — in whose pages we trace the Divine origin 
of the Sabbath, that great rock whose blessed shadow 
is cast over the weary land of life ] 

Working-father, this is not only God's day, but it is 
also most peculiarly yours ; and when you wake up in 
the holy calm of a Sabbath morning, lift up your heart 

8 
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to God, invoking His blessing and presence in your 
family. When breakfast is over, let not a careless 
spirit or a distrust of your mental abilities deter you 
from raising a hymn of praise to God — ^the notes of 
which, mingling with the sweet voices of your wife and 
children, will waft to heaven a sweeter, holier odour 
than ever rose from the fragrant fumes of costliest 
incense. Next, you will read a select passage of 
Scripture, and may your ** heart bum within you" 
while the Saviour talks with you by the way ! Then, 
with your children kneeling around, you will pour out 
your soul in prayer to Him who is able to save ; and 
then, if circumstances will allow, you will dress in 
Sunday suit while the mother washes and dresses baby, 
and the elder children go to church with the father, 
where, under his eye, and imitating him in due attention, 
the good seed is sown in their hearts, which may in 
after days spring up and yield an hundred-fold. 

Divine service is now concluded, and they are again 
at home, where the mother has been detained nursing 
baby, but the Sunday dinner, nicely cooked, is set out. 
The father having craved a blessing, with happy faces 
and thankful hearts they partake of the social meal, 
richly seasoned with peace and love. Having finished, 
the mother requires her children to give some account 
of the sermon and repeat the text, encouraging them 
to express their thoughts on the subject. This done, 
the children, who are not allowed on Sabbath to 
ramble by themselves in the fields, petition their father 
to take them out for a walk. It is summer, so they 
take their way by the flowery margin of the river. 
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The baby sits crowing in the father's arms, and the 
mother is walking by his side, attending to the joyous 
group who take the path before them to the wood, now 
vocal with the song of birds and the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon ; or over the stile and through the green meadow, 
while high overhead the lark is thrilling their hearts 
with melody, gathering wild flowers and prattling as 
they go along. The children ask a thousand questions 
concerning the natural objects around, to which the 
father replies, in the spirit of one who " looks through 
nature up to nature's God," and tells them that every 
thing bright, beautiful, and good, is the gift of God to 
man, and that they should feel truly grateful that they 
are permitted to enjoy the beauties and blessings of 
creation and providence. But see, baby has dropped 
asleep, and the mother proposes to return home, where 
he is put to bed, and the kettle is set to boil. Mean- 
while, the children are busy conning over their 
school tasks and repeating them to the father, 
who improves the occasion by making a simple and 
lucid commentary on the scripture verses. Psalms, and 
Cai»chism, which make the principal lessons of to- 
morrow. He tells them they must be loving and 
obedient to their mother ; kind and just to their play- 
mates ; attend school punctually, and improve in their 
learning; and above all to remember the word, and 
let it sink deep into their hearts — " Thou God seest 
me ! " The books are now laid aside, and as a reward 
for good conduct they are permitted to take tea with 
the parents ; and while 

*' The cup that cheers, but not inebriates, 
Waits on each, they welcome peaceful evening in. ' 
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After tea the fire is made up, the hearth is swept, and 
the happy circle close around it. The familj Bible lies 
open upon the father's knee, and through the casement 
the mellow lustre of the evening sun falls upon his 
thoughtful brow and calm countenance, while he breaks 
the hushed silence of the room with an invocation of 
Divine assistance and blessing in the duty of family 
worship. Shortly after it is concluded the children 
are sent to bed, with the mother's whispered injunction 
in their ears, " Be sure to mind your prayers," 

Surely there is good ground for hope that he who 
has been. thus trained to '' remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy,'' and has " known from a child the 
holy Scriptures, which are able to make wise unto 
salvation," will, under the influence of his early 
impressions of purity and goodness, be preserved, 
while attending school, from much of that contamina- 
tion which always exists where many children 
congregate, a great number of whom, alas ! have never 
known the benefits of early home training. 

It has been often alleged, in excuse for the ignorance 
consequent on the very deficient education obtained in 
general by the children of the working-classes, that 
they are so soon taken away from school, the parents 
being under the necessity of putting them to some 
employment, in order to lighten their own burdens, 
and assist in maintaining themsel sres. But these very 
circumstances lay the parents under a double obligation 
to procure for them the means of further improvement* 
And where is the mother who, having the will, has 
not the way also--H3upposing she can read herself — of 
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spending an hour every evening, when work is over, 
with her boys and girls in reading to them and hearing 
them read, and bringing home the moral of what they 
read to their hearts and understandings? -while the 
father, who can write, and knows something of the 
rules of arithmetic, can take order for the proper use 
and improvement of the copy-book and slate-pencil. 
But if you cannot, or wiU not — ^which amounts to 
much the same thing — there is no want of evening 
classes everywhere, and you can be furnished with 
** all appliances and means to boot " in the shape of 
cheap teaching, cheap books, cheap everything which 
can be required for clearing the path of knowledge of 
its attendant difficulties. 

But I think I hear many parents exclaiming, " Who 
is sufficient for these things ? We have neither time nor 
opportunity for teaching our children." Yet I dare say 
you had time for courtship when you kept company 
with your husband before marriage; and still the 
mother has time to visit her neighbours, or spend 
some hours in gossiping with them in her own house; 
and the father can get time to talk politics and smoke 
his pipe, or feed his birds or his rabbits ; and so " the 
first is made last, and the last first," and the poor 
children are the sufferers, being wholly neglected. 

" God helps those who help themMlves." 

and may Crod help and bless those parents who have a 
proper sense of the solemn responsibilities with which 
they are chargeable in becoming parents and heads of 
families ! For it is not alone to God, to their children, 
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and themselves that they owe a conscientious discharge 
of the parental duties; the^j are also responsible to the 
public for the many grevious burdens and intolerable 
nuisances entailed upon it in consequence of the 
disability of some parents and the neglect and 
criminaUty of others. 



ADDRESS TO WORKING-WOMEN. 

Working-women, a sister addresses you, one of your 
class — ^the daughter, wife, oad mother of working-men; 
one who has been afficted in many of your afflictions, 
and in whose experience there has been bub few calls to 
"rejoice with them that rejoice," but many "to weep 
with those that weep ; " one who, while rearing a fast 
increasing family, has often found it neccssaiy to rise 
early and sit late, and " eat the bread of carefulness ;" 
and although never in want of the necessaries of life, 
yet often without any of its luxuries, and having her 
mental and corporeal powers sufficiently taxed while 
endeavouring to discharge the sacred duties which every 
mother owes to her children, however humble her 
station or scanty her means. Working-women, I have 
here identified myself with you as a sister ; as such, I 
hope you will not be offended if in addressing you I 
should use "great plainness of speech;" for indeed the 
signs of the times bear upon them the broad evidences 
of the very low standard of our mental status. 

The spirit of progress is now abroad, and loudly and 
imperiously calls upon us to institute and practise a 
vigorous discipline of our minds, and to employ every 
available resource for strengthening our defences and 
repairing the breaches through which, by our puerile 
ignorance, cruel neglect, and a careless indifference in 
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matters of self-ctilture and self-restraint^ we have 
allowed the most deadly enemies of our race to pass 
into the domestic citadel and slay our children before 
our eyes. Let us, then, be up and doing, that our 
reproach may be taken away from among men. Let 
us adopt for our motto the words by which a working- 
man — Paul the apostle and tent-maker — ^incited the 
converts of the cross to onward progress : '^ the night 
is far spent, the day is at hand ; let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light.'' 

Young women, I hope you will appreciate the beauty 
and fitness of our motto. I trust that the night of 
your ignorance and disability, as a claHS, is far spent, 
and that the day is at hand in which you will give 
earnest and devoted application to the many means of 
mental improvement which lie strewed around you as 
thick as the leaves of autumn. The right use of these 
will place you in a position to cast off the works of 
darkness, and assume that armour of light which is both 
your defence and your glory. Do you inquire, What 
.is this light 1 Assuredly it is not the light of your 
eyes, about which some one may have been whispering 
in your ears ; neither is it that light which light and 
vapid conversation throws upon trivial subjects. No; 
it is the light of mind — the brightness of an enlightened 
und<;rstanding and a cultivated intellect. And this 
robe of light you may win and wear at far less cost of 
anxiety and privation fchan you have sometimes under- 
gone for the possession of a fashionable dress, too 
expensive for your convenience. 
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Dear girls, would that my weak hand could assist 
you in drawing aside the darkening veil which too 
generally shrouds your untaught and undisciplined 
minds, so that the light of heaven might penetrate into 
their darkest recesses ! But with me, in this matter, 
there is only the will — there is not the way. But I 
will tell you of a Book — ^the Book of God, a Book of 
which it is said that "the entering in of its words gives 
light, making wise the simple;'' and there is not a 
book in the world so well adapted for ministering to 
the peculiar necessities of woman's position. Give, 
then, its pages a diligent perusal, and you will get 
Hght, instruction, and guidance in eveiy condition of 
Hfe j nay, more, you will be encouraged, consoled, and 
elevated when you find, in the high vocation to which 
many of our sex have been called, the strongest incen- 
tives to the pursuit of light and knowledge. Bead how 
the humble Mary, the wife of a working carpenter, 
bore on her bosom the Divine Child who was called 
"the Son of the Highest," and heard from His lips the 
tender name of mother ; and when on earth the great 
Teacher had not where to lay His head, was it not 
women who followed Him and ministered to Him of 
their substance? They were women who hung upon the 
words which fell from His lips, and eagerly presented 
their children to Him that He might give them His 
blessing. Bead of Lazarus raised from the dead, with 
the astonished Jews, who were witnesses of the fact, 
grouped around Him ; and while Martha is cumbered in 
preparing and serving the evening repast, Mary sits 
down at the feet of Jesus to hear His words, and finds 
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her reward in His approbation; and let the reproof 
administered to Martha come home to the bosom of 
every female who aims to excel in domestic economy, 
and the practice of all the half yirtues ; for her mission 
is but half completed if she has not joined to these an 
intelligent and cultivated mind, which seeks after and 
uses every opportunity of obtaining mental improve- 
ment, and, above all, makes choice '' of that good part 
that shall not be taken away." 

Working-women, shall I here make the sad supposi- 
tion that there are amongst us those who either cannot 
read at all, or do it so imperfectly that the sense is 
obscured or lost in the attempt ? Alas for the woman 
who is thus engaged in the battle of life! She is 
indeed unarmed and undefended, for, from utter 
ignorance to moral turpitude, there is but a step. 
And to all who labour under this sad disability I feel 
myself obliged to say that, from whatever impediment 
or cause your childhood has been so fearfully neglected, 
yet now that you have arrived at womanhood, and in 
full possession of all your faculties, and gifted with an 
ordinary degree of natural ability, you are quite 
inexcusable if you persist in remaining under your 
present dangerous and degrading disqualification. 
Tou must surely have some acquaintance or neighbour, 
companion or relative, who will readily impart to you 
such a knowledge of letters as will enable you gradually 
to improve yourself, by dint of patience and persever- 
ance, into a competent English reader. I adjure you 
by all your hopes of happiness in this world, and your 
prospects in the next, that you will not allow a false 
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sbame, engendered by pride, to deter you from im- 
mediately yielding to this most urgent necessity ; for 
this false shame is but a feather in the balance when 
weighed against the real shame, and, I may add, the 
danger of your present incapacity to read. 

And now, on all of you, my sisters, whether married 
or single, who have acquired the habit of reading 
correctly, I would impress this fact, that it is not 
enough for you to possess the key of knowledge, unless 
by properly applying it you unlock the treasures 
contained in the vast and various stores of suitable 
books which press upon your acceptance at every turn, 
and from which you may, by an intelligent and dis- 
criminating assiduity, make a selection of such gems 
of price as will adorn your minds and enrich your 
hearts. 

In a word, let us aim at being "fervent in spirit," 
while at the same time we are "diligent in business." 
It is good to be industrious and provident ; still these 
are qualities which we possess in common with the bee 
and the ant ; and the most tidy housewife, in her clean 
and well-ordered apartment, will find herself rivalled 
by the wren in her neat little domicile ; and the most 
affectionate mother, while watching over, protecting, 
and nourishing her little ones, will find that a hen 
with a brood of chickens will perform all those tender 
offices as zealously and effectually as she can herself. 
Had woman no nobler duties to perform, no higher 
destinies to fulfil, then indeed she would find rivals in 
many of the beasts that perish in the proper per- 
formance of those offices which it has pleased mankind 
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generally to consider as her most essential attributes. 
But while wo are called as a class to work and to 
minister, let us not forget that we are also called by 
the spirit of the times to move and to act in a nobler 
sphere than we have hitherto been permitted to occupy 
by the usages of society ; for while it has greeted with 
its approval and co-operation the exertions used for the 
moral elevation of the working-classes, it has failed to 
recognise in an equal degree the important and 
influential position which we hold in regard to this 
elevation as being the wives of working-men and 
the mothers of their children; and amongst all its 
appliances for that ennobling purpose, it has neglected 
to enlist in the cause of progress the powerful elements 
of moral strength which will be found to exist in an 
equal degree with man in every well-regulated female 
mind, wherever a just and generous encouragement 
has been given to its development But I am afraid 
that in our case that spirit of predominance and 
exclusiveness which, with a few exceptions, has met 
us at every turn, has done its work ; and as a natural 
consequence we are lowered in our own estimation, so 
far as to acquiesce in our implied inferiority ; and it is 
too painfully apparent that we have neglected ourselves 
and the talents entrusted to us, which, like the servant 
in the parable, we have hid in the earth, and now, 
when called upon for the product, we are apt to reply 
in the same sullen spirit, ** Take that which i» thine 
own, for I knew thou wert an hard master, reaping 
where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou 
hast not strawed." 
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Working-women, in addressing you, I must speak 
the truth, however startling and invidious it may 
appear. It is ^'more in soitow than in anger" that 
I express my conviction of the truth of the charge 
preferred against us as a class, that, after full allowance 
made for our condition in life, and the impediments 
which lie in our way to the acquirement of knowledge 
and the possession of literary tastes and abilities, we 
have hitherto sadly misused our opportimities, and are 
but miserable laggards in the march of mind. We 
must confess that we have fallen immeasurably short 
of the standard attained by the females of the upper 
and middle classes, who, by a zealous improvement of 
their mental resources — ^by reading, thinking, and 
composing — ^have strengthened and embellished their 
minds, while they have adorned and enriched the 
literature of their country. 

But while I would say, perish the thought which 
would induce us to believe that we are less liberally 
endowed by the Author of our existence with the ele- 
ments of thought, the gifts of mind, and all the tender, 
pure, and deep sensibilities which are indigenous to the 
soil of woman's heart, stiU I appeal to your own candour, 
and to all who are close and earnest observers, if they 
do not find the charge proved against us by the spirit 
and matter of our conversational intercourse with men 
and with each other, and, what is more important still, 
in the manner and matter of our conversation and 
demeanour in the midst of our children and families. 

Working-men, a word with you. Lay not the 
« flattering unction to your souls " that you are guilt- 
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less in this matter. I ask you, in the name of the 
women of your class, if you have not made it apparent, 
both in your spirit and manner on all occassions of 
social intercourse, that you prefer matter to mind in 
almost every period, relation, and situation of life in 
which you may be more intimately associated with our 
sex. With a few exceptions, is it not true that in early 
manhood the qualities you admire, and the attractions 
which are most powerful in leading you to form par- 
ticular attachments, consist chiefly in dress, complexion, 
and figure, with a piquant manner of uttering '' bald, 
disjointed chat," silly repartees, and pretty nothings, 
while a quiet, unobtrusive girl, who loves reading, and 
possesses a well-informed mind and a heart rich in all 
the sweetest, truest sympathies of woman, will often 
find herself neglected and even avoided as a bore in 
company, when you can find "metal more attractive]" 
It follows as a matter of course, that young women, 
naturally wishing to stand well in your good gn«»8, 
with a view to their future settlement in life, will be 
more anxious to possess and show off the attractions 
most likely to insure your preference, than to cultivate 
and "covet earnestly the best gifts" — those gifts of the 
mind which in your estimation, if we may judge from 
appearances, are only " customs more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance." 

The sequel of all this is, that the young woman is 
made a wife, and Time, which works wonders, will 
supply you with a test to prove if you have indeed 
chosen a helpmeet for you and a mother for your 
children; one who will make it her chief care "to rear 
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the tender thought/' and watch over their souls as one 
that must give an account. But ^* men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles;'' and shall the 
mother who never felt the necessity, never made the 
attempt by self-culture to improve her mind or enrich 
her heart by cultivating the Christian virtues and 
womanly charities, shall she, or can she, feel what 
every good mother must feel, that, while she is 
lovingly ministering to all the bodily requirements of 
her children, she is but keeping in repair, cleaning and 
polishing, the beautiful casket which holds within a 
spiritual jewel of more inestimable value than the 
gains of the whole world 1 

Working-men, I trust you will be candid enough to 
draw a true inference, and form a just conclusion on this 
subj ect. If you are really in earnest in your endeavours 
to advance your order, and if you really believe that there 
is "a good time coming," then be assured, and experience 
will prove the assertion, that you must feel the necessity, 
ay, and act promptly upon it, of including the females 
of your class, and more particularly the young, the 
future mothers of future men, in every movement for 
furtheiing the intellectual advancement of your order. 
If you fail in this, there will be just cause for fear that 
the time coming will not be productive of such an 
amount of real and permanent ^' good " as you at 
present seem to anticipate. 

I have somewhere read an anecdote of Napoleon I., 
that one day, in conversation with Madame de Stael, he 
abruptly proposed to her this question : " Pray, Madame, 
what do you suppose to be the most effectual agent for 
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the production of good men and good subjects ?" 
" Good mothers/' was her brief but most empathic 
response — ^a response which my heart echoed with a 
throb of pride and pleasure, when I found that this 
gifted lady must have entertained the same idea, felt 
the same conviction, and held the same opinion, nay, 
had expressed herself in the same words which I would 
have chosen to utter my sentiments on this subject; for 
I believe that all who are truly interested in the wel- 
fare of their own country in particular, and of human 
nature in general — all who are earnestly inquiring 
after the best methods for compassing the elevation of 
the working and lower classes of society — will, after a 
searching and candid investigation, and a patient 
tracing of effects to their existing causes, feel a strong 
conviction while witnessing the vast, I had almost 
said the hopeless, aggregate of juvenile ignorance, 
depravity, crime, and wretchedness, that a frightful 
amount of it is consequent on the want of good mothers, 
and the presence and influence of the ignorant and 
the vicious, whether in our crowded cities, large 
manufacturing towns, populous mining districts, or 
extensive public works. 



THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 

Amongst the many powerful agencies at work in 
society, there is one whose paramount importance, as 
its effects upon the whole framework of society are 
constantly developed, make it a subject of deep and 
serious interest to every reflecting mind. It strikes 
deep and spreads wide ; and being the first to entwine 
itself with the fibres of the human heart, its influence 
is mighty and universal, and, where rightly directed 
and applied, is the most efficient of huihan agencies to 
mould the youthful mind into a form of spiritual beauty, 
and guide the tender feet of childhood into the paths 
of wisdom and peace ; and this powerfiil but gentle 
influence is exercised by her who not only bears the 
name, but is in deed and in truth a mother. But when 
this power is vested in those who through ignoraiice, 
evil example, or gross and criminal neglect betray the 
sacred charge entrusted to them by God and nature, 
such mothers have only assisted in launching the frail 
bark of the young immortal upon the stormy ocean of 
life, and left it ho perish amidst the rocks and breakers. 
Yet this influence, involving such pernicious and fear- 
ful consequences, is often weilded by one who bears 
the name, but possesses none of the essential attributes 
of that sacred character. Let it not be supposed that 

T 
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we have overrated the office and the influence of the 
mother of the [>oor man's children in her own peculiar 
sphere ; for who can or will watch for and improve the 
dawning of reason and the expanding of mind, and 
check the growth of evil passions and propensities in 
her children, but a true mother 1 — ^for the husband and 
father being an artizan, mechanic, or labourer, may 
sweat at the furnace or dig in the bowels of the earth 
to procure sustenance for his family — how few and 
short are the intervals of rest which he caa snatch from 
the hours of his waking existence ! Nay, in too many 
instances, through the avarice of his employers, 
especially if engaged in public works, he has to desecrate 
the sacred hours of the Sabbath by labour, or be at 
once deprived of the means of obtaining a livelihood. 

Parents in the upper and wealthier classes of society, 
can, with advantage to their children, transfer their 
parental responsibilities, in a great measure, to others. 
They can engage the best masters, and by a judicious 
choice of tutors and governesses, amply endow their 
children with the requisites of a refined and liberal 
education. But the poor mother, the wife of the work- 
ing-man, has no substitute on whom she can shift the 
onerous duties which devolve upon her ; yet, if she has 
a deep sense of the important trust committed to her, a 
mind imbued with right principles, and a heart full of 
the undying love of a mother; although she is endowed 
with only the very commonest elements of education ; 
although she has daily to undergo domestic toils and 
privations in her three-fold character of mother, nurse, 
and servant-of-all-work, yet even she is fully qualified. 
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and will always find time and place for imparting to 
the little dwellers on her hearth those simple but most 
effective lessons which stamp on the infant mind the 
i^rst and most valuable impressions, which often in 
time ripen into principles of religion and virtue. 

Then the good mother is always at home, and scenes 
are often seen there into which even the angels desire 
to look. There she sits, with her babe nestling in her 
bosom, while one, two, or perhaps three, in different 
stages of childhood, stand at her knee, listening with 
eager ears, while she, with words of earnest affection, 
and in language suited to their capacity, tells them of 
the great God who made and preserves them, who sees 
and hears their every word and action; of that dear 
Saviour who loved little children on earth, and who 
having died for them, rose again, and is now ascended 
into the heaven from which He came, but still hears and 
answers the prayers of little children. What a blessed 
home is this,; however lowly, especially when the father 
is actuated by the same spirit and motives as the mother ! 
And what happy re-unions are those when, at the close 
of the day or the week, he takes his accustomed seat 
by the hearth, calling his children around him, while 
the proud and happy mother recounts to him the tasks 
and attainments of the day, and tells of the startling 
inquiries made by one, praises the ready obedience 
of another, or perhaps makes a complaint of the 
neglect and obstinacy of a third; while the father, as 
judge, dispenses his praises as rewards, and his reproofs 
as punishments, with an impartial voice ; then having 
kindled upon the family altar the incense of prayer 
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and praise, they retire to rest, at peace with their own 
hearts and with each other. 

Much has been said and written, and much has been 
done, but much remains to be done for a more general 
dissemination of knowledge, by teacbing among the 
children of the working-classes. The Christian and 
the philanthropist have agitated for, petitioned for, 
and liberally subscribed the means whereby to attain 
this most desirable end; statesmen and legislators 
have concocted and propounded schemes, accompanied 
with grants of public money for the extension of the ' 
benefits of education throughout the land; and when 
we look at the vast machinery set in motion for 
accomplishing educational purposes, we are apt to 
exclaim with the young man in the gospel, " What 
do we yet lack?" We greatly lack that which no 
government, however powerful, no statesman, how- 
ever talented, can supply; that without which the 
best outward elements of education to which children 
have access lose the best part of their efficiency. We 
greatly lack that most important and necessary adjunct 
to the '^schoolmaster abroad,'^ and that is the mother 
at home. Sweet is the thrill of pleasure that vibrates 
through the heart of the mother when the first rays of 
intelligence, which beam from the eyes of her infant, 
are centred in her own. With what diligent love she 
ministers to all his little wants! and when he sits 
smiling in her armsj with what delight she points out 
to his eager gaze objects which please and interest him ? 
But sweeter, holier far are the feelings of the devoted 
mother when, in the early dawn of her child's intellect, 
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she beholds the bright pi*oixiise of a good and useful life. 
With what affectionate care she selects and administers 
the most fitting nourishment for his young mind, and 
while leading and training him ** in the way he should 
go," points out for his imitation " whatsoever things 
are pure, lovely, and of good report ! " 

Close observation and real experience join to prove 
the truth of the assertion that *^ the child is father to 
the man ; ** and all who are sensible of the extreme 
importance of early impressions, will cordially subscribe 
their assent to the vast importance attached to the 
position of woman in her maternal capacity, and to the 
great power and influence which she, as the mother of 
the child, exercises through him on all the actings and 
every-day workings of society. The records both of 
ancient and modem history fully bear out the truth of 
these statements. 

In ancient Rome, before vice and luxury had made 
her ashamed of virtuous poverty, the name of a Koman 
mother was synonymous with every thing virtuous, 
heroic, and noble. The patriotic mother of Coriolanus 
saved the city and people of Home by the irresistible 
strength of maternal influence acting on the great but 
misguided mind of her son, who had led an invading 
army against his country; and that noble Koman 
matron, who early trained her children in the knowledge 
and practice of all the great and heroic virtues, has for 
more than two thousand years been emblazoned on the 
page of history, by a title which her own and her 
children's virtues have made immortal — "Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi." In early Greece, the rival 
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states of which she was composed existed in a state of 
continual warfare with each other, or with their hostile 
and powerful neighbours. In such circumstances, the 
Spartan mother, acting on what she believed to be the 
most virtuous and noble principles, when her son was 
arming for battle, presented to him his shield, with a 
charge to bear it back with honour, or be borne upon 
it in death. 

And how often, when scanning the pages of 
biography, do we find the learned, the good, the man 
of genius and high literary attainments, recording a 
grateful testimony to the memory of a pious or 
intellectual mother ! to the first, as having, by early 
precept and example, " allured to brighter worlds and 
led the way;" and to the last, as one who, by the 
mysterious workings of maternity upon the soul of the 
infant, implanted in his young mind those germs of 
genius, which have their origin in the mental qualities 
of the mother, and which, under her genial influence 
and fostering care, have grown up to stately plants 
redolent of fragrance and beauty. Nor is our argument 
in favour of the incalculable benefits derived from early 
maternal culture less irrefragable, because that in tqo 
many instances they who have shared the same 
advantages with those who have proved a crown of 
rejoicing to their parents, have, through the workings 
of a weak or vicious nature, acted upon by opportune 
temptations, at length burst asunder the bands and 
cast away the cords of all human restraint, till their 
very presence in the domestic circle created a mingled 
agony of shame, grief, and terror ; yet, even amongst 
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these instances we have seen and heard of the prodigal 
on his death-bed, the prisoner in his cell, and the 
criminal on the scaffold, pouring forth, in terms deeply 
affecting and remorseful, a tribute to the virtues of her, 
the guide of their youth, of whose prayers and teachings, 
watchings and warnings, they never knew the value 
till they were about to loose them for ever. 

As a striking illustration of this, we close this article 
with a brief notice of the atrocious murderer, Gleeson 
Wilson« That man cruelly butchered in cold blood a 
mother with her two children, and a female servant. 
He was immediately apprehended, and committed for 
trial ; yet neither during that period, nor even after 
sentence of death was passed upon him, did he appear 
to feel remorse or fear, either for his pi'esent or future 
state, although the most earnest exhortations to con- 
fession and repentance were urged upon him, and the 
most ardent prayers were offered up in his cell by the 
ministers of religion on his behalf, yet they produced 
not the slightest visible impression upon his obdurate 
mind. Yet this rocky heart, when stricken by the 
remembrance of the early instructions of a good mother, 
poured forth in a stream of tearful emotion these 
memorable words : '' Once I had a good and pious 
mother, but after she died all went wrong with me. 
Had she lived, I never would have come to this." 
This is indeed a most affecting testimony to the power 
and value of maternal training, and is worth a thousand 
commonplace comments on the subject. 



OUR NATIONAL CURSE. 

It must be sufficiently evident to all that there exists 
at present a deep and anxious impression on the minds 
of the thinking part of the public that we are on the 
eve of a great moral and educational movement. Still, 
like Rebecca, when she felt the strife of opposite 
principles within her, we are ready to make this doubt- 
ing inquiry — " If it be so, why are we thus ? " Why 
do we not, like John, whose voice was heard crying in 
the wilderness, set ourselves to prepare the way, to 
make irtraight the paths, to remove the stumbling- 
blocks out of the way, and with voices like trumpets 
arouse the slumbering energies of the people of Britain ) 
Where is the invincible and indomitable spirit evinced 
by the champions of the Revolution and the Reforma- 
tion, when they burst asunder the gates of brass, and 
made the iron fetters of civil and religious despotism 
to fall ? And thou, Scotland, where is the spirit which 
inspired the martyrs of the Covenant, when they 
resisted unto blood, striving for liberty of conscience ; 
when in the green glens and on the dark hills of their 
native land the fires of persecution were kindled by 
the breath of a perjured King, and the intolerance of 
his priestly minions, who sought to drown in blood 
that spirit which quailed not, faltered not, yielded not, 
until the men of bigotry and blood were removed, and 
^' violence was no more heard in our streets, wasting 
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and destruction in our borders 1 " But now, alas ! for 
my country, for " her gold has become dim, and her 
fine gold is changed ;*' and in the year 1850 too well 
do we know what spirit it is which rules, as with the 
rod of a mighty magician, the heads, hearts, and hands 
of a great part of her population. Yes, we know ftdl 
well what manner of spirit it is whose fell enchant- 
ments, like the monstrous folds of the hideous anaconda, 
are entwined around the writhing form of our crushed 
and groaning country, until the victim, saturated with 
its fetid saliva, and stifled in its horrid embrace, 
becomes a lifeless and shapeless mass, ready for 
dissolution. 

Baneful Intemperance I thou art that spirit accursed; 
thou art the bloody Juggernaut of Britian, who on thy 
tremendous car sittest gloating over the countless 
thousands of self-immolated victims who, in the wild 
frenzy of intoxication, madly rush to throw themselves 
beneath thy grinding and gory wheels I 

And why are we thus ? Why, amidst all the lights 
of knowledge, the sun-bursts of genius, science, and 
literature which brighten and beautify our horizon, do 
we see dark clouds, heavy with death and lowering in 
blackness, hanging over our cities, towns, and villages ? 
Why do tens of thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow- creatures stagger and grope about in 
Cimmerian darkness, until their feet stumble on the 
mountains of perdition, and not reason only, but too 
often life itself is extinguished amid the foul and 
poisonous fumes of drunken oblivion 1 Does not all 
this prove the force and truth of the inspired declara- 
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tion, that ''Wine is a mocker, and strong drink is 
raging? ** This was most strikingly apparent at these 
awful periods when the pestilence went abroad on its 
mission ; when the arrows of the Almighty flew thick 
amongst us, and the poison thereof drank up our spirits ; 
when there arose to heaven, from many a desolate 
hearth, the groans of the plague-smitten, mingled with 
the wailings of the terror-stricken and despairing 
relatives ; when, instead of the covered bier and the 
solemn train of mourners wending slowly along the 
streets, was daily seen and nightly heard the appalling 
sound of the lumbering cart, with its load of naked 
coffins, containing bodies from whose blue lips the last 
breath had hardly passed away, when, as if in mockery 
of the hand that lay heavy upon them, fathers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers, having deposited their 
dead among the festering corruption of the burial-pit, 
would return to their homes staggering under the 
influence of strong drink, and in the haunts of dissipa- 
tion stifled fche voice which cried aloud in their ears, 
'' As thy soul liveth, there is but a step between thee 
and death." Alas ! these are neither false nor 
exaggerated statements, nor are they fictitious horrors, 
the oflspring of a diseased and morbid fancy, which I 
have attempted to describe ; neither has the language 
of hyperbole been used in these similitudes. I have 
rather to confess the utter impotence of any weak 
effort of mine either to paint or describe the working 
of our great national curse and disgrace — Intemperance. 
But had I, in the words of the poet, 

" A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, 
A thousand throats insiiired -with brasen lungs," 
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I would put them all in requisition, and through the 
factories, foundries, workshops, and every place where 
working-men congregate in our land, should a thousand 
voices be heard, whose ringing echoes would repeat, 
in tones of warning, reproof, remonstrance, and 
entreaty, "Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?" 
Your name is Legion; for ye are many who are 
possessed with the evil spirit of inebriety : and since 
we have found, by painful experience, ^t power to 
cast out this stubborn demon resides not in an arm of 
flesh, it is only to the blessing of God on our own 
most strenuous efforts that we can look for effectual 
assistance in pulling down the strongholds of Intemper- 
ance, and expelling the foul demon from his accustomed 
haunts in our hearts and homes. It were useless in 
this matter to invoke the aid either of churchmen or 
statesmen ; for, generally speaking, the domestic usages 
of the one, and the rich results accruing to the revenue 
in the other, will always sufficiently account for the 
cold neutrality in the cause of temperance maintained 
by the first, and the negative encouragement given 
by the last, to the unlimited manufacture, sale, and 
consumption of all kinds of exciseable liquors. 

I have often been struck with the strange anomalies 
exhibited in the conduct of many of our work- masters 
and employers, who, in their relations with their 
workmen, in so far as regards intemperance, are too 
often seen, as says the old proverb, " both to hunt the 
hare and hold her;" and I would ask of all in the 
name of candour and conscience, do you really never 
feel any compunctious visitings, and are you quite 
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*^ unmindful though a weeping wife and helpless off- 
spring mourn " while you are inflicting the penalty of 
summary diflmisaal from your employment on some 
poor inebriate for the crime of drinking too deeply of 
the cup which you haye provided for his use, and 
stored up in your premises, there to be poured out 
and put into his hands by your servants engaged 
expressely for that purpose ! Nor is this the only 
mischievous incongruity to be found in their manner 
of discharging those duties which exist between them 
and their workmen, in the performance of which they 
ought not merely to inflict punishment upon the 
intemperate, but also by showing a good example in 
personal sobriety, avoid the application to themselves 
of that upbraiding commentary upon similar actions 
made by the Apostle, "Thou that teachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal f " 

Working-men, before concluding this article, suffer 
me to ask you if, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, you feel that you have not yet come of age as 
a class, but are still accounted minors, and, as such, 
not yet entered upon the possession cf your lawful 
inheritance, the natural rights of man — ^if so, I appeal to 
you if it is not full time for you to assume the exercise 
of the noblest birthright ever bestowed upon man, the 
right of using the abundant means of instruction, 
knowledge, and refinement, so liberally supplied by a 
press teeming with the lichest productions of the human 
mind, and easily accessible to the meanest artizan who 
can read, and, when appreciated, of power to exalt 
reason, curb the appetites, improve the mind, expand 
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the heart, and extend the sympathies; which prompt 
you to give the right hand of fellowship to all who are 
striving to advance their order by a conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties devolving upon them in every 
relation of life as Christians and patriots^ and last, 
though not least, as sober, intelligent, but not servile, 
working-men? 

Brethren, arise ! shake off your shackles ; free your- 
selves from the worse than Egyptian bondage of 
ignorance. A glorious inheritance is bequeathed to 
you, even the right of possessing and appropriating to 
your own use and advantage all the treasures of wisdom, 
the stores of knowledge, the riches of mind, the triumphs 
of science, the glories of literature, — in a word, the 
accumulated mental wealth of both ancient and modem 
times. All this is poured out at your feet. Accept 
the precious boon. Use it wisely and well, and so 
the attainment of all yo\ir just rights will inevitably 
follow, for " knowledge is power.*' 



SKETCHES 

OP 

SCOTTISH PEASANT LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
DATS OF AULD LANGSTNE. 

* " For who to dumb forgetfulneas a prey 

This pleasing, anxious being ere resigned, 
Left the warm prectnts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind." — Gray. 

I HAVE ever held, and now express the opinion, that to 
give a true and graphic sketch or sketches of Scottish 
peasant life and character in " days of langsyne," it is 
necessary that the writer should not draw his informa- 
tion from tradition and hearsay alone, but should, from 
childhood, have lived, moved, and shared, for a time at 
least, in the usages, customs, and opinions ; in a word, 
in all the habits and actings both of the inner and 
outer life "of that bold peasantry, their country's 
pride" — a class which is fast losing its identity. The 
primitive simplicity of character and manners, and 
the simple tastes and unaffected piety of our peasant 
ancestors, these are now becoming, except in some 
isolated places and families, like dissolving views, 
fading away in the distance even while we are gazing. 
These considerations, have prompted me, in this in- 
stance, to record some of those traits of character, 
thought, and feeling, with the mode of living adapted 
by circumstances to their condition of the Scottish 
peasantry of bygone days. 
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The chief source from which I propose to draw my 
information, and the incidents connected therewith, are 
from the experiences of my maternal grandfather, and 
his relation of the incidents and anecdotes connected 
with that of others known to him. He died in the 
first year of the present century, aged ninety-seven; 
and my mother, who died in 1852, aged eighty-three, 
had been from her childhood in the habit of treasuring 
up all his experiences and relations as they fell from 
his lips, with a reverence and respect second only in 
degree to that she would have paid to the Apostle 
Paul, had he been the narrator. 

My venerable relative was a person of exemplary 
piety, sound judgment, and discerning mind, although 
somewhat blunt and plain-spoken when expressing his 
opinions, and was much respected in the parish of 
Shotts, where he lived for the greater part of his life. 
He was often called upon to arbitrate in disputes 
between neighbours and relations, and was eminently 
successful as a peacemaker. My mother was the true 
daughter of such a father, and I grieve to think that 
I have not profited more by her instructions and ex- 
ample than I have done. I was but a child when my 
aged relative lived with us, but I have a distinct 
remembrance of seeing him once. He was clad in a 
suit of home-spun grey, his venerable head was bare, 
and his broad-blue lowland bonnet lay upon his knee ; 
he was sitting in a devotional attitude, with his hand 
shading his eyes. My mother had the dearest wish of 
her heart gratified, in having him under her own roof 
at the time of his death, although they were in poor 
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circomstanoes— my parents being strangers in a large 
town to which they had recently reniovecL 

My grandfather had, in common with all serious per- 
sons of his class, a firm and filial reliance on the provi- 
dence of God, defined in our Church catechism as "His 
most holy, wise, and powerful preserving, and governing 
all his creatures and all their actions,'' and he used 
to relate an incident in the life of one of his ancestors, 
who was a trooper under Oliver Cromwell, in proof of 
this. He being one of a party picketed at a small 
diHtance from the royalkt army, was in the act of 
giving his horse a feed of com out of the lap of his 
cloak, when a hostile ball cleft the air and fell into his 
lap, scattering the com, but injuring neither the horse 
nor his rider. 

Then as to the certainty of the actings of a retri- 
butive providence, that was beyond all doubt, and he 
used to say that he never knew an instance where 
woman had been betrayed by man, whether by seduction 
or broken promises of marriage, or of children who 
dishonoured or neglected their parents, who were not 
visibly punished even in this life. Of the first class 
several instances had come under his own observation. 
One of the most striking, was in the case of a young 
girl who, being lefb a friendless orphan while yet an 
infant, was taken home by him and brought up with 
his own children. When she was grown up she went 
to service, and an innocent and most beautiful girl was 
Mysie Fairlie, until her master's son acomplished her 
ruin under covert of the most solemn and reiterated 
promises of marriage, backed by invocations of the 
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most fearful curses upon himself if he did not fulfil 
them; one of these was his expressed wish that he 
might lose his right hand if he did not make her his 
wife. This he never intended to do, and, when her 
appearance betrayed her fall, she was dismissed from 
her place, and the consequences might have been 
fatal to her had not the kind hand which protected 
her infancy, been again extended to save and shelter 
the deluded orphan, who, after becoming a mother, 
saw her seducer wedded to one whose dowry consti- 
tuted her greatest charm in the eyes of her husband. 
The circumstances attendant on his death a short time 
afterwards, served to convince aU who were cognisant 
of the sad affair, of the certainty of a full measure of 
retributive punishment being awarded to delinquents 
of this kind. He had neglected a slight wound on his 
right hand, inflammation ensued, ending in gangrene. 
His agony was extreme : at the approach of death his 
conscience was awakened, and he sent for my grand- 
father, entreating his prayers and the forgiveness of 
his victim, both of which were sincerely accorded. 
He stripped the dressings fi'om his hand and bade him 
look ; it was swollen and black, the putrid flesh adhering 
to the bones only by a few ligaments. 

Amongst other anecdotes of unnatural children, he 
told one of a son who was guilty of maltreating his 
father, and even of inflicting blows upon his person. 
Upon one occasion a neighbour, hearing some smothered 
cries of distress proceeding from their house, looked in 
at the window, and was witness to the horrid spectacle 

of the son dragging his aged father across the i-oom by 

u 
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the hair of his head. When he came near to the door, 
the father cried out, '^ Son, son, stop here, for I did not 
drag my father any farther." 

It was common in those days for persons of known, 
piety to visit and pray with and for the sick and dying, 
invoking the light of Divine love to illumine the death- 
bed of the saint, and for repentance and mercy to the 
careless and hardened. To the bedside of one of the 
latter character — a relation of his own — was my grand- 
father drawn by the desire of seeing him awakened to 
a sense of his sin and danger ; but it was in vain that 
he essayed from time to time to bring him to converse 
upon the things belonging to his eternal peace. He 
parried every attempt and baffled every effort to draw 
his attention to that subject, adroitly turning the con- 
versation into some worldly channel. The last time he 
visited him, guessing his purpose, before be could speak 
the sick man cried out, " Willie, is't true that ye ance 
lichted your pipe wi' a bank note ) '' — an accident which 
had occurred by mistake. He felt at once how hope- 
less were his efforts ; he spoke not a word, but turning 
away, saw him no more, until he was summoned to 
attend the *^ Kisting," or ceremony of depositing the 
body in the coffin, in the presence of the friends and 
relations of the deceased. It was usual on these 
occasions to serve round a collation, which consisted of 
a portion of the pastries, spirits, and wines, provided 
in the most lavish profusion for the day of interment, 
when by partaking too freely of which the most shame- 
ful scenes frequently occurred, especially at the drinking 
of the '^Dredgie'' — an ent^Hainment given to those 
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who had attended the funeral, on their return from the 
gravejard. It was then that my relation was told by 
the widow of the cruel wrongs she had endured at the 
hands of her deceased husband, who had induced the 
servant girl to become his mistress, giving her his wife's 
place at bed and board before her eyes ; but added she, 
by way of expressing her consolatory belief in the 
retributive justice of God, '^ He's getting het-shins for't 
this day." 

My venerable relative had been bereaved of both his 
parents before he was seven years of age. His father 
had in his youth been one of the personal attendants 
of the then Duke of Hamilton ; and it was while in 
attendance upon that nobleman, when he went over on 
some occasion to Ireland, that a strange, and as he ever 
afterwards believed, a supernatural circumstance hap- 
pened to him, which entirely changed the whole current 
of his thoughts, feelings, and life. He had been living 
in a very careless and profane manner, and had never 
given a thought to religious matterd, when on a 
particular night the house in which they were enter- 
tained was so overcrowded with company, that the 
servants were obliged to sleep upon bedding laid upon 
straw in the cellars. He lay down with the rest, fell 
asleep, and dreamed that a celestial being c^me to him 
and bade him arise and follow. He thought he obeyed, 
and, following his guide, was ushered into a place which 
he knew must be the place of torment, from the scenes 
of unspeakable horror which he saw, and the shrieks 
of burning and blaspheming agony which he heard. 
In a moment the records of conscience and memory 
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were unrolled, on which at one glance he saw inscribed 
in lightning characters every sin which had reigned 
in his heart or been blazoned in his life. Hope 
was annihilated; the blackness of darkness was 
closing around him, pierced only by the glare of 
the lurid flames, into the midst of which he felt him- 
self falling, when all at once this thought flashed 
upon his mind, that He who was seen walking with 
and by His presence protecting the three children in 
the midst of the burning fiery furnace, was able to 
save him also. Then he thought that, with a loud cry 
these words burst from his lips — "The God of Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abed-nego, have mercy upon me." 
Immediately the flames disappeared, the darkness was 
dispelled, and his guide, of whom he had lost sight for 
some time, came to his side. "Then a change came o'er 
the spirit of his dream," and he thought that his angelic 
conductor, taking him by the hand, rose with him from 
the earth, and, soaring on high, set him down at the 
gate of heaven, and bade him survey the mansions of 
the blessed; gazing as he thought for some time, his 
vision or dream was dissolved, and he awoke. Some 
time elapsed ere he could realise his situation, when 
he did so he felt he had passed into a state of mind 
unknown to him before. With a prayer for mercy on 
his lips, he rose from his pallet, and concealing his 
emotion as he best might from his fellow-servants, who 
he well knew would answer with a shout of derision 
any relation he might have made of what had happened 
to him, and when he sat down to breakfast he dared 
not, as was his wont, begin to partake of the meal 
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without asking a blessing from heaven upon it, nor 
was he deterred by the tittering of his I'eckless com- 
panions from doing so. His perceptible and inci-easing 
seriousness of character, and avoidance of many sinful 
practices in which he indulged before, exposed him to 
a sort of persecuting mockery. They stole out of his pocket 
a New Testament which he had purchased, and took 
his plate of victuals away from before hin^ while asking 
a blessing; added to this, he found no place for retire- 
ment and prayer, and, growing weary of his condition, 
he left the service of the Duke and retired to his native 
parish of Cambusnethan, and having found some more 
suitable occupation, married a woman of a congenial 
spirit, by whom he had a family, of whom my grand- 
father was the youngest. The mother died when he 
was an infant, and, as has been said before, at the early 
age of seven years he became an orphan by the death 
of his father, and it was while standing by his bedside 
two days before that event, that he first heard his father 
give to the minister who attended him, a full detail of 
the singular circumstances attending his conversion* 
My Grandfather, though so yoimg, lost not a word of 
that solemn and deeply interesting relation, and even 
to his dying day distinctly remembered it, with every 
attendant circumstance. The minister, who was much 
moved and interested in the relation, asked the dying 
man if he could give any description of what he thought 
he saw in the mansions of bliss; he spoke not a word in 
reply, but lifted up his eyes full of tears to heaven 
as if in silent prayer, and so the subject was 
dropped When he had recovered a little he called his 
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boy to him, and laying bis band upon bis bead, said — 
"Tbe God of Sbadracb, Mesbecb, and Abed-nego" be 
your God. He died in tbe full bope of a blessed im- 
mortality, and tbe blessing be invoked on tbe bead of 
bis son rested on bim tbrougb life, and was witb bim in 
deatb. I do not suppose tbat tbis relation, altbough 
strictly true in all its details, will receire an unhesitating 
assent to tbe reality of tbe dream or vision and its conse- 
quences. Some will say, " psbaw," tbe young man bad no 
doubt been one of a party wbo were acting bigb life belo^w 
stairs, and wben laid on bis straw pallet in bis dark 
dormitory, witb bis brain muddled by drink, a super- 
stitious feeling of awe, aided by a twinge of conscience, 
migbt bave conjured up to bis sleeping fancy tbe awful 
scenes portrayed in bis dream. Tbis supposition migbt 
bave been made witb reason, bad tbe effects of tbese 
startling incidents, " like tbe morning cloud or early 
dew," vanished away for ever ; and be, after a brief 
period of seriousness, bad gradually resumed bis old 
habits. But it was not so. Every day bad deepened 
bis convictions, till be was " delivered from tbe power 
of deirkness, and translated into tbe kingdom of Christ ;" 
adorning bis profession for many years, and dying a 
consistent and happy Christian. 

After tbe deatb of bis father, my grandfather was 
taken as the " herd laddie ** into the house of a farmer 
whose lands lay on the banks of the Clyde, in tbe 
parish of Cambusnetban. This was about tbe year 
1714, and my mother has heard bim relate many 
incidents which, trival in themselves, yet serve to show 
the condition of tbe country, and the circumstances of 
its inhabitants at the period of which I write. 
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Salmon were then so plentiful in the Clyde, and 
were so much used as an article of food in the farmers* 
houses in its vicinity, that servants engaging to serve 
there made it a part of their hiring stipulations, that 
they should not be required to eat salmon more than 
once a-day. 

Carbarns, the name of the farm where my relative 
occupied his humble situation, was situated in a district 
very thinly inhabited by a rural population, and where 
what was called the braes of Clyde was thickly wooded 
and much infested by foxes, whose covers were seldom 
disturbed, except by the solitary angler, or children 
gathering blackberries in their season. They had 
grown so numerous, bold, and ferocious, that lambs and 
poultry were carried off in broad daylight, if they 
ventured near the copsewood. One spring day a child 
of four years was making his way to his father, who 
was ploughing in a field contiguous to the copsewood. 
The little fellow had wandered into the bushes, when 
the father, alarmed by the wild screams of his child, 
ran to the place and saw a very large fox making off 
into the wood, and the shrieking child standing with 
his left arm frightfully torn and lacerated, and nearly 
dislocated at the shoulder, by the attempts of the 
ferocious animal to draw him down ; and had it suc- 
ceeded in doing so, with no help near, the catastrophe 
would have been more frightful still. It was a female 
fox, and had a litter of five cubs in a den, where she 
and they were destroyed by the peasants, who were 
alarmed at this audacious attempt of the ferocious 
creature on human life. 
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On another occasion, as the "herd laddie" was about 
to drive home the cattle before nightfall, he found that 
a pet ewe that grazed with the cows had dropped twin 
lambs. He drove the cows home and hastened back to 
carry the lambs to the farm. Twilight was setting in, 
and as he entered the pasture he saw a strange move- 
ment going on at the place where he had left the ewe. 
Coming nearer, he saw a fox springing from side to side 
of the ewe to get at the lambs, whom she kept behind 
her, wheeling round at every spring of the fox, facing 
and butting at him without fear. The herd ran, shout- 
ing and throwing up his bonnet ; but it was not till he 
was within a few yards of him that he decamped, 
leaving the young shepherd to carry off the lambs in 
his bosom, the grateful mother following behind. 

Potatoes, although introduced into the country for 
some time, were as yet only to be found in gentlemen's 
gardens, where a small quantity would be planted for 
using at table with other vegetables, but were as yet 
unseen in the farmer's field or the cottager's "kail-yard;" 
and my friend the "herd laddie" saw them for the first 
time when the faimer took from his pocket a dozen of 
the precious tubers, which were given him by the gar- 
dener at Cambusnethan House. He proceeded to 
plant them, and wishing to make the most of his new 
acquisition, he planted each tuber whole in a mound of 
manure mixed with a little earth, with a good distance 
between them. The produce was of course very great 
in quantity but very indifferent in quality. The good- 
wife, into whose hands they fell, not knowing very 
well how to turn them to account, counted out one for 
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each member of the family, cleaned and boiled them in 
the " kail pat," in which homely utensil " water kail," 
the unvarying family dinner in farm-houses, was 
prepared. This dish consisted of barley or groats, the 
inner kernel of the oaten grain or com pickle boiled 
in water, with or without a bit of suet or butter, and 
plenty of greens and leeks. The kail were served up 
in a large wooden platter, flanked by a pile of pea 
scones, which were eaten with the kail. On this 
eventful day, when the potato made its flrst appearance 
at the farmer's table, the goodwife stood by the " kail 
pat," and diving into its depths with a wooden ladle, 
brought up and laid before each person a potato on a 
piece of pea scone, as a new and delicious addition to 
the homely meal, the treat being continued till the 
crop of potatoes was consumed. 

My relative was the youngest child of the orphan 
famUy. There were four sisters, and there being no 
near relation to take charge of them, they went into 
service and the house was broken up. The orphan 
herd ^die had been taught to read his Bible, and was 
well-grounded in the first principles of religion by his 
father. These principles were extended, explained, and 
settled in his mind by the pious and careful teaching of 
the goodwife of Carbarns, who, when the cows were 
driven in from the pasture at " twal-hours," for some 
time during the heat of the summer-day, never failed to 
set him a chapter or two to read from the Bible, or to 
con over the psalm, or a few questions from the Shorter 
Catechism, to be recited from memory at the never- 
omitted Sabbath evening/examination of the assembled 
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family by the father or the master who presided on the 
occasion. This practice was nniversal in Scotland, both 
in the kitchen of the farmer and the cottage of the 
peasant. It was from this sacred treasury, unlocked 
every Sabbath night under the lowly, thatched, and 
unoeiled roof, and on the unmade clay floor, that the 
true riches of scriptural and spiritual knowledge were 
drawn by those who sat and lived there; many of them 
receiving such impressions on subjects of faith and 
morality as might, though lying dormant for years, 
spring up as they have done in innumerable instances, 
and bear fruit unto life eternal ; and woe to the land 
and the people who do not "Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy," and to set apaiii a portion of the 
sacred hours for imparting spiritual instruction to their 
children and servants, hearing them read and reading 
the Scriptures to them, and making comments upon 
what is read, suitable to the understanding and condi- 
tion of the hearers. Let it not be said that this most 
important and necessary Sabbath exercise is now super- 
seded by Sunday schools. Very abundant and real 
are the benefits and blessings which have accrued from 
Sunday school teaching, when the teachers are duly 
impressed with a sense of the importance of their 
duties, the evils of ignorance, and the value of the 
human soul ; and most beneficial — I may say, indis- 
pensible — ^for the religious instruction of the thousands 
of children in our land, who might say, if indeed they 
knew they were so endowed, " There is no man that 
careth for our souls." But oh, how invaluable the 
blessing enjoyed by those who have had the privilege 
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during the periods of childhood and youth of a home 
where every opportunity, especially on Sabbath, was 
afforded them to hear from lips beloved and revei*ed 
the words of instruction, reproof, and correction in 
righteousness. 

And so the '^herd laddie" lived, laboured, and learned, 
till, with the consent and assistance of his kind master, 
he was bound apprentice to a country cooper, and in 
this occupation he continued during his life ; and that 
life, like the life of the greater part of the Scottish 
peasantry of that day, being endowed and fortified by 
the religious and moral training imparted to them by 
parents and masters on every suitable occasion, became, 
as they grew up, and entered into the world, an epitome 
of all the practical Christian virtues. But it must not 
be supposed that fun, frolic, homely wit, and sly humour, 
were not often in requisition, and " ample scope and 
verge enough" allowed for each. Practical joking was 
sometimes carried to unwarrantable lengths; haymaking 
and harvest times were usually seasons of joyous and 
unbounded merriment to old and young; and the ^'kim" 
or harvest-home feasts and festivities were enjoyed with 
a gusto and relish unknown to more refined and fastidious 
pleasure-seekers, in the upper circles of Society. And 
when the kim was won — that is, when the last handful 
of com was cut from the last harvest-field — ^the farmer 
who had provided for the occasion a large greybeard of 
whisky, and a tree or barrel of " gude yill," known by 
the name of " tipenny," with two or three dozen of 
"tipenny laifs." A sufficient number of these were 
broken down by the " gudewife" into a large earthen 
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platter or milk boyne, and seasoned with brown sugar 
and pepper. Over this was poured a sufficient quantity 
of "het yill" or sweet milk, as the case might be. This 
mess formed the standing dish at all harvest-home fes- 
tivities, christenings, feasts, and dredges at funerals. 
This was set on the table, and flanked by large piles 
of oaten cakes, barley scones, and cheese, washed down 
by "stoups an' caups of yill," and bowls of milk. This, 
after a round or two from the bottle to begin with, was 
quickly despatched; and after another round or two of 
whisky, the whole was cleared off. A blessing had 
been duly invoked, and thanks returned. The elder 
women were left to arrange the humble furniture and 
clear the floor; and there being no apartment in the 
farm-house set apart for washing and dressing, the 
younger females hastened with soap and water to the 
byre or lee-side of the hay rick, and there commenced 
the cleansing pi*ocess; and "hogers" — ^that is, old 
stockings minus the feet — worn to protect the limbs 
during harvest operations from the weather, stubbles, 
and thistles were pulled off, the face, arms, and hands 
washed, the long hair combed out, the love-locks 
arranged under the maiden snood, and the "cocker- 
nony" neatly done up. The soiled and labour-worn 
attire was laid aside, and a clean shortgown and petticoat 
of home-spun drugget were donned, and well-washed 
feet, guiltless of shoes and stockings, was the order of 
the hour at these rural festivities. The return of the 
young women to the kitchen was the signal for a storm 
of laughter, romping, jesting, and playing off all manner 
of practical jokes, including hide-and-seek, blind Harry; 
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and the "mirth and fun" often grew "fast and furious," 
even in houses where the masters would not allow pro- 
miscuous dancing, as was generally the case at the period 
I write of, in the houses of strict professors, especially 
dissenters. A nd most decidedly so with the "Macmillan 
fock," known as the E«formed Presbyterians of the 
present day. But on song singing, story telling, and 
"speiring guesses," there was laid no restriction; and 
round the fire, heaped with peats and sticks, peals of 
song and laughter rang through the sooty rafters, and 
round the clay brace, and up the "muckle lum" of the 
Scottish farmer's kitchen at the "haudin* o' the kirn," 
as well as all merrymakings of the kind enjoyed by the 
peasantry of Scotland in the olden times. 

I could not add one line more of truth and beauty to 
the graphic description given by Bums in his Hallow- 
een, and therefore shall say but little of the serio-comic 
drama acted by our peasant fathers on Halloween night, 
with its absurd, yet amusing, and sometimes fatal 
superstitious observances. Of this last, take an instance 
which I have heard related by my mother, who knew 
the girl. It was on a certain Halloween night, about 
eighty years ago, that Peggy Wardrop, a pretty rural 
lass of twenty, opened her Bible at the book of Job, 
and having looked out the verse containing this sentence, 
"who is he that will strike hands with me?" took 
the bam door key and laid the open handle over the 
passage, closed the book, laid it under her pillow, and 
went to sleep fully expecting to see in a dream the 
man destined to be her husband come to her bedside, 
hold out his hand, and invite her to strike hands with 
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him. Poor Peggy's wish was realised, and she did 
dream, but of wkat or whom. She dreamed that the 
spirit of evil in his most awfnl form came to her, and, 
holding out a hand that burned like a live coal, 
demanded to strike hands with her, and that being 
done she was his for ever. She awoke uttering the 
most appalling shrieks. The whole household were at 
her bedside in a moment. She was sitting up in bed 
staring with eyes from which the light of reason had 
fled for ever. She recognised no one, but, with frantic 
gestures which never ceased till she was utterly ex- 
hausted, seemed to be avoiding and thrusting away from 
her the black and burning hand that appeared to her 
disordered fancy ever held out to her. They gathered 
what had happened from her incoherent ravings, for 
she never recovered her senses again, but died in a 
state of raving madness some time after. This appalling 
event put an effectual check upon all intromissions 
with the Bible upon such occasions for the future ; for 
it was devoutly believed by all serious persons, that 
for her sacrilegious use of the Holy Scriptures was this 
Awful punishment inflicted. 

A very prominent featui*e in the mind and character 
of our forefathers was the warm sympathy and reveren- 
tial admiration felt and evinced by them on every 
occasion for the principles, persons, and sufferings of 
the martyrs of the covenant; and not less characteristic 
was the horror and aversion felt, and openly andindig- 
.nantly expressed by them, of the atrocious, although 
legalised murders, cruelties, and spoliations inflicted on 
them by the persecutors. And while the seed of the 
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martyrs and those who suffered in the cause of truth 
and conscience were looked upon with veneration and 
respect, the descendants of those who took an active 
part in harassing and betraying the Covenanters, were 
supposed to lie under the ban of heaven ; and many 
instances confirmatory of this opinion were handed 
down from father to son. 

I remember being taken, when a giii, by my mother 

on a visit to the moorland cottage where she was bom, 

and that she pointed to a gaunt, wretched-looking old 

woman coming out at the door of a miserable, smoky 

hut. "Look," said my mother, "that is old May 

Ferrie." I have heard old people say that she is the 

only remaining descendant of a once wealthy and 

numerous family, the head of which had in former 

times been a bitter persecutor ; and that one of those 

whom he had betrayed to death had denounced the 

vengeance of God upon him ; and his saying, that " not 

many generations would pass away till on the hearth 

of his roofless mansion nettles would flourish, and the 

birds sing desolation in his windows, and his name and 

his seed perish for ever from the earth," this had been 

litei*ally fulfilled — ^first, in his house and fortunes, and 

then in his posterity, of whom there remained only 

this poor and aged woman, who had been early married 

and had had a large family of children, who had all 

died in infancy. She had long been a widow, and 

might have said with Logan, the Indian chief, " Not 

a drop of my blood flows in the veins of any living 

creature." 

While writing upon this subject, I will record an 
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incident in the life of one of my paternal ancestors who 
suffered much for conscience' sake during the days of 
Episcopal tyranny in Scotland. He had been under 
hiding for some time, and so strict was the search made 
for him that he dared not to visit his home, although 
bis wife lay upon her death-bed, pining and praying for 
her husband's presence. She died without that consolar 
tion ; when a woman who had attended her in her last 
moments undertook to inform him of his bereavement, 
warning him at the same time that advantage would be 
taken of his expected presence at the funeral to appre- 
hend him. Hearing this, he contrived to come under 
cloud of night to a neighbouring moor, from whence he 
saw the mournful procession issuing from the door. As 
it approached, not daring to stand upright, he lay down, 
and dragging himself like a reptile through the long 
heather, as near to the road as he could with safety, 
wept that farewell to the cold clay as it was carried 
past, which could not be spoken by the bedside of the 
dying wife. 

My grandfather was but a young man when, in 1733, 
the Secession from the Church of Scotland, headed by 
the Messrs Erskine, Fisher, and others, took place; and 
he was amongst the first who joined the ranks of the 
SecQders, being convinced that truth and principle 
formed the basis of that structure of which the founda- 
tion was laid by these great and good men, " the top 
stone of which has since been brought forth with 
shouting grace — ^grace unto it." He often said he had 
reaped much spiritual benefit from the personal 
ministrations of Mr. Balph Erskine, attending the 
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sacramental services administered by bim in Dunferm- 
line for many years, and carrying bis respect for bis 
services so far, tbat upon tbe occasion of bis marriage 
witb my grandmotber, tbey went on a winter day from 
tbe parisb of Sbotts, in Lanarksbire, to Dunfermline, 
tbat tbey migbt bave tbe bands of matrimony bound 
and consecrated by bim. 

In every variation of circumstances, in every material 
cbange of life, tbe cberisbed and acknowledged motto 
of tbe serious Scottisb peasant of tbose days was, <' In 
all tby ways acknowledge God, and He sball direct tby 
steps ; '' and tbe pious peasant motber, as soon as sbe 
felt tbat sbe carried a living cbild in ber bosom, devoted 
it to God in prayer, laying bold, as sbe would say, 
of tbat covenant of grace for ber unborn babe, of wbicb 
it would receive tbe sign after birtb by tbe sprinkling 
of tbe water of baptism. It was also common in 
unusual cases of family distress and trial, or of persons 
labouring under distressing fears of a spiritual nature, 
for some of tbeir neigbbours to assemble in tbe bouse 
of tbe sufferer, if convenient, wbere tbe case was taken 
up by eacb in turn, and laid before God in prayer, witb 
all tbe fervour of strong religious and sympatbetic 
feeling; and it was no small consolation for tbe afflicted 
to know tbat, not only tbis but also in tbe pritate 
devotions of tbeir Cbristian friends, tbey were remem- 
bered witb all tbe warmtb of earnest pleading devotion. 

My grandfatber, altbougb a strict and consistent dis- 
senter, was a man of a candid and tolerant spirit, and 
disliked tbe bitter religious animosities and argumenta- 
tive recriminations too freely indulged in botb by 
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Seceders and Churclimen. About the time of the Erskine 
Disruption, one out of many instances of sectarian ran- 
cour that he was wont to relate I shall give here. On 
one occasion he was hearing a sermon in a newly-erected 
meeting-house, where the minister had chosen for his 
text that passage in Revelation which desciibes " The 
Mystery of Abomination — the Mother of Harlots. " In 
the application of his sermon he wrought himself up to 
such a pitch of excitement, by declaiming against the 
errors and usurpations of the Established Church, 
which he affirmed were in many instances analogous 
to those of the Church of Home, that he suddenly 
raised his voice, and with a flourish of his hand, 
pointing to the spire of the Parish Church (which was 
visible from the chapel windows), exclaimed, "Behold! 
the mother of harlots." 

My grandfather, who had been sitting on thorns for 
some time, would hear no more. He rose, clapped 
the boards of his Bible together with a loud report, set 
his blue bonnet flrmly on his head, and hastily taking 
the hand of his little son, who was sitting beside him, 
he drew him into the passage, exclaiming in gude 
braid Scotch, " Come awa*, man ; we ha'e been ower 
lang here." Then hurriedly opening the door, he left 
the meeting. 

I believe the name of the reverend gentleman who 
gave way to this unseemly and uncharitable outburst 
in the pulpit was Mr. Horn, a man of a zealous and 
fiery disposition, and an exceedingly strict disciplinarian 
both in his church and family. His eldest son, whom 
he had destined for the ministry, had seduced the 
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servant girl, who had a child by him. The father was 
almost beside himself when made aware of the fact. 
His denunciations of his guilty son were frightful, and 
the black stool of repentance, where oflfenders of this 
kind were publicly rebuked in church by the minister 
before the congregation, was put in requisition with 
more than usual solemnity for the minister's son. 
Some of Mr. Horn's sympathising clerical friends 
offered their services for performing in his stead the 
painful and disagreeable duty of publicly rebuking the 
culprit. But his father would allow of no such 
intromissions with his ministerial duties, and so the 
young man stood in the place of shame for three suc- 
cessive Sabbaths in church in the presence of the 
congregation. And bitter and brimming were the 
vials of wrath and denunciation which he poured on 
the head of the offending youth. The hearers were 
awe-struck, and many of the men were flushed and 
angry at what they considered the cruelty of the casti- 
gation bestowed by the father on his son, who bore the 
infliction, I will not say meekly, but bravely. The 
female part of the audience, especially the youthful 
portion, were mostly in tears, and compassion for the 
young man held larger sway in their tender hearts 
than horror for his crime ; and this was not all, the 
father often made mention in public of the heavy trial 
and disgrace which had fallen upon him, his family, 
and the denominational church to which he belonged, 
and even when conducting family worship, though 
ministers or other guests were present, he never failed 
to speak of the great sin committed by his son, and his 
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own grief and shame in consequence. The young man, 
it was believed, was sincerely humbled and penitent, 
and might have done well, but after a year of this, 
as it was thought, needless suffering, he left his 
father's house without leave-taking, and was not 
afterwards heard of. What the father might think 
or say on the occasion my informant who had 
knowledge of the affair never knew, but he always 
said if the father had dealt with the son more in 
the spirit of his Divine master, with more of 
parental love and less of zealous severity, it might have 
been better for all parties. 

More than a century must have elapsed since the 
following incident occurred, although I cannot give the 
particular date. Tt was one in which ray aged relative 
was personally engaged, and shared in the adventures 
which it involved. He always spoke of the eventful 
night in which it happened as the windy Saturday. It 
was his wont, in common with pious persons of his 
class, to attend all the yearly sacramental solemnities 
within reach, setting out for the place of destination 
so early as to be in time for the Saturday service, and 
taking lodgings in some farm-house or cottage for two 
nights or more if the distance required it. My friend 
had risen early on that particular morning, aud set out 
for Whitburn ; and after attending Divine service in the 
churchyard (for these were the palmy days of out-door 
preaching), sought and got lodging in an old farm-house, 
intending to stay over the Sabbath. It was blowing a 
little before he went to bed, but he was roused up before 
midsight by the dreadful roaring of the wind and shak- 
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ing of the frail tenement; he called aloud, but no voice 
replied; he rose and groped about in the dark, but there 
was no person within — they had fled for their lives from 
the falling house. Putting on his clothes, he rushed 
out; it was just time, for the thatch was striped from 
the rafters, which were falling in many places. While 
he looked, the front wall and one of the gables fell. 
And during all this time he neither saw nor heard any 
human being, for the people of the farm had made 
their escape to more secure quarters when the danger 
appeared, and, let us charitably suppose, had forgotten 
to arouse the stranger. The wind still increased in 
violence, howling, bellowing, and roaring like thunder. 
Tremendous gusts hurled through the air large pieces 
of thatch, branches of trees, sheaves of com, pease and 
barley, from the barn-yard. With great difficulty he 
kept his feet. He might have fought his way to some 
more substantial dwelling, of which there was one or 
two at a short distance, but thoughts of his own frail 
and lonely cottage, Ave or six miles distant, with its 
large and venerable ash tree growing close to the gable, 
he feared that the roots might have grown into the 
foundation, and that if the tree was blown over by the 
wind, his cottage would fall with it. These thoughts 
rapidly crossed his mind as, staggering under the 
violence of each successive gust, he stood looking at 
the ruin before him. God be my help, he said, I will 
see my home this night, and the dear ones there, if I 
should endanger my life in the attempt. Luckily he 
had his "kent" with him when he fled from the house. 
The name is now obsolete, but I who have seen and 
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hsaidle<1 that of my aged friend, will describe it to the 
reader. It was a long ashen staff or rather pole, 
generally about five feet in length, turned in a lathe, 
with a flat top, and strongly and sharply shod with 
iron for about four or five inches, the bearer carrying 
it by the middle when walking. Its special uses were 
to enable the bearer to leap over ditches, bog-holes, 
and patches of deep mud on the soft unmade roads in 
muirland districts. With his kent in his grasp he felt 
he had a friend by the hand, and made ready for the 
road by buttoning his coat, and crossing his "pimie" 
plaid over his shoulders and chest, and setting his bon- 
net firmly on his head, he proceeded on his toilsome and 
perilous joiimey. There was no light from the moon 
or the stai'S, but a constant succession of vivid flashes 
of lightning. If there was thunder he could not 
distinguish it from the dreadful roaring of the wind, 
which was so terrific that it often brought him entirely 
to a stand. At these times he drove the sharp point 
of his kent into the soft earth, and held on until he 
could find it possible to get on a little farther. He 
was completely drenched with water, although there 
was little or no rain, for such was the violence of the 
gusts at times that they swept the ditches and water- 
holes to the bottom, splashing their contents over him 
as he passed; and being for the most part a bare, 
moorish tract with no shelter through which his road 
lay, he was obliged, more than once, to lie down and 
roll to the bottom of a grassy slope. He had now 
come within a mile or two of home, and, although 
greatly exhausted, the dawning day inspired him with 
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hope that the i^ind would soon fklL He was now pass- 
ing a farm-house at a small distance from his cottage. 
The people had been busy and astir all night, saving 
the sheaves and trusses of com and hay, which strewed 
the road, and £lled the hedges and ditches. There he 
saw an old Highland gaberlunzie who had been quarter- 
ed in the bam over night, and who, being somewhat 
deaf, had slept through the turmoil of the storm. He 
was now up, and had armed himself with a certain 
nameless vessel, containing a quantity of urine. He 
was running up and down in front of the house, dipping 
a wisp of straw in the liquid, sprinkling it against the 
wind, exclaiming as he did so, " a wisp of strae an' a 
wash wuU sune lay te Teevil," of course the wind re- 
turned the compliment by driving it back in his face. 
It was a ludicrous scene, but my friend, who had no 
desire for amusement at that time, passed on, and on 
arriving at home found to his great satisfaction the old 
tree, the cottage, and its dear inmates all safe. Im- 
mediately he kneeled down on the hearth, with all his 
family around him, poured out his grateful thanks to 
God who had preserved both him and them through 
that night of peril. Great was the havoc and loss 
occasioned by this terrible wind storm. Trees were 
torn up, old houses blown down, and several lives lost; 
much of the cut and gathered crops were destroyed 
or damaged, and the windy Saturday was ever after 
spoken of by my grandfather, as the most eventful 
and terrible day, or rather night, that he had expe- 
rienced during his lengthened life. 

Both my grand-parents had very vivid reminiscences 
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of the great dearth, or rather fiunine, with which Soot- 
land was visited in the two succeeding years of 1739-40, 
when it was calcidated that aboye two thousand persons 
had perished by hunger and cold — a scarcity of fuel 
being ahnost as great and as severely felt as that of 
food, and the frost of the first winter had not entirely 
left the earth when that of the second had set in. The 
mosses remained so hard that a sufficient quantity of 
peat could not be dug out to supply the imperious 
necessity for winter fuel ; and the rivers and inland 
waters being frozen up during the winter for a far longer 
period than usual, wood and coal — ^the last being a com- 
paratively scarce commodity in those days — coidd not 
be brought into many districts in those seasons, where 
many of the poorer class of inhabitants were literally 
perishing with cold. At this period the average wage 
of a labouring man was only fourpence per day ; while 
oatmeal, the real staff of life in Scotland, rose to two 
shillings per peck, (the peck being about 9 lbs. weight 
in English), and often could not be obtained even at that 
rate. Barley and bean-meal, sometimes of a quality 
unfit for human food, with Indian com meal and white 
peas— rthese two last were imported — formed the staple 
of the Scottish peasant and cottar's food in these dis- 
tressing times; for potatoes were not yet come into 
general use, and wheaten or flour bread was not even 
thought of but as an article of luxury used at the tables 
of the rich. There were no poor-houses, no poor-laws, 
no inspectors of the poor in parishes in these times ; 
and only from what might accumulate from charitable 
bequests and gifts, with collections at the doors of 
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churches, could any pittance be given to relieve the 
wants of the most helpless of the indigent poor ; and 
few amongst our peasant fathers could be brought to 
seek or even accept of " the session siller," so called, 
because the power of applying and distributing such 
funds was vested in the ministers and kirk-sessions. 
And even in seasons such as those of which I write, 
when the crops had been either partially injured or 
almost wholly lost, and distressing want and severe 
privations were entailed thereby on the labouring 
classes and their families, even then was seen to stand 
out in bold relief that spirit of sturdy independence, 
self-reliance, and decent pride, which then formed, and 
we hope in some degree still forms, such a conspicuous 
trait in the character of our Scottish peasantry. And 
if in these terrible times the veil had been lifted which 
shrouded them from public view-, in thousands of 
instances there had been revealed scenes of famine- 
stricken misery and pining want in the cottage homes 
in Scotland, where even at the worst were daily heard 
the voice of prayer and the notes of praise rising from 
hearts weak from exhaustion, and lips dried and 
shrivelled with famine. What ordeal so trying and 
severe as that which so many poor peasant mothers 
passed through during these memorable seasons of 
suffering and privation, when a famished and heart- 
stricken mother would seek to still the cries of her 
starving children by procuring a handful of peas, and 
mixing them in a sieve with ashes from the hearth, 
would set it on the floor before her children, who 
would gather round it, and in the eager and exciting 
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search for the peas which ensued, would cease for a 
while their clamorous importunities for that food which 
she, alas ! could not give. 

My grand-parents, though not reduced to such 
extremities in their own condition, used to speak with 
deep feeling of some scenes which they had witnessed. 
They had seen, when the fearfully cold and long-delayed 
spring began to burst the bud and unfold the leaves, 
bands of haggard and emaciated women and pale, 
skeleton-like children creeping slowly among the trees, 
stripping the branches of the beach of their tender 
leaves, returning to pick them day by day. These 
they carried home, and boiled them in water witk a 
little salt, this mess supplying, in many instances, the 
only meal they could obtain. 

My grandmother, in the exercise of domestic dis- 
cipline in her family, was very strict in enforcing the 
utmost care and economy in the handling and using 
any article of human food; and when any instance of 
waste or neglect came under her own eye, she would 
chastise or reprove the children, saying, that if they had 
seen what she had, they would have better known the 
value of food. She would often relate incidents of the 
famine which had come under her own observation, 
which brought tears into the eyes of the little varlets, 
and moistened her own in the recital. 

She had been living as a servant in the house of a 
com miller, in the parish of Cambusnethan, at the time 
of the famine in 1740; and thei*e, in the precincts of the 
farm-house and the mill, she daily witnessed the harrow- 
ing spectacle of groups of famishing children turning 
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over and eagerly searching among the com husks or 
seeds for sti-ay grains of corn, or wandering about the 
house-door, drinking up the water used in washing out 
the chum or milk vessels, and gathering from the dung 
hill the stems or runts of greens and vegetable refuse, 
and garbage of any sort, however filthy, voraciously 
gnawing and devouring them. Many of these children 
were suffering severely from dysentry, caused by the 
want of proper nourishment and the deleterious nature 
of the garbage devoured by them in the craving pangs 
of starvation. 

One day my relative, on looking out at the door, saw 
what she took for a heap of dirty rags lying on the 
dunghill; going near she found it to be a small, famished- 
looking child, half naked, abodt five years of age, and 
apparently dead. At the bidding of her mistress she 
lifted the child and brought hinn into the house, laid 
him before the fire, and poured some drops of warm 
milk into his mouth. The child, who had only fainted 
from want, began to revive, and after making a hearty 
meal of porridge and milk, he became quite happy and 
familiar with his kind friends, and, to their surprise 
and amusement, he sung in his weak, quavering 
voice, two lines of an old Scottish ditty; these are the 
words: — 

" I maun ha*e my brose made in the nine pint luggie 
A pund o* batter meltit in them, and wow but I'll be vogie." 

I did not hear what became of this child afterwards, 
but it is likely he was taken care of by some one or 
other, his parents being dead. 

Simple as the following incident of the famine may 
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appear, my grandmother when she related it to her 
children, did so with faltering voice and moistened eyes. 

On the fai*m lands of her master, as on that of others 
the crops had almost entirely failed, and there being of 
consequence little to do in the mill, the family, though 
not reduced to such extremities as many of their neigh- 
bours were yet suffered many privations, which the 
farmer and his wife shared equally with their children 
and servants. They were stinted to two meals a-day. 
Oat or here meal porridge dished up in cogs, (small, 
wooden, hooped vessels) of which each person had one 
for breakfast. 

One morning, just as the mess was being dished, 
a middle-aged woman with sunken eyes and hollow 
cheeks, weak and emaciated from starvation, staggered 
into the kitchen — attracted in passing by the smell of 
the hot-milk porridge. She sought nothing, but, looking 
wistfully at the dishes, faltered out in a weak, husky 
voice this simple but most pitiful sentence — "O they're 
weel aff who get a'e soup o' thae parritch afore they 
dee !'' My relative, after looking at her for a moment 
came hastily fomard and put the cog containing her 
own allowance into her hand, bade her take it and 
welcome. She eagerly took it ; but what most deeply 
touched the hearts of the simple and pious peasants 
was the action of the woman, who, starving as she 
was, put not the food to her lips till she, putting her 
hand over her eyes, besought the blessing of God upon 
it. After finishing her meal the " guidwife" gave her 
something out of the little she had to spare, when she 
rose and went away. 
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Happily for us a famine so disastrous will not, unless 
the fruits of the whole earth should fail, visit us again. 
Labour is now so much more remunerative, our methods 
of agriculture are so much improved, and our importa- 
tions on so vast a scale, that, by the blessing of Grod on 
our trade and the labour of our hands, we may reasonably 
hope that " we may not look upon the like again.'' 

It might be deemed invidious were I to hazard a 
conjecture as to the manner in which young men of 
the present day would acquit themselves in the ordeal 
imposed upon their forefathers about a century ago; for, 
in their times, when a young man had sped in his wooing, 
although his suit was known and agreeable to the 
parents, still there remained an indispensable ceremony 
to be observed by him a few days before the banns were 
proclaimed. This was when the intended son-in-law, 
accompanied by a friend, went to the residence of the 
girl's parents, and, formally announcing his honourable 
intentions, sought their consent to his union with their 
daughter. This was called "speiring the guidwull." 
When this was accorded, and mutual congratulations 
and kind wishes had been exchanged, the young woman, 
who had saved her blushes by retiring upon the 
appearance of her suitor, was called upon to set supper 
for him and the family. When this was finished, and 
the hour of rest at hand, the father rose, and taking 
down " the big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride," laid 
it upon the young man's knees, with the words, '"wull 
ye mak' exercise;" when he, knowing his duty and the 
inviolability of the custom, laying "his bonnet reverently 
aside," proceeded, with modest diffidence and downcast 
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eyes, to conduct with his best ability the several parts 
of family worship. The regular performance of this 
duty, with a proper sense of its use and importance, and 
a competent utterance in prayer, being justly considered 
by the parents as the best guarantee for their daughter's 
future happiness. 

Improvident marriages were rare in those days. In 
the country no young woman, however humble her 
station, would have thought of changing her name till 
she could change the sheets and blankets upon the 
bridal bed, and, at the same time, be in possession of 
a decent quantity of wearing apparel all of her own 
spinning, with a clothes-press to contain them. And 
bringing with her to her future home the indispensable 
spinning wheel and reel, the only implement of indoor 
female industry then in general use ; and it was the 
pride of the young housewife to set up and ply her 
wheel in good earnest, for the laudable purpose of 
getting up a good stock of ham and linen cloth to be 
made up into shirts for her husband's wear, before her 
household cares grew upon her hands, with the probable 
increase of her family. 

" Scotland's spinning wheel" Speaking of thee, a 
thousand tender emotions stir my heart. Not a tale 
of green coated fairies — domesticated brownie's — 
witches — "spirits, black, white, and gi'ay," but are 
associated in my mind with memories of the spinning 
wheel and the white-haired, venerable spinner, from 
whose legendary store I first drew my ideal treasures 
of the spirit land. 

About the middle of the last century there was 
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living in the parish of Shotts a very old woman, who 
was said to have been abstracted, when but a few weeks* 
old, from the bosom of her mother by the fairies while 
she slept, and when she awoke and missed her child, 
she alarmed her husband, who assisted her in a vain 
search all over the house for the infant; at last, hearing 
some feeble cries proceeding from the other end of the 
house, they followed the sound, and found the child 
sticking in a narrow slit or bole, which went through 
the wall at the top of the gable — a place to which no 
human being could have reached without a ladder. 
The child was not hurt, and there was not the slightest 
trace of any earthly agency. It was believed, of course, 
that the fairies had made the attempt to carry off the 
child, they being, as was well known, much addicted 
to child-stealing. The reader must remember that I 
only give the facts of the case, leaving him to draw 
what inference he pleases from the statement. 

One of the chief characteristics of the fairies and 
brownies was a strong aversion to hearing the name of 
God in conversation or in prayer ; and it was observed, 
that after the Reformation, when the truths and doc- 
trines of the Bible came to be better known; when the 
gospel was more widely diffused by preaching, and the 
worship of God set up in families ; that gradually, 
before the light of revelation, the darkness of super- 
stition cleared away from men's minds, and the fairies, 
with their more coarse and tangible fellows, the brownies, 
began to disappear from their reputed haunts. 

We might reasonably suppose that the devout believer 
in an overruling providence could not consistently 
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believe in witchciuft, the elements of which, are 
popularly defined as an unappeasable spirit of revenue 
for real or supposed injuries, harbouring in the heajii; 
of some old woman or other, who, being unable to 
wreak her vengeance upon the offender, had sold her- 
self to the powers of darkness, receiving in exchange 
for her soul the assistance of these infernal allies in 
tormenting the bodies of men and animals; and a 
power of destroying, by land and water, the property 
of those who were obnoxious to her. Over those, how- 
ever, who were in the habit of daily committing them- 
selves, with their families and property, to the protecting 
care of God, it was believed she had no power. 

The following story is an instance in point. A 
pious farmer had incurred the ill-will of a reputed witch 
who lived in one of his own cottages. She had often 
tried in vain to find him unguarded by a prayerful 
trust in Divine protection; at last she thought of an 
expedient, which she believed would furnish her with 
the desired opportunity of gratifying her malice. Very 
early one morning she came in great haste to his door, 
crying out that one of his catUe had fallen into a bog- 
hole, where it must perish if not immediately rescued. 
He hastily rose from bed and rushed out half-dressed 
to the rescue. She called to her familiar, saying she 
would work her will upon him now, for she was sure 
that he could not have had time for prayer on this 
morning. The fiend repb'ed in a mocking voice. Ha, 
ha, he was praying all the while he was putting on his 
shoes. 

Another witch story, as romancists would say, of 
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thrilling interest, and somewhat dramatic in character, 
I have often heard related when a girl by some aged 
people. The first part was acted in the early part of 
the last century. The scene was a dark lonely hollow 
between a wood and a wild moor covered with heather, 
and a considerable distance from any habitation. It 
had been the reputed haunt of witches for several 
generations. It was said that the dead body of a 
clergyman, whose name was Orr, and who had been 
missing for some days, was found in the Witches' Hol- 
low, it was supposed, murdered by them in a peculiar 
manner. It appeared he had been stripped quite naked 
and thrown on his back, and that some one had taken 
him by the arms, and another by the legs, and beaten 
his body with violence upon the ground till life was 
extinct. Tbere were no marks or wounds upon the 
body, which was covered with mud and clay; but no 
indications of the perpetratora were ever found, except 
that all around the place and the body were seen in- 
numerable prints of naked human feet indented in the 
soft earth whei'e it lay. That the main points of this 
story were true I do not doubt, but who the real actors 
in this tragedy were was never known; but as the 
hollow was supposed at that time and long after to 
conceal a "wee still" in its recesses, whether the witches 
were abroad on that dark night intent on murderous 
deeds, or the smugglers being surprised at work took 
summary vengeance on the intruder, we cannot say, 
and so the affair was then, and still remains, a mystery. 
I now come to the second part of the drama of the 
Witches' Hollow. It was acted about sixty years 
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after Orr's murder, and almost on the very spot where 
his body was found. The principal actor was a young 
man, a near relation of mj own, then residing with 
his parents in the parish of Shotts, and working at his 
trade as a shoemaker. He used to come once a week 
into the town of Hamilton, and get from the shop a 
supply of material for the work of the week. He had 
been detained to a later hour than usual on one 
particular night, and, although he felt a little 
nervous at the idea, determined to take the 
dreaded hollow, thereby shortening his road home 
by a mile or two. He had walked briskly till 
in its vicinity, and then all the frightful stories 
connected with the place which he had heard rushed 
into his mind, his hair stood up, and his knees 
smote each other, and he afterwards said that the last 
thing he was conscious of was a sound in his ears like 
the squalling of cats; he heard and felt no more. The 
time was midnight, and it appeared he had fallen and 
remained in a state of insensibility, till a labourer, 
going early to work in the morning, found him lying 
apparently dead, with his bag of work beside him, 
white with hoar frost. The man had to run almost a 
mile for assistance. They carried him home and laid 
him before the fire, using every endeavour to restore 
animation for almost an hour before he gave;, signs of 
life. At the present day we would have been at 
no loss for a solution of the seeming mystery. The 
presence of and acumen of a medical man, or the odour 
of alcohol, would have thrown light on the afikir ; but, 
as in this instance, neither of these were to be found 
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during the progress of resuscitation. We will let the 
matter rest, observing, however, that he took good 
care, during the rest of his life, that darkness should 
never again overtake him upon that particular part of 
the Shotts' moors. 

in nothing were the reputed powers of witchcraft 

more perseveringly exerted than in dairy affairs. Did 

the "milky mothers of the herd," without any apparent 

cause, fail in their daily contributions to the milking- 

pail, or did the milk set apart for churning, refuse to 

yield its accustomed treasures, although the whole 

menial staff of the farmer had taken their turn at the 

" kim," which had been kept in a state of plunging, 

frothing turbulence for six or eight hours in vain, then 

might be heard curses, not loud, but deep, against the 

witches, conveyed from ear to ear, and names of suspi. 

cious fame were smothered on the lips of those who 

owned the bewitched cattle. Many were the counter 

charms in use for preserving cattle from the " cantrips 

coosten ower them by the uncanny." An old sword of 

true steel, or a penknife of the same metal stuck in the 

thatch above the door of the cow-house, or a horse-shoe 

nailed backwards on the doorstep, were some of them. 

I have heard my mother say that she knew an old 

country cooper, who plied his trade in the parish of 

Shotts more than a century ago, when milk vessels were 

made wholly of wood, who told her that when employed 

to make milk " boynes" for the country dairy- women, 

he was strictly enjoined to make the "laigen," or bottom 

hoop, of rowan tree (mountain ash), which was supposed 

to be an infallible specific in cases of witchcraft. 
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But tales of fairy, witch, or goblin, however well 
authenticated, failed when told to inspire the hearers 
with such sublime terrors as an account of some 
'^ beckoning ghost along the moonlight glade," whicli 
flitted across the vision of some horrified rustic who 
had exposed himself to this visitation by being abroad 
" at witching time of night." The consequences result- 
ing from such supposed visitations were sometimes 
fatal, as the following relation, of which the details 
are strictly true, will show. 

About the middle of the last centuiy there lived in 
the parish of Shotts a young, newly-married woman far 
advanced in pregnancy, who startled the reapers with 
whom she was associated on the harvest field, by remark- 
ing, after taking a draught of water, that she wondered 
if there would be any drinking in hell. Next morning 
she did not make her appearance in the field as usual. 
A girl went to her cottage, and looking in at the win- 
dow, screamed out that she saw her hanging by the 
neck from a joist The reapers rushed in, and found 
that the spirit was just hovering upon her blackened 
and convulsed lips, and ere the fatal noose could be 
undone it had fled. 

A deep feeling of horror and superstitious dread 
was generally felt in the district for some time. After 
the interment, the husband of the suicide left the 
place. The cottage was shut up, for no one would 
live there. It was said to be haunted. Groans and 
cries were heard, and ghosts both black and white had 
been seen at midnight stalking about the cottage. 
Things of undefinable shape had appeared on the roof. 
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and the ''herd laddie" declared that when he 
attempted to drive the cows past the haunted house, 
they would prick up their ears, and, with glaring 'eyes 
and frightful bellowings, rush away in the. opposite 
direction. All this was terrifying enough, but a more 
serious, because fatal, affair proved the climax to these 
horrors. A sober and respectable married man in the 
neighbourhood, who had heard but paid little atten- 
tion to these ghost stories that were flying about, wi\s 
returning home one night at a rather late hour, and 
had just crossed the stile at the bottom of a long field, 
at the upper end of which stood his house. Walking 
on, he became aware of a presence that kept by his 
side, and which he dared not look at for some time. 
At last a glance showed him the likeness of the 
suicide ; he uttered an involuntary exclamation of 
terror at the sight. She then spoke, and said she had 
a secret to impart to him, and a commission to give, 
which he must never reveal, and which only one must 
know, to whom he must reveal it — if he did otherwise 
she would haunt him for ever ; she then told him her 
story, and vanished from his sight. His terror was 
80 intense that it was with difficulty he reached his 
cottage door, which was opened by his wife. He 
staggered in, and fell in a dead swoon on the floor. 
He was put to bed, where he lay for five weeks, wast- 
ing away in a low nervous fever, when he died. He 
never, even to his minister or his wife, would reveal 
what the ghost had told him. He had, however, sent 
for the farmer, with whom the woman had lived before 
she married. They had a long private conference, the 
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subject of which was never known, but it was sus- 
pected that it was to him the secret commission from 
the ghost was sent. The woman had lived on very 
intimate terms with him before her marriage with her 
fellow-servant at the farm. To him it was said the 
farmer had given a sum of money when he took her 
away as his wife ; having foimd it inconvenient, owing 
to her situation and appearance, to have her in the 
house, he being a married man with a family. Be 
this as it may, after the death of the man, and the 
pulling down of the haunted cottage, the ghosts dis- 
appeared ; but it was remarked that the farmer looked 
more like a ghost than anything else, for a long time 
after. 

I can vouch for the truth of these details, if not for 
the reality of the ghost's intromissions, for my grand- 
mother was on the harvest field with the poor woman 
on that day when she made that startling remark 
about drinking in a certain place not very pleasant to 
think of 

There was another class of spiritual agencies to which 
our peasant fathers attributed many of the strange 
sights, sounds, and surprising intromissions in human 
affairs, which could not by any means belong to the 
agency, influence, or actions of mortals; and were 
therefore attributed to the ministration of angels. I 
shall here give an instance of this kind of supposed 
angelic interference in the case of a poor widow, who 
lived at a place named Dykehead, near Baillieston, 
parish of old Monkland. She was left in deep poverty 
with four young children, whom she supported entirely 
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by her own industry, working in the fields during 
summer and autumn, and plying the spinning wheel 
in winter. On one occasion, it being a time of scarcity, 
they were brought to great straits. It was on a 
Saturday night, and having but a handful or two of 
oatmeal in the house for their sustenance on Sabbath, 
she knew if she could not finish her hasp or hank of 
yam that night, and have it ready for sale on Monday, 
her children could not break their fast that day. 
Having no time-piece in the house, she knew nothing 
of the lateness of the hour, although it was past mid- 
night. She was still plying her wheel with all her 
might, when she was startled by a tap at the window, 
and a voice that addressed her in these words — " Poor 
carcase of clay, why breakest thou the Sabbath-day 1 
She felt not in the least afraid, but opened the door 
and looked out. She saw something of undefinable 
shape moving across the meadow in the direction of an 
old crumbling wall, almost hidden by brambles and 
long grass. She felt herself impelled to follow, till at 
last it stopped, and stooping down it drew a stone from 
the wall. She was near enough to see a quantity of 
gold and silver coins fall out. Then the shape spoke, 
and said — " Take this and be not afraid ; it has been 
hidden for ages by those who knew not how to use it ; 
for the future, trust in God, and break not the Sabbath. 
She immediately began to gather it up in her apron ; 
when she had done, she looked up again, but there was 
nothing to be seen, her visitor, whether spiritual or 
mortal, had vanished. She went back to her chil- 
dren with her treasure, which was sufficient to rear 
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and maintain them in comfort for the remainder of 
her life. 

I heard this relation from the lips of an old woman, 
an inhabitant of Langloan, whose mother lived beside 
the widow, who gave her in confidence the particulars 
of the story I have here related ; and which must have 
taken place about the middle of the last century. The 
incidents were real, the treasure was real, and the 
service it did to the widow and her children was real ; 
but whether the night visitor was of angelic natare or 
of mere mortal mould she never could say. 

I have now brought these somewhat desultory 
sketches to a conclusion. The incidents and stories 
they embody had been familiar to the ear as '^ house- 
hold words'' in the families of my grand-parents and 
my own. In many of them these relatives acted as 
principals or accessories ; and where they did not, the 
actors were known to them. I have made no attempt 
at arrangement or classification in these sketches. 
Few of them having particular dates, and the material 
not being of a statistical kind, I shall only say that 
the facta here related I'ange over the whole of the last 
century and part of the present ; and the descriptions 
of the manners, customs, and modes of thinking and 
speaking, living and labouiing, are drawn from the 
real life of the peasantry of Scotland during these 
periods, more particularly in the secluded and moor 
land districts. 



LOCAL SKETCHES. 
LEGEND OF THE AUL' KIRK STANE, 

In Convection witb the Ancient Chubch of Old Monkland. 

Of the ** AnV Kirk Stane'- I can give no account but 
that which is supplied by the legendary Ibre of the 
district. 

Sixty years ago, entering the modem parish church of 
Old Monkland for the first time, I saw inside the steeple 
door a pretty, large round stone, of a pale reddish hue. 
Its upper surface was chipped all over, apparently by a 
hammer, in the process of detaching small pieces from 
it. It now lies outside the churoh, in the comer of 
an unrailed tomb on the north side of the steeple, and 
is broken into two pieces, few knowing or caring any- 
thing about the '^ Stane," or its legend, which runs thus. 

Some centuries ago — we know not how many — a 
man, whom no one knew, who came from no one knew 
where, was seen wearily wending his way along the 
low grounds at the bottom of the slight ascent on which 
stands the modem parish church of Old Monkland. He 
carried a round stone of considerable size and weight, 
which he laid down at the door of a farm-house, and 
went in to rest a little. He had not been long within 
when he heard the farmer call to a lad, bidding him go 
to ^'Sedgie Ha'" (a field near by), and bring home the 
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horse. On healing the name of the field, the stranger 
started lo his feet, took up his stone, and went with the 
lad to the place indicated; and, setting down the stone, 
said that his journey was ended and his penance accom- 
plished, which was to carry that stone from whence he 
came until he heard the name of a certain place pro- 
nounced; he had heard it now, and that was the place 
where he had to build a church, and endow it at his 
own expense. This was immediately set about and 
accomplished. (The legend ends here.) 

The ancient parish church of Old Monkland, which 
stood near the present entrance gate of the old church- 
yard, must have been the one indicated by the legend. 
I have been informed by a very old man, who used to 
attend Divine service in the ancient church when a 
boy, that though he did not remember the style of 
architecture, form, or size of the church, yet he had a 
distinct remembrance of seeing behind the large entrance 
door a stone basin, said to have been used for holding 
holy water, when the Catholics possessed the church, 
and the identical stone I have mentioned as the '^ Aul' 
Kirk Stane'' lying on the ground beside it. * 

The walled burial-place of the defunct family of the 
Douglasses, of Kosehall, occupies the place of an aisle 
in the old church. Suitable circumstances and oppor- 
tunity are wanting in my case for searching out the 
real date of the erection of this ancient church, but the 
following extract may throw some light on its antiquity. 
It is taken from the "Registrum de Neubotil:" — "In 
1509 the Vicar of Cadder gives 20s a-year to the Priest 
of the Monkland, and also 10s yeirlye to the Curate of 
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• 

the Monkland, to be tayn of the samyn place, to 
comment his saule to the parishionaris, and to pray 
for him daily in their mess (mass); and to compeir in 
the circle of Monkland on Salmes' Day (All Saints' 
Day) eftir, and thair to say exequias mortuorum, with 
mess on the reqnium on the mom for his faderis saule, 
his maderis saule, and his ain saule." This old church 
was taken down about 1790, and the present one built 
on the rising ground, about gim-shot distance from the 
site of the old-pile ; and the legendary stone, which had 
been preserved in its ancient shrine, was transferred to 
the new church, and laid in the place where I first saw 
it, and for many years afterwards it was known by the 
name of "The Aul* Kirk Stane." The small pieces 
chipped off the stone, which have been mentioned, were 
broken off, and kept as relics by persons of the Boman 
Catholic denomination. 

When the old Church was taken down, a startling 
discovery was made which created much speculation. 
Embedded in a part of the wall was found a human 
skeleton, very large boned, and tall. There was a sort 
of stone collar round the neck, of a bluish, grey colour, 
with a number of strange characters graven on it, which 
puzzled many learned men to whom it was submitted. 
An old man in our village, named John Gentles, and a 
baker in the town of Hamilton, were, with great per- 
severance and skill, able, so far, to decipher the in- 
scription as to find that the name of the man had 
been Thomas Fleming. There was more lettering 
on the stone, but I am not informed what they made 
of it. 
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There are several very ancient sepulchral monuments 
connected with, but not part of, the south and west 
walls of the old church-yard. I cannot say to what 
style they belong. They are built with solid square 
bottom pedestals ; above this is a recess for an inscrip- 
tion tablet ; above that, a sculptured space with cornice, 
crowned with pointed pinnacles or spires. The building 
altogether may be twelve or fourteen feet high, more or 
less. The inscriptions on all but one of these monu- 
ments are nearly obliterated. The one referred to is 
that which stands near the bottom of the wall which 
bounds the old church-yard on the west. The date of 
erection is 1616 — ^about the middle of the reign of 
James First of England and Sixth of Scotland. 

Above the recess is this inscription in Latin — 

" Vive Memob ll, thi 
evgit hora." 

Below, in the recess on the tablet, is the following — 

*' ThiB moniment of stone, which here yov sie, 
Wu byilt by John Hamilton, of Airdrie ; 
Ane byryall-place to be for him and his, 
Where they may rest in peace till raised to blise. 
He byilt this tomb at the ago of thre-scur-fyye, 
Weil mot he die, and, lyk him, his seid thrvye ; 
Who reads his lynes remember they most die. 
As they are yho restes heir so sell they be. 
In Apryle, 1616." 

Another of these ancient monuments bears the date 
of 1624. 

We have no authentic record of any ofSciating min- 
ister in the old church of an older date than the Bev. 
-John Currie, who, with his wife Betrix Hamilton, are 
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entombed near the east wall of the old church-yard. 
The inscription on the broad stone that covers their re- 
mains gives the date of his death in 1741, and, having 
been minister of the parish of Old Monkland for forty- 
one years, he must have entered on his ministry there 
in 1700; two years before the accession of Queen Anne 
to the throne of England, and seven years before the 
union between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land was concluded. 



SKETCH OF A SCOTTISH OUT-DOOR COM- 
MUNION SABBATH IN TIMES GONE BY. 

Ik the sketch I am about to give of the spirit and 
manner in which the Sabbath was kept in Scotland 
sixty years ago, I shall speak only of what I have seen 
and experienced in my childhood's home, as well as in 
those of all practical professors of religion. At the 
period I refer to, and long before^nay, by the whole 
body of adherents to the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland — ^it was a rule with few exceptions, so kept. 
I am afraid our Sabbath observances then were leavened 
with something of judiaical strictness and austerity. 

In my father's house, which was but a type of every 
poor man's dwelling, preparation on Saturday night 
for the advent of the Sabbath, was an indispensable 
adjunct to "Remembering the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy." No loud laughter, no story-telling, no song 
singing, were allowed to youth on that evening. 
"Wheesht, lassie, dae ye no ken the mom's the 
Sabbath-day?" this from my mother warned me to 
shut up all mirthful and musical ebullitions, and set 
to work — ^bringing in fuel and water for Sabbath usa 
The shoes were brushed and set aside for the church- 
goers; story books and ballads removed from the 
window-seat; vegetables washed and prepared, for 
cooking on the sacred day; every man intending to go 
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to church shaved over-night. To have done any of 
these on Sabbath, or any similar work, would, in the 
opinion of all pious people, have exposed the offender 
to the visible displeasure of heaven. There was no 
indulgence for loitering in bed on Sabbath morning. 
Although an only child I had to be up as usual, and 
go to prayer in the dark, cold passage — ^there was no 
closet in our single apartment. Then I must read my 
morning chapter, and have my exercises for the day 
laid outj a psalm or hymn must be committed to 
memory, which, with a page of "Browns," and two or 
three of the Shorter Cathechism, I must be able to 
repeat without help to my mother in the evening. 
Then I must go to church with her, where some 
attention to the sermon was necessary, for I had to 
give the text and as many of the heads as I could re- 
member when I came home; and in that home the 
street door was kept bolted, and the shutters of the 
front window closed all day; and my mother, a neat 
and handy housekeeper on other days, never made up 
a bed, washed dishes, or swept up the floor or the hearth, 
either in her father's house, or after she was married, 
in her own. 

Very vivid reminiscences have I of the very lowly 
home of my youth, and its inmates. On that day my 
father would sit leaning back in his chair in a slumber- 
ing attitude for some time, and my mother stooping for- 
ward with her elbows on her knees, and her hands 
covering her eyes, and I, book in hand, sitting between, 
in what might truly be called "a dim religious light" 
Often would I attempt to draw my mother's hands from 
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her faoe, but was as often repulsed, when she was in 
deep meditation. At such times my sole relief from 
oppressive tedium was a sore- worn and ancient copy of 
" Pilgrim's Progress," illustrated with most marvellous 
woodcuts, which I shall not attempt to describe. For 
the hundredth time I would examine these, and as often 
set out on pilgrimage with Christian, and after with 
his wife and sons, and my beloved Mercy, or I would 
accompany '' Tender Conscience" on his way to the celes- 
tial city. I had also an illustrated copy of '< Watts' 
Divine songs for children," with which I solaced m jself 
while lying on the grass plot in the cottage garden. 
This privilege was bestowed on me for diligence and 
good behaviour ; yet, I must confess, the song of the 
lark carolling in the blue heavens above me, the splen- 
dours of the summer sun, and the daisies and dandelions 
that gemmed the grass beneath me, were sweeter to my 
taste than the sweet, simple lyrics of " Watts,*' or the 
glories of the land of " Beulah" in the pilgrim. 

When I came into the house the catechisms were 
discussed, and the tasks repeated while the sun is 
westering in the heavens, and the Sabbath draws to a 
close; and we, after partaking (not of tea, gentle 
reader), but of potatoes and milk for our humble but 
happy evening meal, having finished, we draw round 
the hearth and join in praise, and kneel in prayer to 
Him who is Lord of the Sabbath-day, and so retire to 
rest, and the voice of my mother saying — ** Ha'e ye 
gi'en yerseF to God the nicht, Jenny," is the last sound 
I hear as I fall asleep. 

Our out-door phases of Sabbath observance were not 
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less strict than those practised within. Walking in 

the fields, gathering a handfvd of berries or wild flowers 

on that day, were held as gross breaches of the fourth 

commandment. I well remember hearing a neighbour 

of ours, as she entered our house on a Monday morning, 

exclaim — " Mary, is*t no awfu' to think o*, I saw wi' 

my ain een Jock Graham, the tailor, comin' up the 

Blair Road yesterday (Sabbath) wi' a bunch o' surrock 

seed in his haun' to feed his linties wi." But, indeed, 

there was only three or four persons in our village who 

dared openly to profane the Sabbath, and flout the 

piety and practice of their neighbours by ranging the 

fields and wdods on the sacred day ; and on taxing Iny 

memory to recall the aspect and usages of our village 

at the commencement of the present century, and for 

many subsequent years, I can say I never saw an 

instance of a child or children running, playing, or 

calling out in the village street on Sabbath. "No 

lounging or gossiping at corners, no travellers on horse 

or foot passing along the public road were to be seen, 

and all who were able attended church, or were expected 

to do so. With married couples who had families, it 

was an understood arrangement that the parents should 

attend Divine service alternately, and as soon as baby 

could gaze and smile at an object, catch and hold with 

his hands, and jump and crow when dandled, then, on 

the father's " Sunday at home," the mother put baby 

to sleep before she went out, and he, book in hand, sat 

down to keep the cradle going, and the children quiet 

and busy at their tasks till the mother came home from 

church. When she came in, how eagerly baby held 

z 
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out his little hands to her, and how fondly she would 
take him to her bosom, and lay her loving hand on the 
fair heads of the little ones who clung so fondly to her 
skirts. But truth and candour will not allow us to 
omit in this real but desultory sketch, one of the 
distinctive features in our past Sabbath usages — I say 
past, for the practice of our out-door preaching at the 
yearly celebration of the sacramentaJ solemnities in 
parishes is now nearly obsolete. A short description 
of the principal features of such occasions we will give 
from those of our own parish of old Monkland, which 
will suffice to show both the uses and abuses of such 
out-door assemblies on a Communion Sabbath. The 
tent, a wooden erection &om which the officiating 
minister addressed the congregation, stood near the 
bottom of the church-yard enclosure, and when the 
weather was fine the service was held in the open air 
on Thursday (the Fast-day) and on Saturday. After 
sermon the hurry of preparation and arrangement was 
quite absorbing. Men and boys were seen in every 
direction carrying forms and benches to be placed in 
the church-yard, and occupied as seats on the morrow 
(Sabbath), where, from ten A.)i. till five or six p.m., 
preaching was continued without intermission by 
several ministers in rotation. 

It is with reluctance I now describe what I have 
often witnessed with sorrow and displeasure — ^the great 
and eager preparation made for the ostensible purpose 
of providing refreshments for those who came from a 
distance to hear the preaching, or partake of the ordi- 
nance. But the modicum of 'Hipenny laifs or sma' 
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yill" consumed by such, was by no means a " consum- 
mation devotitly wished" for by the boniface of the 
"change-house" at the church-yard gate, whose two- 
storied tenement, with the dwellings of lave or six of 
his neighbours lent for the occasion, were from roof to 
basement filled and planted with tables, benches, and 
forms. The bam, the hay-loft, the cart-shed, with the 
green spaces between the ricks in the yard were all 
seated, and, if the day was fine, fully occupied. Bread, 
beer, ales, and every sort of exciseable liquors were 
stored in great profusion, for, shall I say, the festivities, 
ending too often in a debauch with many, especially 
young persons of both sexes, who, with no desire but 
to see and be seen, and no intention but to pursue 
their own pleasures, though they had gone up with the 
multitude to the house of God, with those who kept it 
as a solemn and holy day. But it was not alone in the 
immediate vicinity of the church that the bustle of 
preparation and provision was going on. The village, 
distant a good half-mile, had its four public-houses as 
fully provided, and the owners as eager for customers 
as he of the " kirk style." Speaking of the owners of 
these public houses, and their way of doing business, 
(for a business matter it certainly was with them when 
" sitting at the receipt of custom'*), one custom of theirs 
on Sabbath I could never see without being shocked, 
I might say appalled. They, owners of such houses, 
generally husband and wife, hurried early to church to 
get seated at the communion table for the first service ; 
that done, they left the church and hastened home, for 
they knew that customers would soon aiTive ; and in an 
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hoiii* or RO the pair might be seen with white aprons and 
red faces, proffering the cup of devils to their guests with 
the hand that so lately held to their own lips the cup 
containing the sacred symbol of the blood of Christ. 

But to begin at the beginning. By ten a'.h. the 
roads and country lanes were thickly sprinkled to a 
good distance, by hundreds of pedestrians, farmers on 
horseback, with their wives on pillions behind them, 
and carts made comfortable with plenty of clean straw, 
carrying the elder and younger companies of out-door 
hearers. The church was first filled by the usual 
congregation, and packed almost to suffocation by 
numbers of serious people from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, who preferred sitting within doors, crowding the 
stairs and passages during the communion services, 
and hearing the addresses delivered by the officiating 
ministers, till the day was far spent. 

But to return to out-door proceedings. By eleven 
A.M. the concourse of people was veiy great between 
the church gate and that of the church-yard, and it was 
with difficulty that an entrance could be obtained into 
the latter. The church-yard was now filling, and soon 
to be filled from wall to wall, with a mixed assembly 
of both sexes and all ages. The serious, for the purpose 
of hearing the preached Word, have congregated round 
the tent, and are listening with rapt attention to the 
sermon delivered by some able and saintly minister of 
the gospel ; and oh ! how oft with the dead beneath 
my feet, and those who were worshipping God in spirit 
and in truth around me, have I heard poured out from 
such lips, in '* thoughts that breathe and words that 
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bum/' the glad tidings of the gospel of peace. But a 
different scene presents itself in the outward circles of 
the assembly; for there, at the conclusion of the second 
sermon, is a visible stir among the more youthful and 
indifferent portions of the audience, which, I am sorry 
to say, were too numerous. Young men went about 
intimating by secret signs to their female acquaintances 
and sweethearts their desire for their company, for 
walking and refreshment. Kefusals were seldom given 
to such invitations; and what with strangers and distant 
parishioners, hundreds were pi-essing and pushing for 
passage from the almost choked-up single vomitory of 
the yard, to the more genial atmosphere of the public- 
house, fi*om attendance on two sermons beneath the 
fervours of a July sun. Soon in every place high and 
low, the benches were fully occupied, and knock, ring, 
and call resound everywhere. Waiters, improvised 
for the occasion, quickly cover the tables with cold 
quarters of lamb, bread, biscuits, stoups and flagons of 
beer, bottled ales, and must we add rum and whisky, 
ad libitum^ which, alas ! by many were too freely par- 
taken of. Sober, sensible people, who needed some 
refreshment, partook of bread and beer, and went 
quietly and quickly away. Alas ! there were many who 
did not follow their example. Many who had called 
in one measure of spirits after another, began to show 
they had no desire to adjourn again to the church-yard; 
they had found metal more attractive in smoking jugs 
of rum and whisky-toddy, and in the smiling faces and 
idle chat of their fair companions. Again and yet again 
are the benches filled and emptied. The first occupants 
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have lefty and are strolling as fieur as our village and 
along the public road, where for two or three hours 
without intermission parties, generally of young people 
walking in couples, talking and laughing, succeeded 
each other; and shall I confess the shameful and painful 
truth, that many of the male portion of these parties 
were in a state of semi-intoxication and still they 
come. The first parties had mostly diverged into the 
country roads and woodland walks in the locality; and, 
being for the most part strangers, either did not return 
again, or doing so were met by fresh parties newly dia- 
gorged from the over-filled and disorderly interior of 
the public house at the "kirk style." Jt was always a 
disagreeable effort for me to make, and a sad scene to 
witness when leaving the church and its sacred solemni- 
ties, to struggle through the conflicting tide of comers 
and goers that almost prevented ingress to the yard, 
my purpose being to hear the evening sermon delivered 
by some esteemed and gifted minister there. Within, 
what a scene presented itself ! For a goodly space in 
the outer circles of the assembly, groups of men were 
standing, laughing, smoking, and making their remarks 
on those who went and came, keeping their hats on, 
and joining in no part of the worship, and for the most 
part under the influence of liquor. But by and by the 
yard is thinned of such. Kot so the " change-house at 
the yett:" the benches of those "chambers of death" 
are still occupied. But the afternoon is now far 
advanced ; and the minister, at the conclusion of his 
sermon, gives intimation to his hearers that they will be 
joined by those in the church after the dismissal, during 
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the evening sermon, which would be delivered in the 
open air. £7 that time the strangers were nearly all 
departed, and those remaining being mostly parishioners 
and serious people, gathered round the tent to hear 
with deep interest and devotion an able, earnest^ and 
impressive sermon from lips beloved, revered, now 
closed for ever and gone down to the dust (with 
but one exception) with all who assisted and served 
without doors, and in the church at the table of the 
Lord, when the Bev. John Bower, of blessed memory, 
was our pastor, and ministered to our spiritual wants 
half a century ago. 

Like the " dew of Hermon " fell the closing prayer 
and benediction on our souls ; like incense wafted from 
the altar of our hearts rose the music of the psalm to 
heaven, dying away over the adjacent woods and fields, 
and we walked home from the house of God saying in 
our hearts with Peter — " Lord, it is good for us to be 
here,'' though some have on this occasion blasphemed 
thy name, and cast contempt on thy ordinances, giving 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. I 
cannot dwell on the profane orgies still held in our vil- 
lage public-houses. When we reached our homes, 
there, at the open windows, groups of men and, I blush 
to say, women were seated, drinking, smoking, and 
talking loudly. Can this be our own quiet, Sabbath- 
observing village, asked we; if it be so, why are we 
thus ? And so it was thus until our late lamented 
and esteemed pastor, the Brov. John Johnston, by a 
steady and determined opposition to the time-honoured 
but much abused practice of out-door preaching on sac- 
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ramental occasions, procured its final abolition. And no 
less hi our gratitude due to his memory, that he, by the 
same persevering opposition to th*e custom of allowing 
an interval of an hour between sermons on Sabbath, 
during which abuses of the same kind, though less 
in degree, were perpetrated, this pernicious custom also 
was abolished by his instrumentality. I do not wish . 
to expatiate on those most scandalous scenes which 
were too often seen on the Monday following the 
Communion Sabbath, when some reckless, godless men 
who, after sermon on that day, had adjourned to the 
public-house at the " kirk style," and, quarrelling over 
their cups, had turned out on the road to fight it out 
in the vicinity of the church, surrounded by shrieking 
women, their Sunday clothes torn to tattei-s, blood 
streaming from their faces, and uttering the most 
horrid oaths ; and I have seen some of the assisting 
ministers going home after dinner from the manse, 
vainly endeavouring to separate the combatants, and 
allay their furious passions. It is painful to dwell on 
such scenes, now, I hope, done away with for ever. 

I conclude this part of my Sketch of " Scottish 
Sabbath Observance" by saying, that I have "in naught 
extenuated, or set down aught in malice.'* The picture 
is correct, though drawn by an untutored hand, and 
the features will be readily recognised by those who 
witnessed with me the scenes I have here described, 
and joined in the solemn services of a Scottish Com- 
munion Sabbath in days gone by. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE RADICAL 
TIME IN 1819-20. 

In this Sketch of the "Radical Time," it is my purpose 
to bring out a few of its relative incidents, in which I 
have either had a personal share or an opportunity of 
observing in connection with others. I intend also to 
sketch Qut a few of the characters which came to the 
surface, in our village and the surrounding district, 
during the social and political ferment of that period, 
and which found vent in the seditious utterances and 
threats against the existing Government, through a 
portion of the press, at pubHc meetings, and in private 
circles. These I do not intend to discuss in this Sketch. 
I shall only premise that the deep distress of the hand- 
loom weavera, occasioned by depression of trade, great 
reduction in prices, and scarcity of employment, and 
the consequent pressure on other sources of labour, 
cotton being then in all its stages of preparation the 
staple of British commerce, partly accoiints for the fact, 
that the cotton manufacturing districts were hot-beds 
of radicalism, and the cotton-spinners and weavers 
constituted a great majority of the malcontents. 

How well and how painfully do I remember many 
of the occurrences in these turbulent years, 1819-20, 
when many amongst the classes indicated, having had 
their minds already soured by distress and privation, 
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were poisoned and perverted by reading infamous and 
seditious publications, chief among which was The 
Black Dwa/rf- — a small, mean-looking sheet, overflow- 
ing with scurrilous epithets and venomous invectives 
against the Government, and utterly subversive of 
all lawful authority and social order, and interlarded 
with scepticism and blasphemy, clearly indicating 
that both the writers and readers of this and similar 
productions were as inimical to the Word and Grovem- 
ment of God as they were to the Government of 
Britain; and the men, thus prepared, and still further 
inflamed by the rabid speeches of their demagogue 
orators and leaders, now began to come out on the 
streets in public processions. And a sorry sight it was 
to see bands of these would-be insurgents, with their 
lean, pale faces, unwashed,, unshaved, and uncombed, 
thinly clad, and out at knees and elbows, with reckless 
and defiant looks, come trampling along to the sound 
of a couple of flfes, these frequently being their only 
musical accompaniments ; and many '^ a banner with 
a strange device" was borne aloft by them in their 
disorderly marches through our village to their usual 
place of meeting, a little to the eastward. Of these 
devices, the cap of liberty on a pole, or a bundle of 
willow rods bound together, denoting imity and 
strength, were carried in front. Then followed a 
number of flags, bearing such mottos as these — 
" Liberty or Death;" " Bread or Blood, and no Taxes." 
There were other devices, of which I do not remember 
the purport. During the whole of 1819, and part of 
1820, these miserable processions passed almost every 
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week through our village, to the great terrpr ■ and 
annoyance of the peaceable inhabitants. It was now 
that I, in. common with many well-disposed persons, 
felt a strong desire to see what we would at other 
times have deprecated — parties of soldiers amongst us, 
to protect property and insure social order ; both being 
endangered by the radicals in the open avowal of their 
principles and intentions, which where, that when the 
rising took pla^e, every poor man should help himself as 
he best could to the possessions of the rich. Houses, 
lands, money, and goods, were to be divided amongst 
the people, who had been too long kept from their 
rights, and must now eat the fat and drink the sweet 
in equal proportion with their hitherix) more opulent 
neighbours. 

But our village radicals were not wholly occupied 
with marching and speechifying, they were busy collect- 
ing arms, ammunition, and all kinds of offensive and 
defensive weapons, such as pikes, pitchforks, and scythe- 
blades. These implements were generally abstracted 
from farmers' or gentlemen's bams and outhouses; seve- 
ral pitchforks were taken from the barn of the home-farm 
of Drumpellier in our neighbourhood ; and there was. 
Will Lightbody, the pulicate weaver, and his son, busy 
every night with a couple of moulds casting bullets, and 
compounding gunpowder of wood-charcoal, saltpetre, 
and sulphur, and Jemmy Gardner of that ilk, also 
labouring in that vocation; and in addition, being an 
old soldier, acting as drill sergeant to the small corps. 
And as time wore on, and the year grew old, it was 
generally understood that a rising would take place in 
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the spring of 1820; and we lived in a state of continual 
excitement, for the radicals made no secret of their in- 
tentions to take revenge on those who did not join them 
before the rising now at hand. The first three months 
of the new year had passed away, when one fine Sunday 
morning in April, my father, who had been out for an 
early walk, roused us from bed with the alarming intelli- 
gence that he had just seen, affixed to a tree at the 
roadside in the middle of the village, the radical pra> 
clamation for a general rising on Wednesday first (I 
believe that was the 3d of April), to carry out their 
designs by force of arms, as they were now set forth in 
this their proclamation. My husband got up and 
went round the village and vicinity, and sure enough he 
found posted up on every "coigne of vantage" this 
precious melange of treason and inflated, braggart 
absurdity, the very hyperbole of demagogism. My 
husband and I had an additional cause of terror for 
the advent of the rising. He had lately purchased of 
a childless widow a small thatched cottage, in which 
we at that time resided. She had a brother with a 
family of grown sons who lived next door to us. Both 
father and sons had been heard to say, that when that 
time came they would take forcible possession of what 
had been their relative's property. These men, we 
knew, were radicals of the worst type, and had arms 
of different kinds in their possession, yet we durst not 
make this known. We had a great dread of these 
people, and so we committed ourselves and our children 
to God, and awaited the event. Next day (Monday) 
Will Lightbody came into the room where my father 
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and husband were at work with a swaggering gait, and 
an insolent leer on his face, and said — "Noo's your 
time, Jamie, to tak' your side ; if ye turn oot wi* us 
ye'll get yer share o' what's gaun, but if ye wunna, 
ye'U rue't, min* I tell ye." While he was speaking 
my husband never lifted his head from his work, but 
my father turned round, and after surveying Will for 
a moment with an amused and contemptuous look, he 
ga'S'e vent to a loud and hearty burst of laughter. 
Will stood petrified with surprise and rage for a 
moment, and then, with muttered curses and threats, 
went off. But the most alarming epoch of our reign 
of terror was yet to come. It came on the following 
night, when one of the Glasgow carriers drove through 
our village spreading the alarming intelligence that the 
radicals were up in Glasgow, and there had been fight- 
ing in the streets, from whence he had seen them 
carrying off the dead bodies,* and, further, that the 
radicals were coming from the west that very night 
to force out all the able-bodied men in the village, 
and compel them to join them in an assault upon 
Airdrie, which, in their plan of operations, was to 
be the first point of attack, in order to dislodge the 
military, of whom above one thousand horse and foot 
had been thrown into the town. This was dreadful 
news to us, but our first thought was how to preserve 
our husbands, sons, and brothers, from being driven like 
sheep to the slaughter; at last being moved by the 
tears and entreaties of the women, the men resolved, 
the night being wet and stormy, to wrap themselves 

* This was a false alarm. 
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up, sally out one by one, and by different routes meet 
and spend tbe nigbt in tbe woods of Drumpellier. A 
good many of tbe men, amongst wbom was my hus- 
band, went stealthily out to the place of meetings, and 
sheltered themselves as tbey best could for several 
hours. But how shall I describe the agony of terror 
and suspense which I and a neighbour living under 
the same roof endured during that fearful night. She 
was a young woman far gone in consumption. She 
came to me as I sat crying amongst my five young 
children, and sat beside me with a child in her lap. 
We barred the doors and windows, and sat in the dark, 
as we durst not make a light for fear of attracting the 
attention of some passer-by, and so we sat in silence 
and darkness, painfully listening to every passing foot- 
fall, judging it might be the precursor of (shall I saj) 
the enemy, coming in force ; but except a quick and 
solitary footfall, at intervals, and the plashing and 
dripping sound of incessant rain, nothing was heard 
till my neighbour's husband and mine tapped at the 
window, telling us to let them in. They had seen 
tbey said, from tbeir hiding-place some flying but no 
fighting radicals. They saw Will Lightbody and his 
son carrying what they thought must be cans of 
powder and bags of bullets ; and Jamie Gardner with 
several rolled up flags. They met at the mouth of an 
old coal pit near Gartsherrie, into which they cast their 
burdens. They saw another man they did not know 
carrying a sack containing, as they thought by its 
appearance, several muskets, which he threw, sack and 
all, into the pit; and to crown all, they saw that wicked 
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old radical, our dreaded next-door neighbour, and two 
of his sons, carrying a number of pitchforks. .They 
proceeded to Drumpellier bam, into which they gained 
admission by some way known to themselves, and 
deposited them in the place from whence they had 
been taken, and where they were found next day to 
the great surprise of the work-people. 

These several items of news were hastily told to us 

while they were taking off their wet clothes and shoes. 

Although we were greatly relieved by their safe return, 

yet, it being only three in the morning and still dark, 

we felt very anxious for their safety, and afraid that a 

raid of some kind or other might yet be made upon us 

by the radicals, we persuaded them to get up the hatch 

and conceal themselves amongst some straw stored on 

the loft beneath the thatch. They did so, and we sat 

watching below, where all remained quiet, till people 

were up and stirring about in the morning. Then my 

husband came down from his hiding-place, opened the 

door, and looked out. He was surprised to see several 

armed soldiers all along the street, going into houses, 

searching for arms. They were too late ; the arms and 

their owners had both disappeared. Our old radical 

neighbour (his sons had absconded) was standiag before 

his door, and accosted my husband with a {ook of 

innocent surprise on his face, saying, "Keep us a', 

John ; ken ye what the sodgers are after in the back 

raw this momin'1 I'm sure they'll fin' naething but 

what's richt amang quiet bodies like you an' me, John." 

This was almost too much for my husband; but he 

said not a word in reply, and went off to his work as 
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usual. Every house in the village, whose inmates 
were known or suspected to be radicals, was searched, 
but nothing was found. They had been warned 
in time, and had got out of the way. Now came the 
surprising intelligence that the dreaded rising, which 
was to have taken place the night before, was a total 
failure. The rendezvous was to have been a ravine near 
Airdrie House gate. From this place the insurgents 
intended to pour into the town of Airdrie and ransack 
it ; but on fhe knowledge of the overwhelming military 
force collected there, they acted on the prudent axiom, 
that " discretion is the better part of valour,^' quietly 
disposed of their military stores, and kept within doors. 
There was one exception, however, to the general 
defalcation of the rebels on that memorable night — it 
was Will Marshall, a weaver in the village, who, true 
to the test he had taken, got a neighbour's wife to dam 
the heels of his solitary pair of stockings, put some 
bread and cheese in his pocket, and took up his arms, 
of what description deponent saith not, and went to 
the house of the radical leader in the district. He 
would hardly answer to Will's earnest inquiry of why 
he had not done his duty in calling out and leading 
them in person to the rendezvous, and asked hina. wliat 
was to be done. " Done," said he, holding the door in 
his hand, with Will outside; "gang hame wi' ye; 
were baith the cause an' the kintra to be lost, I canna 
cum oot the nicht, I hae sic a sair grip in my side," 
He then slammed the door in his face, and Will "went 
his way. Arriving at the ravine, he found no one 
there ; and after standing in the rain for some hours 
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returned home drenched and disgusted, '^ a sadder and 
a wiser man," for he laid down the radical and took up 
the shuttle ; and many a smart box on the ear was 
administered by him to the village imps, who would 
run and shout after him as he passed along the street, 
"There's Eadical WHl." But Will outHved aU this, 
attained to a good old age, and died a respected member 
of our little community. 

The second night after the intended rising. Will 
Lightbody came again, but secretly, into my father's 
workshop ; but ah ! how chop-fallen he looked — how 
unlike the' insolent demagogue of the Monday before. 
Almost in a whisper he said, " Jamie, wuU ye trust me 
wi' a pair o' shoon for a month or twa, till this blast 
blaw by ; I'm gaun oot o* the gate for a weeock, an' 
thae bauchles wuU no carry me far." My father looked 
on the poor man with a pitying eye, then rose, looked 
over his store, and fitted him with the needful article. 
He went away, saying as he went out — " Gude e'en to 
ye, Jamie ; I'll min' the shoon whan I win on the loom 
again." 

Will's wife was a woman of high religious pretension, 
and had been heard praying in the loom-shop, before 
the proclamation, that " Grod would cover her Willie's 
head in the day of battle." She was now heard to 
pray by the listeners that He " would protect him from 
his enemies as he did holy David when fleeing from 
the face of King Saul." 

Many of the aspirations and sayings felt and uttered 

by the avowed radicals while yet " hope told a flattering 

tale," were to me astounding, surprising, and sometimes 

A 1 
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amusing. Taxes were to be abolished ; property of every 
kind was no longer to be monopolised by the few, but 
divided amongst the many ; in a word, radical reforma- 
tion (malformation) in every department of the national 
goveniment, prieHtci*aft not excepted; all this would be ac- 
complished by force of arms when the general rising took 
place, when, after supplying themselves at free cost with 
the needful, they would march to London in snow-ball 
fashion, gathering as they went along. Arrived there 
they would, to use a favourite phrase, ^'skale the bike;" 
and so assured were they of their ability to do so, that 
I remember my father saying that a friendly shoemaker 
from Airdrie had warned him against taking bank notes 
for payment in business. This man had been a delegate, 
' an orator, and leader in the rebel ranks in Airdrie, and 
had on the Saturday before the proclamation set his 
workHstool aside, and covered it with his apron, saying 
he would not lift it again till there was a change in the 
government of the land. A troop of the East Lothian 
yeomanry cavalry were stationed in Airdrie as part of 
the military occupying the town, for several days at the 
time of the intended rising. This troop was very ob- 
noxious to the town radicals, and on that eventful night 
were seen prancing on the street, armed with sword 
and carbine. But poor " Grispen" instead of showing 
front to the enemy, shut and barred his street-door, and 
commenced family worship, singing a part of the 78th 
psalm, verse 30: — 

"The spearnum's host, the multitude 

Of bulla which fiercely look 
Those oa,lves which people have forth sent, 

O Lord, our God, rebuke I" 
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to the great amusement of the listeners on the street. 
Two hours afterwards he was sought for but not found — 
"puir Tammy" had taken flight; and when he next 
lifted his apron from the stool, and took the lapstone 
on his knee, " a change had come o'er the spirit of his 
dream," he was changed, but the government and their ^ 
measures (not very wise and good at that period) were 
still unchanged. 

There was old David M*Cracken, a weaver in our 
village, who had listened, and spouted, and read, and 
pondered much about the oppression of the poor 
through the tyranny of the great, from the first Lord 
of the Treasury to the farmer of a hundred acres, and 
the consequent necessity of an equalising division of 
property. He had long held in his mind's eye his des- 
tined future portion, and on the eve of the intended 
rising he was heard to say — **Callans, the mom's nicht 
I'll be eatin' bread an hiney in Rosehall dining-room," 
but " like the baseless fabric of a vision that leaves not 
a wreck behind," was poor David's honeyed dream, for, 
on the second night after his toothsome speech, he was 
skulking in the woods of Rosehall, munching a dry 
pease bannock and a piece of skim-milk cheese, and 
slaking his thirst with the pure water of "Calder's lone 
stream." And so the radical bubble was burst, and 
the blowers quickly sank into oblivion, and of those who 
openly avowed the designation, few ever attained to 
their former status in our village, they were marked men; 
and long after their terror had passed away mothers 
would frighten their wayward children into submission 
by telling them that the radicals would catch them. 
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I might, but I will not here denounce the principal 
actors (government spies included) in this miserable 
drama who moved the wires that made the poor puppets 
dance. But as I do not intend to discuss any of the 
relative points of this abortion of rebellion yclept 
radicalism, I shall conclude these short and desultory 
reminiscences of a turbulent period, by congratulating 
my countrymen on the privileges and the legitimate 
powers they now possess under our present paternal 
and enlightened government, and the corresponding 
progress of enlightened philanthropy, large-hearted 
benevolence, and heaven-bom charity, giving largely 
and working diligently for the best interests of our 
common humanity in relation not only to this life, but 
also in that to come. And who shall say that if our 
misguided brethren of the times we refer to had 
enjoyed the same privileges, they would ever have, 
even in their trying circumstances, supplied us with 
mat^eiialu foi* writing Badical Keminiscences. 
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AULD ROBIN AN' TIBBIE. 

" Wha bides there 1" said I to a young girljwith whom 
I had become acquainted since our arrival in the village. 
"That is auF Robin and Tibbie's hoose; naebody wins 
in there; the door's aye barred," said she. The house 
indicated was very uninviting in appearance ; it was 
one of a row that stood in the centre of our village. 
The thatch was worn and moss-grown, the window 
panes were small and dusty, and thei^ was no sound 
of any living thing within. But when the voice of a 
ballad-singer, pursuing his vocation in the street, or a 
hawker crying " the full, true, and particular account 
of the execution, last words, and dying speech, of some 
unfortunate criminal, all for the small charge of one 
halfpenny," then the door would slowly unclose, and 
an aged, stooping man, white-haired and feeble, would 
totter to the street, and eagerly exchange his halfpenny 
for the wretched, and almost illegible slip, or ballad. 
When I heard that he never omitted to possess himself 
of what was to him a revelation of crime, or a treasure 
of song, I resolved in my heart that I would, if possible, 
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make acquaintanoe with " Robin and Tibbie." I soon 
had an opportunity. One day I saw him make his 
accustomed purchase, and following him with some 
misgiving to the door, asked him if I might enter. Se 
looked kindly at me and said, " Bide a wee, an' 111 
gang in an' see." He went in, but soon returned, say- 
ing, "Cum thy wa*s ben, my bairn." It was a very- 
poor looking home indeed. On one side of the fire-place 
sat "Aul* Tibbie," covered, swathed, or rather laden 
with flaDnel. I do not remember to have seen a more 
strange-looking person. She was small, wrinkled, and 
pale, with a stem, yet startled expression in her eyes. 
She looked at me, asked my name, and bade me sit 
down. "Robin" had put on his spectacles, and was 
reading the speech he had bought aloud. When he 
had done, I saw " Tibbie" make him a sign. He rose 
and brought from a cubboard a lump of white sugar, and 
putting it into my hand, patted me on the head, and 
bade me be a gude bairn. "Cum back again," he saidi 
" but thou maun cum thy lane." Many were the visits 
I made to the old couple after this, and the barred door 
was ever opened to my timid knock. When I entered 
" Robin" would point to my seat at the fire, never fail- 
ing to lay in my lap a couple of pears or apples, and, in 
their season, gooseberries, or more precioiis still, a 
bunch of lilac flowers and white lilies from a garden 
attached to the house. I had been permitted on my 
third visit to inspect a large old ledger, now denuded 
of its origLoal contents, and crammed almost to burst- 
ing with the accumulated ballads and last speeches 
of almost half a century. I had little taste for 
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speech reading, but ah ! in what raptures of eljsian 
reverie was my imagination steeped when devouring 
the contents of such ballads as ''Burd Helen," ^'Lord 
Ingram," " The bonnie Borbie," " The Three Leddies 
Playing at the Ba'," "Gilmoris," "Sir James the 
Bose," and more modem " Gregorys Ghost," " Tiftie's 
Annie," " The Blaeberry Courtship," « The Babes in 
the Wood," etc., etc. Peace to the manes of "T. 
Johnstone, Falkirk." At sight of that magic name at 
the bottom of the flimsy, dingy ballad-sheet, how my 
eyes sparkled with eager joy as I grasped each new- 
found treasure. But, enough of this. I continued to 
be a favourite and constant visitor at the dark cottage, 
of " Robin and Tibbie " for several years. Very 
different in character and manners were this old 
couple — she a sullen, morose, and fretful being ; he a 
meek, contented, and humble Christian. I hardly 
ever heard her say a pleasant word to him, but the law 
of kindness was ever on his lips, and all the service he 
could give was hers. I think I must have been in 
that house some hundred times, yet I never saw any 
visitor there but myself. The old man brought water 
and did his own cooking. It was seldom I saw her on 
her feet, and then she never did anything. I 
remember once getting a glimpse of the " ben en'" or 
room, and saw a round table covered with (what was 
a rare sight in those days) tea-dishes, butter and sugar ) 
I felt sure " Robin " did not partake of these dainties. 
Their union was a strange one. He married her 
when she was a servant with his father, who was a 
farmer. His family were much displeased with the 
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match, and they did not take up house together. He 
still lived with his father on the farm, and she engaged 
herself as housekeeper to an old bachelor in our village, 
who was possessed of some property. The fama which 
too often occurs in connections of this kind was not 
wanting here, and it was said by village gossips that 
they lived together as married persons. She lived 
with this man nearly thirty years, when he died, 
leaving to her all his property. After his death 
" Tibbie " lived quite solitary ; well knowing what her 
neighbours believed of her, she kept aloof from them, 
till some well-meaning people set themselves to bring 
the estranged husband and wife together — they now- 
getting old, and she very lonely. They succeeded, and 
" Robin,'* who had saved some money, came to her, 
and was reconciled to Live with her on her newly- 
acquired property, till death finally dissolved the bond. 
Still it was apparent to her neighbours that " Tibbie " 
was not at ease in her mind. She was never known 
to enter a door in the village, but when a thunder- 
storm occurred, then she was seen to issue from the 
door, key in hand, having locked " Kobin " in ; and 
he, good man, after reading a chapter of the Bible, 
would fall asleep, and remain so till waked up by 
" Tibbie's " grumbling voice on her return. Grood man,« 
I think I see him yet, clad in a tattered suit of "hodden 
gray." He wore a broad -blue " bannet" on his head, 
and sorely worn shoes, with large bra«s buckles, on his 
feet. Often, when seated in his arm-chair with his 
hands spread upon his knees, I have seen him, all 
unconscious of my presence, lifting up his eyes and 
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heart in deep devotion. " The latter end of that man 
•was peace " — not so his wife's. She died about a year 
before him. From the beginning of her last illness 
she would not be alone a moment by night. She 
said she had heard for several nights a fearful 
voice calling her by name, and she would give 
a shilling each night to any one who would sit 
up with her. Not a woman in the village would 
sit alone, and there must be two when they could 
be got. No one would sit or stand near the bed alone. 
She died, showing a marked aversion to her husband 
to the last. 

Old " Robin" was greatly moved by her death ; for 
she ^' died and made no sign," gave no token that she 
thought on "Heaven's grace." But when "Robin" 
entered the " swellings of Jordan" a year later, it was 
counted a privilege to attend him without hire. Every 
thought, and almost every word of his went heaven- 
ward ; and his last breath went out in expressions of 
praise to God, and in gratitude to his kind attendants. 
And so " Robin and Tibbie" quitted this mortal stage, 
and we will drop the curtain of oblivion over them, for 
the " place that once knew them knows them no more." 



OLD ROBIN, THE SAWYER. 

Old Robin, the Sawyer. More than half a century 
has elapsed since I became acquainted with old Robin. 
For many years, hardly a day passed that we did not 
see his stalwart form, and hear his halting footsteps on 
our threshold, for Robin was lame of a Umb, and went 
with two sticks. He was tall, big-boned, and had been 
a powerful man, but was now grey and stooping ; yet, 
though aged three-score years, still hale and hearty. 
But being unable to work for several years, he was in 
consequence very poor, yet not the less welcome to our 
hearth, where he often sat knitting his stocking and 
sharing our meals. He was very grateful for any act 
of kindness shown him, which is not always the case 
with persons in his condition. 

Robin made no great pretensions to a religious pro- 
fession. His only ambition was to be esteemed an 
honest man, and this he certainly was. He was not 
literary, but literal. He admitted no fancy work, no 
new-fangled notions or scientific discoveries concerning 
the works of Grod in creation or providence. 

" A primrose on the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
But it was nothing more. ** 

To all the revelations of science, astronomical and 
geological, Robin was a most determined opponnet 
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Speak to hini/ of anything having had a pre- Adamite 
existence, he would thunder foiiih such a volley of con- 
temptuous and contradictory objurgation as made the 
house ring again. 

Kobin always took the Bible for his stand-point in 
such discussions; indeed, we thought he sometimes used 
it as a shield to cover his own pertinacious obstinacy. 
It was blasphemy, he said, to assert that the earth 
revolved round the sun, while the sun was fixed. 
'^ Does not the Bible tell us," said he, '^ that his going 
forth was from one end of heaven, circling even to the 
other, rejoicing as a strong man to run his race ; and 
that ' the earth's foundations are settled that they can- 
not be moved.' " Nothing could shake his belief on 
these points. " Do you think," he would say, " if you 
would sit at your own doqr for twenty-four hours, you 
would see Glasgow pass by Langloan'?" Kobin's ideas 
had become confused in the heat of argument, which 
they sometimes did when he was hard pressed. 

When told that the light of the moon was only a 
reflection of the sun's rays on her opaque orb — 
"What!" said he; "does not the Bible say, *God 
made two great lights — the greater light, the sun, to 
rule the day, and the lesser to rule the night V " When 
told of the immense size and distance of the heavenly 
bodies — " Ha'e ye gane clean daft, woman 1 " he would 
say to my mother ; " the sun bigger than the hale yirth. 
Tak' a leuk o't whan it's cummin wastlins, an' ye can 
get a glint o't ; it's nae bigger than a pyet's nest or my 
braid blue bannet." 

" Robin," said my father to him, " is it not wonderful 
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to think that the sun is at such a distance from the 
earthy that a cannon-ball shot from it would not reach 
us for many thousands of years V Hearing this for the 
first time on that occasion, Robin was taken rather 
aback, and sat with rather a surprised look and open 
mouth for a minute or so, till he had consulted with 
himself on the subject and come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, when he blurted out — " Man, gif I kent that 
a cannon-ball had been shot frae the sun richt doun 
abune my heid, I wadna staun aneath't for ten minutes. '^ 

Poor Kobin was not altogether singular in his ideas 
upon these subjects. The greater part of our peasantry 
held to the literal meaning of the words of Sciipture, 
not only as a rule of faith and morals, but also in the 
outward phenomena of nature ; not taking into account, 
that while in matters of faith, doctrine, and obedience 
to God, the rule of Scripture is infallible, the works of 
God in nature " are to be sought out of every one that 
taketh pleasure in them." The inspired writers, we 
believe, had no inspired revelations in astronomy, 
geology, or any science whatever. Man's natural and 
acquired powers of mind, in industrious research and 
investigation, are sufficient, when wrought out with 
enlightened and intelligent perseverance, to make him 
sufficiently acquainted with whatever is necessary and 
desirable for him to know in natural and scientific 
knowledge. 

Alas! poor Robin. Very desolate, destitute, and 
distressing was thy condition for some time before death. 
Even to thy miserable, untended death-bed did want 
and misery dog thee. Even the grave was not a place 
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Of rest for thee. Very shallow was the grave they dug 
for Robin. Amongst the poorest of the poor they laid 
his body. On the following night it was taken up 
again by some body-snatchers ; and I was afterwards 
informed by a professional gentleman that poor Robin's 
body was anatomised in the dissecting room in Glasgow 
College, where *his skeleton was preserved for many 
years, he being, it was said, a remarkably large-boned, 
double-jointed specimen of humanity. 



AULD KIRSTY DINSMOBE. 

One of the first objects that attracted mj curiosity 
when we were settled down in Langloan, was a small 
cottage of a circular form, which stood in a comer of 
the little court at the back of our house. In appearance 
it resembled a low corn-stack, with a door on one side 
and a window of six small panes. Inside, the accommo- 
dation was very small, and the furniture scanty. A 
truckle bed, a chest, and a couple of stools, half-a-dozen 
wooden cogs or plattera, and a small iron pot, used for 
boiling greens for ^'lang kail," or making oatmeal 
porridge — these two homely dishes were what she 
lived on for the most part^ with the addition of a few 
potatoes. Never had tea-pot or tea-dishes been seen 
under that lowly roof, and she, like many other Scotch- 
women of her condition, had no source of income but 
the proceeds of her industry at the spinning wheel. 
Karely missing from that little window was old Kirsty 
Dinsmore. There sat that busy little woman plying 
her swiftly turning wheel, and crooning an old ballad. 
How often when my peering, laughing face, darkened 
the small panes, would that little wrinkled, round face, 
set in its rim of snow-white hair, turn round with a 
look of kindness in its jiale blue eyes, and she would 
say — '^ Cum in, my bairn, an' I'se sing thee the sang 
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thou likes sae weel." The song was a very old, tragic 
ballad, beginning thus : — 

" There war three leddieH playin' at the ba', 

With a hey an' a lily gay ; 
An' there was a lord leukit ower them a', 

An' there rose a sm^ that was sae sweet aye." 

Kirsty's offer was accepted, and many were the bribes 
of that sort with which she lured me to keep her com- 
pany for an hour or two in her little lonely hut, for 
she said that not a drop of kindred blood remained to 
her on earth. She once told my mother that during 
her whole life she had never taken a single dose of 
medicine, or had any medical advice. Were you never 
sick? said my mother. She answered — "Ou aye, 1 
ha'e had a sair wame whiles, but never a sair heid ; 
an', Gude be thankit, haein* keepit myseF clear o' the 
men a* my days, I ne'er had a sair hert." 

She had been a farm-servant as long as she was 
able for hard work, and, having never married, she 
retired and had Hved by herself for more than forty 
years without help from any one. But, said my 
mother, did you never take physic 1 She said the only 
thing of that sort she had ever taken or would take, 
was two or three jugs of a strong decoction of " green- 
kail," taken at intervals during the space of twenty- 
four hours, never tasting food all the time or anything 
but water. This very simple and cheap medicine, she 
said, never failed to operate briskly, and carry off the 
ailment. She said there was no physic like " a wheen 
gude green-kail," and laughingly told an anecdote of 
an English doctor who had set up in a village near the 
place of her residence at that time. He was soon 
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staxved out for want of patients, and returned to 
England. When asked what were his reasons for 
leaving Scotland, he said there was no use for him 
there, for every old woman had dozens of doctors 
standing round her door day and night — ^meaning, no 
doubt, the plentiful stock of greens so essential in 
every cottage garden in Scotland. 

Poor old Earsty. The present century had seen but 
fifteen years of time when the hum of thy wheel, and 
the croon of thy song were hushed for ever. Had five 
years more been added to thy life thou wouldst have 
died a centenarian. 



LOCAL CHANGES. 

In no place or department of man's industrial pursuit, 
and inventive genius, wrought out by laborious and 
persevering diligence, are the lineaments of change 
more vividly stamped and developed than in our 
mineral districts. Most momentous are the changes, 
local, moml, and physical, that have taken place there, 
and in none more so than in the locality of Coatbridge. 
But it is only some of the local changes that have 
taken place in its vicinity that I intend to delineate 
here. Its vast moral and physical changes ai*e so 
apparent, that he who runs may. read them, and be '^a 
sadder and a wiser man '* than he was before. 

I write this sketch partly to bemoan myself in com- 
mon with the dryads, or wood nymphs, of the long 
vanished " Coats-wood," with its birchen bowers and 
flowery dells, and the naiads that haunted the once 
lone and limpid, but now desecrated and polluted, 
stream of the Luggie, on whose once verdant banks 
lay the lone and lovely holm of green "Bergens-howm;" 
on which our local ghost, the " greetin' wean," wails 
no more at " witching time of night," and spunkie*s 
wandering fires dwice and gleam no more on autumn 
nights on the marsh across the brook. No more on 

summer days the lazy weaver basks in the sun on thy 

Bl 
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green and " gowany brae," shuffling a pack of dirty 
cards, or chanting some "auF warl' ballant strain'' till 
the echoes rang round the holm, and mingled with the 
melody of the gushing waters, over which the tasselled 
hazel, broom, and brier bend no more, lovingly-conceal- 
ing the plastered nest of the thrush or blackbird, whose 
ringing melodies, evening and morning, stirred and 
thrilled the dewy aii*. 

Now, alas ! for the change. The voice of the 
ghostly " wean " is now represented by a hundred 
"greetin* weans" in flesh and blood, and the weird 
fires of spunkie glimmer and dance no more on the 
marsh, which is now lighted up by the lurid flames of 
iron smelting furnaces, and the sweet breath of the 
gowany and white clover lea is now exchanged for the 
stifling and sulphurous fumes rising from smouldering 
heaps of hot cinders and burning slag ; and in place of 
the pale, indolent artizan basking on the green brae, 
and chanting some favourite Scotch ditty, we see 
crowds of black, begrimed, sweating, and toiling mor- 
tals at the flres high and low, making the air vocal 
with "the frequent curse and cheek-distending oath;" 
and for the song of the birds and the music of the 
stream, we have the scream of the locomotive and the 
never-ending clank of machinery and grinding of 
wheels. Great, indeed, is the change which has passed 
over thee, erst green "Bergens-howm," for within thy 
once lonely bounds the so-named "Langloan Ironworks" 
now stand, with the dwellings of those who are 
attendant on and labouring at them. 

J have here attempted to sketch the past and present 
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of their locality, but their future belongs to time; naj, 
eternity can only reveal whether these great and start- 
ling changes have been in the best, truest, and highest 
sense beneficial to the owners and employers, as well as 
those employed in working out the change. 

It was early on a glorious morning in May, 1820, 
when my opening eyes were saluted by the first rays of 
the rising sun as they fell on my pillow, that I rose and 
dressed myself, and, leaving my husband and children 
fast asleep, softly opened the door, and went out to 
enjoy a solitary walk alone with God and Natui'e. The 
flowers in fche cottage garden were enclosing their dewy 
eyes, and the large apple tree that shaded our window, 
and hung over the thatch, was covered with blossom, 
and some small birds were hopping and twittering in 
the branches. I had stood for a moment or so beneath 
its boughs when I was startled by the call of the cuckoo 
close at hand. Looking down to the bottom of the 
small garden I saw, with surprise, what I had never 
seen before or since — a pair of cuckoos, each perched on 
one of two tall shrubs that grew near together. The 
birds were about the size of small pigeons, and were 
of a brown colour on the back, lighter on the breast, 
which was variegated with pretty large dark spots. A 
slight movement of mine scared them. They rose, and 
winged their way to an oak tree in the pasture beyond — 
a favourite resort — from which at intervals the "wan- 
dering voice" might be heard during the season. Opening 
the small gate I passed through, and proceeded on my 
walk along the south bank of the Luggie. Nature was 
now awake; and the lark, with quivering wing and ring- 
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ing melody, was mounting high the dewy air; the black- 
bird piped his dulcet notes among the fragrant blossoms 
of the hawthorn ; and the thrush was singing her matin 
hymn beside the cradle of her downie yoimg in the hazel 
bushes overhanging the stream. Proceeding onward I 
passed into a lovely little dell, with a small runnel of 
silver water tinkling through the rushes that bordered 
its tiny stream on its way to the brook, and ah ! what 
tufts of primrose, what beds of hyacinth, what clumps 
of ragged. robin and marsh lilies adorned and perfumed 
that small spot, which I never saw without a thrill of 
delight, and never left without casting a "longing, 
lingering look behind." Continuing my walk, I soon 
stood on the haunted bridge, that then and stUl spans 
the stream as it passed by behind the workmen's 
dwellings employed at the Dundyvan iron smelting 
furnaces and malleable works. It was a very lonely 
spot, and while I stood there memory conjured up many 
a ghostly story I had heard when young, and which 
occurred 90 or 100 years ago; for many unearthly 
sights and sounds were said to have been seen and 
heard there. 

But I must leave the past with all its associations. 
Very different are they from the tesociations Mid 
appearances of the present. In our locality, where now 
is the flowery blossoms of the cottage garden so lone 
and sequestered that a pair of cuckoo lovers might 
undisturbed tell their tender talel Where now are 
the unsmirched, unsmoked hawthorn blossoms that once 
shaded the ebon wing of the blackbird, and the hazels 
that sheltered the callow young of the thrush 1 Coal, 
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smoke, and the deleterious fumes of charcoal fires have 
blackened and poisoned them, and my own lovely little 
flowery dell, alas ! is desecrated by the hobb-nailed 
hoofs of the navvy. Mounds of clay and debris now 
cover it, and the lover of nature has exchanged the 
whistle of the blackbird and the song of the thrush for 
the shrieking, hissing, and whistling of steam, and the 
once clear waters of the Luggie for a sink of stench and 
pollution ; ah ! these roaring, blazing, smoking furnace- 
fires, these hammering, grinding, grating, jarring noises, 
and ah ! what words are these that strike my ear — 
'^ Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! they bring 
no airs from Heaven but blasts from hell." These 
horrid-Heaven-defying, cursing voices, are they those 
of the evil spirits of the haunted bridge become incarnate 
in flesh and blood ? The locality over which has passed 
such marvellous changes I have here slightly but 
truthfully depicted. The moral and physical changes 
which have been eflected there are great and import- 
ant, and must be apparent to all. In this sketch I 
have only noted the local changes on its sui*face, but, 
even there, how great the changes ! 



GLOSSARY. 



A. 

Abune^ aboye. 

Abreedf abroad, around. 

Ae, one. 

A/t,oft 

AffeCy awry, ajar, on one side. 

Ahint, behind. 

Ain^ own* 

An\ and. 

Ane^ one. 

A'-on-eriy all on end, 

AnecUh, beneath. 

Asteep^ laid to steep. 

Atween^ between. 

Aiily atddy old. 

AiUd EeekiCy Edinburgh. 

B. 

Baa-in\ bleating. 

BanrCdy cursed. 

Baidy stayed. 

Bauldly^ boldly. 

Baby bouquet. 

BeukSy books. 

Btn^ in. 

BieVty shielded. 

Bieriy genty, an^ dosSy comfortable, 

modest and well fitted. 
BideSy stops, dwells. 
Big Kiit'fu^ o' whiatleSy organ. 
Binntty be not. 
Bide-a-weCy stop a little. 
Birlin, rattling. 
BirriUy whirring* 
Birzity pressed, forced. 
Biggity bnilt. 
BiggiUy building. 
BlinlinSy blind, nearly blind. 
BingHy stored, buUt up. 
Big Kitty large chest. 



BlatUriUy hasty motion, dashing, 

beating. 
Blabiy drops* 
Blashyy watery. 
BoukiCy bulky. 
Bovky bulk. 
Boudy must. 
Boun\ bound* 
BoWy boll, 
Boot-hoacy long hose without soles 

covering the shoe mouth. 
BoortreCy elder. 
Braid rvaitkit loaf, broad homy 

hand. 
Brigy bridge. 
Brucky brook, suffer. 
Brochty brought. 
Brichtlyy brightly. 
Brairdin'y springing. 
Buskity dressed. 
Bummin\ humming. 
But an heuy two apartments open- 
ing on one passage. 
BuTMy above. 
BudCy dress. 

C. 
CadgeTy hawker of rural warest 

eggs, poultry, &c. 
Cantiey cheerful, merry. 
CalleTy fresh. 
Chirtity pressed. 
Cheaterie and boaSy cheating and 

hollow. 
C}Mnerin\ grumbling. 
Chiely a young fellow. 
Ckappiny beating. 
Chitterin\ shivering. 
Clauty clutch, 
Clovt Uk ither^a ^^^9$ box each 

other's ears. 
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(JUuhy to strike with the open 

hand, gossip. 
Claea* clothes. 
Couihiet kindly. 
Comcraiky landrail. 
CowCj keep down. 
Cou^d-na, could not. 
Cozie^ comfortable. 
Cofty bought. 
Coupy tumble, throw over. 
Cockemonyy the twisted done up 

back hair of a girl's head. 
Croonin\ speaking low, muttering 
Craws^ crows, rooks, 
Crackin\ talking. 
Cushie dooy cushet dove, wood 

pigeon. 
Cumy come. 

D. 

DcLeiUy doing. 

Dargy task, a day's work. 

Daft, mad, crazy. 

Da^rCy merriment, romping. 

Dec'rf, diad. 

DeeirCy dying. 

J>irlin\ thrilling. 

Disnoy does not. 

Dinlih'y vibrating, trembling, 

quivering. 
JHchtit, wiped. 
Divot happit riggiuy turf covered 

ridge. 
DoucBy sober, virtuous. 
Donsie, dull, low spirits. 
DowiCy melancholy, sad. 
DoWy can, be able, 
DoOy dove. 

Dool^ Duhy woe, grief. 
Dreepin\ dripping, wet. 
Drucken randiesy drunken scolds, 
Drumlie broo, cloudy brow. 
DudSy clothes. 
DurUin'y throbbing. 
Dwinedy sickened. 
DykCy a hedge, a wall. 



E. 



Eerie, frightsome. 
Eidenty busy. 
EttU'ty intended. 



FasJiouSy troublesome. 

Fa^eny falling. 

Fa\ fate. 

Fecky most, great part. 

Feuy do well. 

Feydoniy presentiment. 

Fechtin\ fighting. 

jPtrc-cn', hearthstone. 

Fire flaugMsy fire flashes. 

ForfairUy wearied, desolate. 

Forbpcy besides. 

Forjochteny fatigued. 

ForgiCy forgive. 

Forbears^ ancestors. 

Flitten, removing from one place 
to another. 

Flytey scold. 

FuddlCy a drinking bout, a de- 
bauch. 

FVae. from. 

Fu\ full 

Fa-weelt fuU-welL 

Ftigi moss. 

Fuety house leek. 

Fyy haste, shame. 

G. 

Oahbin\ prattling. 
Gawspy portly. 
OauThy going. 
Gang gytCy go mad- 
Gilpyy a romp. 

Gify if. 

Gieut given. 

Gizzeri'ti cracked by drought, 

di'ied. 
Glaikity thoughtless. 
GlaffirCy wafting, breathing. 
Glinty glance, gleam. 
Glunch, frown. 
GowdeUy golden. 
GruBy shiver, 
Ghrity great. 

GreetirC-weaUy crying child. 
Grun\ ground. 
Gutcliery grandfather. 
Guidly wheen, good many. 
Glide sain, God bless. 
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H. 

Hairtt^ hAryett 

Harlt to drug. 

Hoe, haTe. 

HaffUi ude of the head. 

Hap-stap-an-Ump^ Hopt step and 

leap. 
ffallan, a wooden partition. 
HappU, covered. 
Waet, bit 

ffamelt^ native tongue. 
Haffiins, half and half. 
Hei% heart. 
Herd-laddie^ cow boy. 
Hie-road^ highroad. 
Hoo^ how. 
Hoolitt owL 

Hodderu, coarse blniBh grey cloth. 
HummiVt^ without horns. 

I. 
lUcoy everjr. 

lU-deedUy ill-doing, evil deeds. 
Incume, come of itself. 
Ingle^ fire place. 
rsci I shall 

J. 
Javky idle, to be idle. 
JcUoiui'd^ suspected. 
Jimpiei small, tight, 
Juist^ just. 

K, 
Kai/aCd^ combed. 
Kail-yaird, vegetable garden. 
Kail-pat, broth pot. 
Ken^ KenrCdy know, known. 
Keeidn\ Keeldt^ looking, looked. 
Keen, fond, sharp. 
Kim, harvest home feast, chum- 
KitUin\ tickling. 
Kye cam rovJtirC, cows came low- 
ing. 

L. 

LaAgevh bottom of a wooden ves- 
sel. 

Laigh thedcU biggins, low thatch- 
ed houses. 

Leuka\ LeukirC looks, looking. 



Zeuin^ laigKi looked low. 
JjeukU heighy looked high. 
Leefu'-lane, living alone, quite a- 

lone. 
Leev*d, lived. 

Leloc toush, lilac short-gown. 
Idppent, trusted. 
Lippin, brimfuL 
Lowe, lomn^, flame, flaming. 
Lovm, calm, sheltered. 
Lowrie the tod, reynard the fox. 
Loesum, lovesome. 
Loe, love. 

Loupt loupin\ leap, leaping. 
LumSt chimneys, 
Img, ear. 
Luntin, burning. 
Lunrionj London. 
Luggie, small wooden hooped ves- 

sel) with an upright handle. 
Luggitj dragged. 

M. 
JIfae, more. • 
Malison, malediction. 
Mavis, thrush. 
Mane, moan. 
Maiks, halfpence. 
MacMiUan folk, reformed prea- 

byterian people. 
Mensfu\ courteous, civil. 
Menninsj minnows. 
Mird, hint, mention. 
Mirk, dark, 
MislifyperCd, neglected. 
Misleartf ill behaved. 
Mou, mouth. 
Mony, many. 
Movdies, moles. 
Mools, earth, clods covering a 

cofiBn. 
Moolinsy crumbs. 
Mudkle, much. 
Mune, moon. 
Muckle tauk, much talk. 
Murther, stifled weeping. 

N. 
Nae, No. 

Nae mair toad, no more would. 
Ifeist, next. 
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Ne^r-do-wedj never do well. 
NeedlirC and 8teekin\ sewing, 

tambouring. 
NidUy night. 
Nocht, nought. 
Nowti homed cattle. 
Norlanj northland. 

O. 

Ocht, aught, anything. 
Orro, now and then, at a time. 
Oot-otorcy out over. 
Ou-aye, oh yes. 
Owre^ over. 

P. 

Pawkie, sly, cunning, gleefuL 

Paidle, wade. 

Parritch, porridge. 

PappU, popped. 

Pease bannock, bread made of 

pease-meal. 
PoWf Povfed, head* headed. 
Prei^d, tasted. 
Pu\ pull. 
Pun-Scot8y one shilling andeight 

pence. 

Q. 

Qw>,^ quot^, said. 
Queem, smooth, flat. 

B. 
BaWf row. 

Eede, cleared, warn, tell. 
Reeki smoke. 

Been/gin\ crashing, and rattling. 
Reestilf smoke dried. 
B%fe^ plenty, plentiful. 
Bin-the-cuttei'i getting supplies of 

whisky. 
Mouthy plenty, abundance. 
"itoicW, rolled. 
Bnnkled, wiinkled. 

S. 
Sa% salves. 
Savt Jocky Salt John. 
Screenge% made bare, ravished. 
Scrimpy^ scanty. 
ikrt\ served. 



^Ufa, chaflSnch. 
Shoon, shoes. 
ShUpitt shrivelled. 
SiCi siccan^ such. 
SkrieghrO'-day, cock crowing, 

dawn of day. 
Skirling screaming. 
Skelpy SkelpUj a s^oke, bounded, 

ran off. 
Slee, sly, cunning. 
Smeekin\ smoking. 
Smoorin\ smothering. 
Smiddy, smithy. 
Snell, quick, sharp, clever. 
SoUenn\ burning, a bum by hot 

iron. 
S&nffi,n\ swooping. 
Sowpy sup, a spoonf uL 
Soun,* sound. 

Soop, 90opit, sweep, sweeped. 
SookSy sucks. 
Sptore, rude merriment. 
Speer^t, asked. 
Speefdy climbed. 
Speerina, askings. 
^cmnkf a small fire, a small light. 
Steek, eteekit, shut. 
Studdy, anviL 
Streekitf stretched. 
Staiterh stumbling, staggering. 
Stamt, stars. 
Stell, still, distilling. 
Strapping tall, straight. 
SwaUinSi swellings. 
Swirlin\ ed^ring. 
Syne, then, «ince. 

T. 

Tautet an* tousie, tangled & rough. 
Tak tent, take care. 
Taiies, potatoes. 

TapUUi unfinished at top, with- 
out a top. 
Taps-a^-ithera^ tops all others. 
Tenik, took. 
I^rotigJit, prospered. 
I^le, bear, suffer. 
TheekU, thatched. 
Thackj thatch. 
Thae, those. 
Thrapple, throat, gullet. 
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ThrtUyy thirty. 

ThudL, a beating heavy louiid* 

Theffithevy together. 

Tine<, lose. 

Tippennp laify twopenny loaf. 

Toitmondf twelvemonth- • 

Toddlin\ tottering, a child walk- 
ing. 

Tosh, neat, trim. 

Toush, short bed-gown. 

Touir^ tower. 

Tooti blow, call. 

Toontj empty. 

Trig, trim, neat. 

Trcmirt, trembled. 

Trouth-an' cUweel^ troth-and in- 
deed- 

Twal-oors, noon, twelve o'clock 
in the day. 

Ttea, two. 

U. 
Unco'dreighf slow in coming. 

V. 

Vogie^ proud, conceited. 

W. 

WarVy world. 

Waur^ worse. 

Wadj loadna, would, would not- 

Warkrifei industrious. 



WabiteTi weaver. 

WareX spent, 

WaUi>w% wilted, withered. 

Wame, beUy. 

WasUinSj westward. 

WaUf won. 

Waesucks^ woes-me. 

Warsle-an-grarte, wrestle and 

groan. 
Weans, children. 
Weirdy fate, unearthly. 
Wechlin\ weighing. 
Wee, little, smalL 
Weety wet- 
Whaur, where. 
Whiik, which. 
Wheest, hush. 
Who, who. 
Whang, a good slice. 
Winnock, window. 
Wowy oh, wonderful, 
WrynkVt, wrinkled. 
Wud, wood, rabid. 

Y. 

Yammering murmuring, 
Yeldrin, yellow hammer. 
Yett, gate. 
YerseV, yoiurself. 
Yird, Yirth, earth. 
YirMin\ repining. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

"POEMS AND ESSAYS." 
By JANET HAMILTON. 

*'"We consider the book one of the most remarkable that has 
fallen into our hands for a long time past. It is a book that enno- 
bles life, and enriches our common humanity. " — London Atkenoewny 
June, 1863. 

"The book overflows with proofs of intellect of no common 
character. Janet is clearly one of those great spirits in the 
humblest walks of life, by which Scotland has in aU ages been 
distinguished."— £n<wA Standard^ June 12, 1863. 

*'Some of the poems are very good, and all the essays are ad- 
mirable ; they are elegantly, nay, eloquently written, and enforce 
lessons of morality and religion which are never out of place." — 
Liverpool Albion^ June 1, 1863. 

"The essays of Janet Hamilton, the shoemaker's wife, in the 
present volume, will more than justify our anticipations. Only 
think that the spouse of a working man, who labours to keep our 
feet clean and free from colds, should write a discourse on "The 
Uses and Pleasures of Poetry to the Working Classes," and that 
the ease and elegance, and the sentiments and composition, should 
be such as would do no dishonour to Mrs Ellis or the Hon. Mrs 
Norton." — Rev. Benjamin Parsons, in Preface to Vol. 1 of CaaseW 
Literature of Working Men, 1850-51. 

"This is a remarkable hook, by an extraordinary woman. . . As 
a literary curiosity, perhaps nothing more interesting has for years 
been given to the public."— jYoriA British Daily Mail^ July 27, 
1863. 

"Many of the verses, and almost the whole of the essays, are 
really good, and would stand the test of criticism better than 
many books of higher pretensions."— Glasgow Herald, May 27, 1863. 

"The least meritorious pieces in the volume have sufficient 
merit to make them interesting and remarkable. The homely 
Doric, as might be expected, she can use with excellent effect, 
for the purposes of pathos and humor, at will. The prose sketches 
at the end of the volume, are at least equal in merit to the poetry; 
if anything, we are inclined to think them superior, while so rich 
is the grace and purity of the English in which they are written, 
that even a professedly literary man might study them with ad- 
vantage." — Morning Joumaly March 4, 1863. 

"She writes in a style of English which, circumstanced as the 
authoress has been, cannot fail to excite both wonder and admira- 
tion. She governs the plastic material of the English language 
with a light and unerring hand, which the most educated might 
envy.*^— Glasgow Citizen, October 10, 1863. 

"Every page of the book testifies to a sound judgment, a fine 
fancy, warm feelings, good taste, rich and varied, and, for her 
position, chaste and singularly correct expression." —^ei?. George 
Gilfillan, in Dundee Advertiser, November 13, 1863. 

" Mrs Hamilton's essays are in every respect remarkable produc- 
tions. They are the results of the thoughts and experiences of a 
working man's wife, but they would do credit to the most refined 
and cultivated of her sex. We do not exaggerate when we say 
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that many of them, guoh as that on the * Mental Training of 
Children,* 'Address to Women,* 'The Mother's Mission,* &o., would 
do credit to many of our higher olass magazines.** — Chrigtian Nem^ 
May 16, 1863. 

*'BIany of these pieces have been written during the last 
twelve months, and the latest is equal to the first in smoothness 
of versification, beauty of expression, free fancy, and sober aense. 
Bhe is at home in her native Doric, and at the same time can wield 
with power the polished shaft of correct English. The Prose esaa^ra 
are written in a finished style, and are equal in sentiment and in 
sense to her poetic effusions.** — League Journal^ May 2, 1863. 

*' These poems are entitled to praise, even had they been penned 
under a combination of all that was favourable. There is an ease 
and style about them that surprises as well as gratifies, and proves 
that where a natural taste for poetry exists, it wiU surmount all 
depressing circumstances,** — The Quiver, September 15, 1863. 

''Here are poems so correct in their language, and so elegant in 
their turns of expression, that they might, with one or two excep- 
tions, have been written by a professor of belles lettres.** — SamiUon 
Advertiser, May 16, 1863. 

" In many of Janet*s poems there is the ring of the true poet, 

and all of them are characterised by a high-toned morn! excellence 

and strong common sense. Her essays are admirably written, and 

will be reaA with equal interest and profit."— ^irdrie AdverUnr, 

•Mav 16, 1863. 

This is a production of sterling merit. Its authoress has pur- 
sued knowledge under many depressing circumstances. In prose, 
as in poetry, she has proved herself to be a writer of no ordinary 
kind. . . Her style is clear, often elegant, while the sentiment is 
elevating and ennobling.*' — London Weekly Record, March 12, 1864. 

"We like her Scotch poems the best. Many of her songs and 
poems in the English language are no doubt thoroughly good, but 
she is most at home in her native Doric, and sings in it with a 
force and energy that dirl the heart strings wonderfully. Her 

5 rose, too, is of the correctest and purest kind.** — Ayr Observer, 
November 17, 186a 
"Although a little more than a year has elapsed since Janet 
Hamilton, the Scottish poetess gave ner writings to the public in 
book form, on this side of the Atlantic at least her genius is but 
little known. . . She has furnished us with a noble example of 
success in the pursuit of knowledge under didBculties, while she 
has earned for herself the epithet of a true poet, and woven a 
laurel for her own brow that will be ever green so long as yon 

S olden sun revisits in dazzling splendour the crescent of her native 
lills.** — Scottish American Journal, September 10, 1864. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

"POEMS AND SKETCHE S." 

By JANET HAMILTON. 

"At the age of seventy, Mrs Hamilton published a volume 
entitled. Poems and Essays,* which was at the time favourably 
noticed in the Athenaeum, The present book is still more remark- 
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able than its predeceesor, as having been written at a yet later 
period of life. The poems here, though not of an ambitious kind, 
are fresh, spirited, and genial ; those in the Scottish dialect be- 
ing the best. Still more animated and characteristic are her prose 
sketches. . . Occasionally an anecdote is told which owes its 
charm less to incident than to the shrewd kindly vivacity of the 
narrator. . . While her knowledge and excellence of style are 
under the circumstances, surprising. Age would have little gloom 
could it always be met in the good and cheerftd spirit which the 
book evinces." — London AthencBum^ July 8, 1865. 

"Mrs Hamilton's Miscellany calls for no apology. We could 
name flashy verses by daughters of ducal houses not half so genuine 
as hers ; and novels which are devoured, edition after edition, in- 
trinsically less worthy, in matter of observation, and truth of style 
than her * Sketches of Auld Langsyne." — London AthencBum^ 
March 10, 1866. 

"There is a comeliness in the closing years of a long life of 
usefulness and virtue peculiar to that stage of experience ; and 
this it is which, in addition to the genuine poetry, communicates 
a charm found nowhere else to the poety of tfanet Hamilton. 
She is one of whom Scotland should be proud, for she represents a 
kind of attainment which would not have been within the range of 
possibilities, we believe, in any other country. . . Her pr<Me 
writing is in some respects more astonishing even than her poetry, 
for, without knowing a rule of grammar, we find her employing 
the English language with the sweetness and purity of Addison." 
— Edinburgh Daily Review, June, 26, 1866. 

"The perusal of this book has yielded us not a little pleasure. 
.Much of the verse is of a high order. We have marked many 
passages equal for vigour and pathos to the best productions of 
Bums, the great peasant poet of Scotland. . . . This is a volume 
alike for Scotch and Englishmen. The writer is equally a mistress 
of both the English and Scotch Tongues, writing them with great 
beauty and power." — Dr. •/. Campbell, in Briti^ Standard, July 
14, 1865. 

'*Wheil Janet Hamilton published her 'Poems and Essays,' 
they excited great attention — were praised by the critics as not 
only remarkable specimens of what native force can achieve in 
defiance of difficulties, but as full of genuine beauties both of 
thought and expression, and have passed tlirough two editions. 
Here is other fruit from the same old tree. . . . This new volume 
contains many pieces of merit — some of striking merit — while it is 
full of spirit throughout. We prefer Mrs Hamilton's Doric to her 
English ; the former is often singularly racy and forcible— is at 
times also genuinely pathetic. The prose tales are very character- 
istic of the good old times." — London Quarterly Review, July, 1865. 

*' Right glad are we to see this second tender bunch of buds and 
leaves of the memories of 'Auld Langsyne' from the 'sweet singer 
of Langloan.' . . 'Poems of Purpose' is a fine specimen of what 
the authoress can^ achieve in many shades, tone;^, and themes of 
composition. The old lady's genius rises to its meridian glory when 
she glides into a simple outpouring of native Doric. Then are 
the windows of her fancy flung open, and the strings of her heart 
stirred by the soft breath of poetic conception. Half -hidden graces 
smile down upon us like wee violets and forget-me-nots in a patch 
of jagged grey rook and brown heather. . . . We are in doubt 
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which of the effntrions we chiefly love, the excellence of all is bo 
marked. . . . The latter part of the book, * Sketches in Prose,* is 
a aerien of plea<iant and well-written reminiscences of the writer's 
early days." — GJanrfmo Citizen^ June 6, 1865. 

*' Here is a second book from the self-taught authoress Janet 
Hamilton, and we can give it no higher praise than to say that it 
is a worthy companion to the first. . . . Some of the poems ha^e 
much xx>cticiil merit, and all of them are x)ervaded by a moral 
purpose. The sketches manifest a graphic power of description 
and a quaintnoss of humour that is refreshing. Her reminiscences 
of the Radical time are especially xicYi.*^ —Liverpool Albioft, 
December 11, 1865. 

''If this is the laniTuage of an uneducated woman in Scotland, 
what wonder that the canny men who have been under the 
schoolm^'^ter rise so fast, and how proud the Liberal party ought 
to be of the testimony borne by such a country to the soundness of 
their principles ! " — London Spectator, 1865. 

"Mrs Hamilton's 'Poems and Essays' were so good, and the writer 
was BO old. that we did not expect from her a second work of equal 
far less of superior merit. Her new volume, however, entitled 
* Poems of Purpose and Sketches in Prose/ is not in any degree 
inferior to its predecessor. The poems have the same clearness 
and correctness of thought and language. Though the writer is 
blind, and can no longer behold the beauties of nature, her mental 
vision is unimpaired, and she can vividly recall and keenly enjoy 
the beautiful sights and sounds of her earlier days. . . Her prose 
sketches are good specimens of clear vigorous English. There is in 
them none of that stilted affectation of fine writing that charac- 
terises the productions of most self-taught authors. They may be 
read with pleasure, both on account of the excellence of the style 
and the interest of the matter." — Hamilton Advertiser y July 3, 
1865. 

"Janet Hamilton has in her i)oetry and prose discovered re- 
markable powers of clear observant vision, of vigorous independent 
thought, of very considerable poetic fancy, and of a high moral and 
religious tone. No namby-pamby rhymester is honest Janet. Her 
enthusiasm is ballasted by strong good sense, and her views are as 
shrewd and sagacious as her mode of expressing them is clear, terse, 
and decided ; and not the least interesting new feature in this 
volume lies in her ' references to *Auld Langsyne.* . . . Apart 
altogather from the merits of Janet and her volume, and these are 
great, we hail the book as a remarkable sign of the times, proving 
how culture, and knowledge, and liberality of feeling, are finding 
their way into humble homesteads." — Oeorge OUfiUan, in Dundee 
Courier, June 4, 1865. 

" It is a book remarkable for its amount of thought, keenness of 
observation, clearness of diction, and purity of inspiration- There 
is a tone of native honesty about the contents which lends an ir- 
resistible charm to every page. . . Those beautiful delineations of 
Scottish scenery, in which she rivals the fidelity of description and 
true poetical expression so characteristic of the muse of poor John 
Clare. She has enshrined many exquisite gems of description in 
the soft and flowing strains which seem inherent to the Scottish 
soil."— Xronrion. Weekly Record, June 10, 1865. 

"Janet Hamilton broods with tender and loving memory over 
the days and scenes of her youth ; she has a song for each of her 
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young companions, and the streams, the woods, the hills and ^ralleys 
amidst which her days have passed, she endues with life, and woos 
and lauds with an almost personal endearment. . . The prose 
sketches at the end of the volume reflect the highest honour on 
the writer, as a woman of good sense and literary cultivation. 
These essays are marked throughout hy sagacity, by acute obser- 
vation, by deep moral and religious feeling, and by a pure and 
refined taste." — Glasgow Momiruj JoutticU^ May 22, 1865. 

** There is not an atom of senility in the soul of Mrs Hamilton. 
. . There is beauty and sublimity in many of her evolutions. 
In prose, which is her real forte, she walks with an ease and 
nimbleness and grace, but ever carries as she walks that weight of 
judgment and gravity of well-balanced feeling which gives force to 
her tread." — Evangelical Repository^ Sept., 1865. 

'^We cannot but look upon this book as a remarkable one. . . 
There is much character, power, truthful and powerful delineation, 
glowing feeling, and vivid picturing. . . . The verses are at times 
sweetly plaintive, as the days langsyne recur. When they describe 
rural sights and sounds, they smell of the heather, and ring with 
the laverock's song. . . . The sketches tell of scenes and incidents 
and * auld warld' stories which we would not wilUingly let die." — 
London NoTiconformist^ 1865. 

"This is a charming volume. We have risen from its minute 
perusal a^wiser and a better man. . . . Whether Janet Hamilton 
be poetic as in the first half, or whether prosaic as in the last half of 
the volume, she keeps firm hold of the best sympathies of her 
readers, it abounds with many passages of true poetry and touches 
of nature. . . . And for sake of these alone her unique production 
will not be willingly let die." — Caledonian Mercury^ Dec. 21, 1866. 

" This is a volume from the pen of an aged minstreL Mrs Hamil- 
ton is a remarkable woman— one of the great self-taught. Her 
essays and sketches display great taste and originality ; those upon 
social and political questions evince much thought ; the sketches 
are graphic and often amusing, and are seasoned throughout by 
pawky Scotch humour. The poetry in this volume, both Scotch 
and English, is distinguished for shrewd perception and womanly 
tenderness. Her songs of the affections fill the heart like a sudden 
joy or sorrow, and teach a life that is pure and homely. She must 
be recognised in the number of those who now write in the language 
which Bums has ennobled." — The Press, London, FeburaryS, 1866. 

** There have been many working men poets, but here was a 
working woman, a grey haired dame of seventy, becoming a 
claimant for poetic honours, and what is more, making good her 
title to them ; some of her pieces possess singular grace and ele- 
gance of expression. . . Janet is certainly no common woman. 
She is one of those great spirits in the humblest walks of life." — 
CasseWs Illustrated Family Paper^ 1866. 

** It often happens in humble life that there are persons possess- 
ed of great talents, the worth of which has not been discovered till 
after the death of those individuals. But such a fate does not 
appear to have been reserved for Mrs Hamilton. . . . Her com- 
positions are certainly wonderful for one in the position she 
occupies, but they would also be creditable to many more preten- 
tious writers. She writes with an ease and gracefulness which 
high cultured minds might envy." — London Freeman, July 5, 1865. 

** We see in her * Poems of Purpose* aU the qualities which we 
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found in her previous venes. And in her * Sketches in Prose ' we 
find muoh that is charaoteristic of Scottish manneni, and customs, 
and modes of thoughts presented to us in quaint vigorous fttt>8e, 
of which the most practised writer need not he ashamed. . . . 
Unaffected, and finery natural in her mode of composition, both in 
prose and verse, the matter of her songs and stones is character- 
istic of a thoughtful, good, and sensihle Scotchwoman." — Ayr 
06s«Ter, June 6, 1865. 

**Mrs Hamilton, unlike many would-be-poets is those days, does 
not write4br writing's sake. She writes because she has something 
to write about, and, for this reason, there is a force in her verses, 
both in the ideas and in the way they are stated, that makes one 
feel in reading them that he is brought face to face with one whose 
ideas i|ae expressed because they have a suhttantive exist^ice. . . 
Her Mve Sketches are exceedingly interesthig. Of both legend- 
ary lore and matter of fact she has a ^eat fund, and retails it to 
her readq^B in a stvle that is exceedmgly pleasing." — ChriHian 
Newt, Jutk^ 24, 1865. 

**Her purpose is not to let her namo be known, or to ha^e men 
talk of her genius, but to foster a love of that which is beautiful 
and true in religion and nature in the hearts of her countr3nnen. . 
. . Deep-rooted and earnest as her faith and goodwill to aU, is the 
singer's love of country. . . * Sketches in Prose' of *Auld Langsyne' 
are depicted with a plain ti-uthfulness that gives them an attraction 
more highly-coloured paintings of life and manners could not 
command." — Dumfries Standard^ 1865. 

" The poetry of Mrs Hamilton is characterised by tenderness of 
feeling, liveliness of fancy, sympathy with nature and with man- 
Idnd, love of country, and admiration of patriotic and heroic 
conduct, and pervaded by a spirit that is pure, good, elevating, 
and healthfully religious. . . . There are occasional life and land- 
scape pictures and utterances of sentiment which are admirable, 
graphic, and vigorous. The Sketches, as well as the other prose 
papers, the latter distinguished for their practical good sense, are 
well written and instructive, and will be read with interest."— 
Ardroaaan and Saltcoats Herald, Jxme 24, 1865. 

*' On reading the various subjects, the reader is struck with the 
facility and clearness which characterise her writings in Doric and 
English. Janet Hamilton does not write for sake of a literary 
name, although fame cannot be denied her. She has a clear and 
healthful moral in all her writings, and her book is commendable 
in embalming the good thiaga of the past, and placing them in 
such a light as to secure for them the respectful attention of those 
who would say wholesale that the new is better than the old. . . 
. Janet Hamilton ought to be heard when she speaks of that 
strong drink and its associations, which spare neither age, nor rank, 
nor Beji."— Hawick Advertiser^ July 1, 1865. 

**Mr8 Hamilton evidently has an ardent love, and exercises an 
acute observation of the softer phases of our nature. She has 
besides a remarkably quick ear, and a full command of choice and 

always correct language There is a i>olish and correctness 

of statement pervading many of the poems that we could expect to 
find only in the productions of those who have earned a world-wide 
fame ; but when considered as the effusions of one who, up to her 
fiftieth year, had to battle with the cares of a large fami^, they 
are truly marvellous."— ^a7%^»Airc Reporter ^ July 21, 1865. 
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